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WASHINGTON 


POTOMAC INTO ONE 


OF THE WORLD’S NOBLEST CAPITALS AND FINEST 
RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITIES 


BY ISAAC F. 


O matter from what direction you ap- 
N proach Washington, long before you 
reach the city line you see a great 

white dome, surmounted by a bronze figure, 


MARCOSSON 


travelers—even the absorbed honeymooners 
journeying along that familiar heart’s high- 
way—know that the mighty cupola is the 
top of the national Capitol. 

But that great dome—so gleaming, proud, 





outlined against the sky. The most casual 



































THE JOHN MARSHALL STATUE AND THE WESTERN ESPLANADE OF THE CAPITOL, WHICH FACES 
TOWARD THE MALL AND THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT 






From a photograth by Leet, Washington 
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and serene—does much more than merely 
surmount the stately halls where the nation’s 
laws are made. It proclaims a patch of 
world beauty with an esthetic distinction all 
its own. Almost without the knowledge of 
the rest of the country—certainly without 
realization by the mass of the people—there 
has risen on the shore of the Potomac a 
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harmonious and civic betterment which is 
one of the first and foremost factors of our 
whole uplift. 


THE CITY’S DISMAL BEGINNING 


Perhaps no other capital of a powerful 
country had so dismal an approach to com- 
manding eminence as Washington. For 























A PANORAMA OF THE EASTERN PART OF WASHINGTON, LOOKING EASTWARD FROM THE WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT-—-ON THE LEFT STANDS THE CITY POST-OFFICE ; ON THE RIGHT, IN THE 


FOREGROUND, IS CENTER MARKET; 


THE LARGE WHITE BUILDING IN 


THE DISTANCE IS THE NEW UNION STATION 


From a photograph by Leet, Washington 


splendid city, which, aside from being the 
theater of the nation’s political life, is in 
reality the only strictly residential commu- 
nity that we have. 

Thus it seems worth while to pause in 
the midst of the majestic din of our clash- 
ing progress, and all the turmoil of an era 
of universal unrest, to contemplate the really 
noble spectacle that Washington presents, 
both in the city that is, and, what is more 
important, in the kindling and artistic 
vision of its future. For its destiny is to 
become a capital of capitals, the center and 
inspiration of that far-reaching spirit of 


many years she was a sort of Cinderella of 
the Swamps, waiting patiently for the fairy 
touch of development to change her into a 
queen city. During that period she was 
the rejected and despised of places. 

Out of the chaos that followed the Revo- 
lution came the idea for a permanent seat 
of government for the confederated colonies. 
It was brought forth with the Constitution, 
was cradled in the wisdom of Washington, 
and fostered in the statesmanship of Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton. 

That there was need of a capital no one 
doubted. The Continental Congress and its 























successor, the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion, had met in eight towns in four differ- 
ent States. Its sessions were movable feasts, 
and it had no home of its own. 

Yet when the time came to select a cap- 
ital, a violent controversy arose that was 
not without its picturesque finale. The 
claims of many cities were presented. The 
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The problem was solved by a piece of 
“practical politics” —for so we may char- 
itably term a proceeding which then and 
there established a precedent assiduously 
followed by many of our later statesmen. 

One of Alexander Hamilton’s pet hobbies 
was his bill for the assumption by the na- 
tional government of the debts, approxima- 























CONTINUATION OF THE PANORAMA, WITH THE 
LEFT-——TO THE RIGHT OF THIS, LEADING 
LINED WITH NOBLE 
UP ALONG 


NEW 
UP TO THE CAPITOL, A SPLENDID PARKWAY, 
STRUCTURES, IS TO BE 


BUILDING OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM ON THE 


OPENED 
THE MALL 


From a photograph by Leet, Washington 


strongest candidates were Philadelphia, then 
the center of government; Germantown; 
Havre de Grace, in Maryland; an indefinite 
place on the Potomac, and an equally un- 
certain spot on the Susquehanna. At one 
stage of the proceedings the House decided 
on Germantown, and at another the Senate 
fixed upon the Susquehanna site. 

This aroused the ire of the Southern legis- 
lators, and a bitter sectional strife started. 
For a time the very integrity of the Union 
was menaced. It was the first flush of the 


flame that many years later well-nigh dis- 
solved the nation. 





ting twenty millions of dollars, which had 
been incurred by the various States during 
the war for independence. Quite naturally 
the States were not all in harmony with the 
scheme. The debtor States were willing to 
shift their burden, but the creditor States 
were not so ready to help to bear it. 
This question, together with the site tangle, 
formed a twin cause for Congressional 
deadlock. 

Such was the situation when Jefferson 
met Hamilton on the street. Hamilton let 
loose his troubles over his bill; Jefferson, 
who advocated a Southern capital site, told 
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ARLINGTON, ONCE THE HOME OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE, AND NOW THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
OF THE NATIONAL CEMETERY, WHICH IS LOCATED ON A COMMANDING SITE 


ACROSS THE POTOMAC 


From a photograph bs 


of the difficulty of securing it. Then the 
Monticello statesman had an inspiration. 

He gave a big dinner party the next night 
at his house, and invited a number of Con- 
gressmen. After the punch and the Ma- 
deira, a leal was made by which the South- 
ern members traded their votes for the As- 
sumption Bill, in exchange for Northern 
votes for a Southern capital site. In this 
way the Potomac location was decided on. 

As a sop to Philadelphia, the capital 
was to remain there for ten years—until 
1800. After that time the nation’s house- 
hold, bag and baggage, was removed to the 
area which has ever since been its home. 
Such was the designation of the capital 
city—the first instance in history, as Glad- 
stone once remarked, of the establishment 
of a capital by legislative enactment. 


THE VISION OF L’ENFANT 


At this juncture there steps into the drama 
a figure which not only links that early 
epoch with our own times, but takes on an 
increasing interest as the development of 
Washington proceeds. 

That Potomac site, around which such a 
fierce legislative conflict raged, had a primi- 


FROM WASHINGTON 


Leet, Washington 


tive and uncultivated beauty. It was alter- 
nately thick woods, naked fields, and treach- 
erous swamps. A few decades before, the 
Algonquins had roamed it in savage isola- 
tion. To project there a city which should 
fittingly symbolize the sovereignty of the 
young republic was the terrific task that 
confronted President Washington. Other 
great world capitals—Rome, London, Paris 
—had their centuries of development, quick- 
ened by the tramp of a conquering civiliza- 
tion. Here was nothing but the wilderness 
and a new-born culture. 

It was Washington’s ambition that the 
new city—which, by the common and grate- 
ful consent of his countrymen, bore his 
name—should be metropolis as well as cap- 
ital. After a careful survey of the situa 
tion, he commissioned Major Peter Charles 
L’Enfant to prepare plans for the place. 
No act of his whole career of heroic and 
constructive service was, in one sense, more 
far-reaching in its effect than this choice 
You shall soon see why. 

First let us see who L’Enfant was, for 
his name will figure prominently through- 
out this narrative. He was a French civil 
engineer, who came to the United States in 
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1777 and offered his sword to the Con- 
tinental army. He was commissioned a 
captain of engineers, served with distinc- 
tion, and was a major when the war ended. 
After the Revolution he remained in this 
country, employing himself in New York 
and elsewhere as engineer and architect. 
He rebuilt the old New York City Hall, 
and in Philadelphia he erected on the house 
of Robert Morris, financier of the Revolu- 
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counsel of Washington, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, and John Adams. Out of the labor and 
meditation of several months he created a 
city plan unique in world architecture. The 
Washington that you see to-day is its fru- 
ition, and the Washington that you will see 
to-morrow will be, with few amplifica- 
tions, the ultimate realization of his brilliant 
dream of long ago. 

He planned for the national legislature a 





























THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL OF 


ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL, AS IT WILL APPEAR 


WHEN COMPLETED-—THIS FINE BUILDING, WHICH WILL DOMINATE WASHINC TON 
ON THE WEST, AS THE CAPITOL DOES ON THE EAST, IS NOW UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION ON ST. ALBANS HEIGHTS 


tion, the first mansard roof ever seen in 
America. 

L’Enfant had a prophetic vision, and he 
shared with General Washington the feeling 
that on the banks of the shining river where 
the infant democracy now nestled there 
should be erected a capital of magnificent 
proportions and distances. Although there 
were only four million people in the whole 
land, it was Washington’s desire that a city 
be laid out to accommodate, in time, a pop- 
ulation of at least eight hundred thousand. 

Then L’Enfant set to work. From Jef- 
ferson he borrowed plans of old-established 
capitals like London, Paris, Venice, Flor- 
ence, and Madrid. He had the advice and 


great building on the brow of a hill eighty- 
five feet above the river, where the present 
Capitol is located. From this edifice a 
broad Mall, or parkway, was to extend on 
a straight axis to a point not far from the 
river, which is the present site of the Wash- 
ington Monument. It was originally pro- 
posed to place there an equestrian figure of 
the first President. L’Enfant located the 
White House, which he called the Presi- 
dent’s Palace, to the north of the monument, 
precisely where the Executive Mansion now 
stands. His scheme involved a great square 
in front of the Capitol; long avenues of trees 
on the Mall, many parks and fountains 
dotted about the future city, wide green 
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spaces, and a segregation and harmonious grouping 
of public buildings. 

But the most distinctive feature of the plan was 
the arrangement of streets. The Capitol was to be 
a huge hub from which the avenues were to radiate 
like the spokes of a wheel. L’Enfant’s idea was to 
obtain a reciprocity of site between points of in- 
terest. It was a vast and splendid scheme, and 
with various modifications it was adopted. 

As L’Enfant proceeded with his surveys and 
maps, his artistic temperament manifested itself. 
Naturally sensitive and high-strung, he brooked no 
restraint. He became unmanageable, and after a 
great deal of friction he was removed from office. 
The work was placed in the hands of Major An- 
drew Ellicott, who very ably helped to develop and 
carry out the original plans. 

Now came the tragedy which almost inevitably 
seems to attach itself to large tasks of regeneration 
or construction. L’Enfant became an embittered 
and disappointed man, who haunted the halls of 
Congress with his alleged grievances. In his pride 
he spurned the generous financial compensation 
offered by the government. He died a pensioner 
on the bounty of a generous American gentleman, 
and was buried on his estate not far from Wash- 
ington. 

In 1909, however, his remains were reinterred in 
Arlington Cemetery with full military honors ; and 
last May, under the auspices of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, and in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished company, a memorial was unveiled over 
them. 

To-day L’Enfant sleeps where, had he been able 
to choose, he would undoubtedly have longed to lie. 
His grave is on the front slope of the green hill that 
overlooks Washington. Behind him is the historic 
Lee mansion, outpost of our military Valhalla; at 
his feet flows the Potomac, and before him, spread 
out in panoramic splendor, is the city that he 
planned. He rests under a marble canopy on which 
is carved the original plan of Washington. 

THE STRUGGLING AND UNGAINLY YEARS 

While L’Enfant was eating out his heart in bit- 
terness and resentment, his dream of a capital city 
passed slowly from plan to practicality. A Capitol 
rose on the hill, and a White House spread out its 
shining wings on a vast green lawn. But the prog- 
ress of the city was disappointingly slow. Fevers 
of land speculation racked it ; movements to change 
the seat of government checked its progress. Its 
empty distances were still magnificent, but muddy 
and tiresome. 

Washington became in truth an “ugly duck- 
ling”—the butt of the joker and the caricaturist. 
When Gouverneur Morris came to Jefferson’s in- 
auguration, his criticism was: 
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TON—ON THE LEFT IS PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, RUNNING 


A DRAWING WHICH SHOWS PART OF THE PARK COMMISSION PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF WASHING 


; IN THE CENTER ARE PART OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


SOUTHEASTWARD TO THE CAPITOL; ON THE RIGHT IS THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT 





NTS OF JUSTICE, COMMERCE AND LABOR, AND STATE 


GROUNDS AND THE PROPOSED BUILDINGS FOR THE DEPARTME 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WHOSE GILDED DOME VIES WITH THAT OF THE CAPITOL 


FOR EMINENCE 


From a photog? aph 


“We only need here houses, cellars, 
kitchens, scholarly men, amiable women, 
and a few other trifles to possess a perfect 
city. In a word, this is the best city in the 
world to live in—in the future!” 

Tom Moore, the Irish poet, reflected the 
opinion of foreign visitors when he said: 


This embryo capital, where fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees; 
Which second-sighted seers een now adorn 
With shrines unbuilt and heroes yet unborn 


Things were pretty bad, and democracy 
was in its element. Mrs. Adams, the first 
mistress of the White House, dried out her 
clothes in the East Room on wash-day. A 
tavern stood just around the corner, and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, half-way to the Cap- 
itol, was interrupted by a swamp. In 1814, 
when Ross and Cockburn captured Wash- 
ington, both the Capitol and the White 
House were burned. In 1848 the founda- 
tion of the Washington Monument was 
reared, but the project was soon halted for 
lack of funds. 

So, architecturally, the town languished. 
L’Enfant’s plan lay yellowing among the 
government archives, as neglected as his 
grave out on the Maryland hills. 


ON CAPITOL HILL 


iy Brown, New York 


During all the tumult of the Civil War, 
when the tide of heroic battle well-nigh 
rose to its front door, Washington remained 
inchoate and unformed. It was the na- 
tion’s huge political camp; the battle-ground 
of the office-seeker. Its houses were ill- 
assorted ; its public buildings were scattered 
and unfinished; the mile-and-a-half stretch 
of Pennsylvania Avenue was dotted with 
unsightly structures. The Cinderella of 
capitals seemed to have risen from the 
swamps only to be mired in the mud. 

But so noble was L’Enfant’s scheme, with 
its succession of broad vistas and graceful 
streets, that with all these handicaps Wash- 
ington presented to the visitor the outlines 
of a splendid, if undeveloped, beauty. Par- 
ticularly attractive was its aspect in spring 
and summer, for then, as now, one of the 
city’s chief charms is in its profusion of 
magnificent trees. No other American com 
munity is with so much verdure clad. 

It was not until well into the seventies, 
after the last possibility of a removal of the 
Federal capital had vanished, that Wash- 
ington woke from her slumber, bestirred 
herself, and realized that being the seat of 
the national government did not in itself 
constitute civic greatness. The construction 
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PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, THE GREAT CENTRAL 


THOROUGHFARE OF WASHINGTON, LOOKING 


SOUTHEASTWARD FROM THE TREASURY BUILDING~—ON THE RIGHT IS THE 
WASHINGTON POST-OFFICE, IN THE DISTANCE THE CAPITOL 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


of streets was pushed; small parks began 
to dot the city’s spreading area. The Treas- 
ury Building, meanwhile, had spread its 
classic bulk alongside the White House 
grounds. In the eighties, the Washington 
Monument reared its immaculate shaft, to 
join with the Capitol dome in a serene and 
lofty watch over the city. The ugly duck- 
ling was molting its hideous feathers, and 
slowly becoming a bird of paradise. 


But the lindens and the elms that 
bloomed on the stately avenues could not 
hide a growing evil. Gross irregularity 
marked the development of the city. The 
new public edifices were designed as in- 
dividual entities, and with no relation to 
each other, thus spoiling L’Enfant’s vistas; 
the parks were indiscriminately planted 
here and there, often to favor real-estate 
projects. In short, there was no general or 
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harmonious scheme of operations, and the for the development of Washington. On 
dignity of the whole plan, as originally laid this commission were Daniel H. Burnham, 
out, was in grievous danger of being lost. builder of the Chicago World’s Fair and 

Then came the great awakening. It had other great projects; Frederick Law Olm- 
its origin in two distinct sources. One was _ sted, Jr., the eminent landscape engineer; 
the centennial celebration of the establish- Augustus St. Gaudens, our foremost sculp- 
ment of the seat of government on the Po- tor, and Charles F. McKim, the distin- 


tomac, held in 1900; the other was a 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Architects held in Washington at the 
same time. In the proceedings of 
both, the key-note was the improve- 
ment of the city “in a manner and 
to an extent commensurate with the 
dignity and resources of the Ameri- 
can nation.” 

This declaration was a big step 
toward the real national interpreta- 
tion of Washington, in the sense that 
it is the capital of all our people, who 
really share in its citizenship and in 
the pride of its achievement. 

Nor did this declaration merely 


guished architect. These men fo-med 
what came to be known as the Park 
Commission, and under their direc- 
tion the capital city has had a new 
birth of civic beauty. 


THE PARK COMMISSION PLAN 


With a high spirit of public serv- 
ice, these commissioners put aside 
their private and profitable work, 
spent much time studying European 
capitals, and then made the com- 
prehensive report which established 
the so-called Park Commission Plan. 
This has not only been the esthetic 
Magna Charta which freed Wash- 


ington from the thrall of the bun- 
gler and the despoiler, but it has 
proved to be the inspiration for a 
nation-wide movement for the svs- 
tematic and artistic growth of Amer- 
ican municipalities. 


expend itself in lofty phrase and pa- 
triotic sentiment. The concrete re- 
sult was a resolution introduced by 
Senator MacMillan, and later adopt- 
ed, for the appointment of a commis- 
sion of experts to formulate plans 



















THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT, ONE OF THE SALIENT ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES OF THE CITY—THIS 
GREAT MARBLE SHAFT, NOBLE IN ITS SIMPLICITY, IS FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIVE 
FEET HIGH—IT WAS BEGUN IN 1545 AND FINISHED IN 1854 











From a fthotograph by Leet, Washington 
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In framing its report, the commission re- 
vealed the true bigness of its caliber. In- 
stead of preparing a scheme embodying new 
and radical features—a course which would 
doubtless have appealed to men of lesser 
quality—it recommended the development 
of the city along the broad lines of L’En- 
fant’s plan. At the same time, ample prob- 
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us pick out the Capitol as the base from 
which to operate. This magnificent build- 
ing—greatest of all American architectural 
achievements, and one of the supreme struc- 
tures of the world—dominates the city like 
a majestic and benign presence set on a 
hill. While St. Peter’s seems to brood over 
Rome like the mellowed expression of a 



































PART OF THE POTOMAC RIVER, IN THE SOUTHWESTERN QUARTER OF WASHINGTON, SHOWING THE 
ARMY WAR COLLEGE, AND BEYOND IT THE ANACOSTIA OR EASTERN BRANCH OF THE 
RIVER, ON WHICH IS THE WASHINGTON NAVY YARD 


From a photograph by Lect, Washington 


lems remained for original treatment in the 
increased park areas, and in the grouping 
of new statuary and buildings. 

Thus, after scouring the whole world of 
civic beauty, the commission found that the 
visionary Frenchman who werked with the 
forefathers of the republic had perfected a 
plan that met all the requirements of com- 
ing generations. 

In order to comprehend fully the scope 
and meaning of the Park Commission Plan, 
it will first be necessary to get some idea of 
Washington well fixed in your mind. Let 


dark and imperialistic past, the Capitol 
shines with a clean and serene dignity 
which is an eloquent embodiment of the 
spirit of modern democracy. 

The Capitol faces east and west, and 
stands on an eminence where many radial 
avenues meet. On a direct axis running 
due west from it is the Washington Monu 
ment, a mile and a half away. Beyond the 
monument is the Potomac River. Between 
the Capitol and the monument is the tract 
known as the Mall, which is in the first 
stages of improvement. 



















Directly north of the monu- 
ment is the White House. These 
three pivotal points—the Capi- 
tol, the Washington Monument, 
and the White House—are lo- 
cated to-day practically where 
L*Enfant intended them to be. 
Around them the Park Commis- 
sion Plan has been evolved in 
the form of a kite-shaped figure, 
intersected from east to west by 
the axis radiating from the Capi- 
tol, and from north to south by 
the line of the White House and 
the Washington Monument. It 
is proposed that the Federal 
buildings for legislative pur- 
poses shall be grouped around 
the Capitol, and the executive 
departments about the White 
House, while the scientific de- 
partments of the government 
shall face the Mall. 

While this plan has never 
been officially adopted by the 
government, it is the unwritten 
law which now governs the re- 
building of Washington. There 
have been and will be very 
slight departures from its pro- 
visions, but these are only due, 
in the main, to emergencies of 
site and condition. 





A MAGNIFICENT PARKWAY 


The scheme for the beautifi- 
cation of the Mall presents an 
architectural grouping almost 
unrivaled in any world capital. 
If the space intended for it had 
been left in virgin soil, the task 
of the commission would have 
been easy; but it was hideous- 
ly encumbered with unsightly 
buildings. Among other disfig- 
urements, the old station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad loomed 
up red and ugly in the vista be- 
tween the Capitol and the monu- 
ment. One of the first great re- 
sults of the commission idea was 
the removal of this obstruction, 
the banishment of railroad tracks 
from the Mall confines, and the 
final placing of the present splen- 
did Union Station on an ample 
site north of the Capitol, where 
its classic and truly dignified 
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THE FOUR LARGE BUILDINGS SHOWN 


POINTS IN WASHINGTON 


THE BUSIEST 
POST BUILDING, 


WASHINGTON 


BUILDING, ONE OF 
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THE 
THE NEW WILLARD HOTEL, 
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LINCOLN SQUARE, A SMALL BUT CHARMING PARK IN THE FAR EASTERN PART OF WASHINGTON, 
WITH THE EMANCIPATION MEMORIAL, BY THOMAS BALL 


e From a photograph by Leet, Washington 


proportions fit gracefully into the archi- 
tecture of the new city. 

The development of the Mall involves a 
program of noble dimensions. Summed up, 
the plan is to make of it the great artistic 
and pleasure highway of the city. 

Here will be a stretch of undulating 
green a mile and a half long and three hun- 
dred feet wide, walled on either side by elms 
planted in formal procession four abreast. 
Bordering this verdant carpet will be roads, 
parklike in character, extending from the 
Capitol to the Washington Monument. Just 
as the Garden of the Tuileries unites the 
Louvre with the Arc de Triomphe, afford- 
ing a pleasing passageway from the center 
of Paris to the western part of the city, so 
will this great road present a highway from 
the banks of the Potomac to the meeting- 
place of Congress and the legislative offices. 

Facing this road, with its walls of living 
green, will be rows of public buildings, 
each one with a distinct individuality, and 
yet all of the same classic type of archi- 
tecture. Already one structure—the Na- 
tional Museum—is in place on the north 
side of the Mall. On the other side, the 
two wings of the new home of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture are completed. Art 
galleries and edifices dedicated to the arts 
will flank the museum, while buildings de- 
voted to the sciences will be on either side 
of the Department of Agriculture. Thus 
the arts and the sciences will dwell amiably 
together. 

North of the Mall, beginning at its north- 
west corner, will stand a group of three 
magnificent government buildings. First 
will be the State Department, which will 
have a great state dining-room, splendid 
halls for international conferences, and all 
the regal physical appurtenances of a court; 
the Department of Commerce and Labor; 
and the Department of Justice. 

These buildings will offset three others 
already in place just across the lawn around 
the Washington Monument—the three be- 
ing the Corcoran Art Gallery, the home of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and the Bureau of American Republics. 
They are all of white marble, and fit ad- 
mirably into the new and harmonious archi- 
tectural scheme. 

In order to achieve the full effect of the 
Mall, a mighty change must be wrought. 
Fortunately, this is possible, because the 
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government owns all the property included 
in the scheme. The old Botanical Gardens, 
at the foot of the west esplanade of the Cap- 
itol, will be removed, and their site will be 
occupied by Union Square, an imposing 
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a magnificent view spread before him—the 
long, cool, green stretch of the Mall flanked 
by splendid marble buildings, with the 
Washington Monument looming aloft in 
the middle of the vista, and the gleaming 
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ROCHAMBEAU STATUE IN LAFAYETTE SQUARE, OPPOSITE THE WHITE HOUSE-—THIS MONUMENT, 
HAMAR, IS ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE IN WASHINGTON 


From a photograth by Leet, Washington 


open space, which will have as its central 
figure Shrady’s equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral Grant. The pedestals and foundations 
for the figure and its outlying groups are 
already in position. When the great chief- 
tain mounts his bronze steed, he will have 


Lincoln Memorial framed by the shining 
river far beyond. 

We now approach the central division of 
the plan, which has a universal interest be- 
cause it pertains to the Washington Monu- 
ment. Ever since its completion, this noble 
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and inspiring shaft has lacked adequate ap- 
proach and surrounding. At present it rises 
abruptly from a slight elevation of lawn, 
and the result is that the onlooker really 
loses some of the sense of grandeur that so 
great a work should inspire. 

In the proposed scheme it will have a 
really splendid environment. On the east, 
the bordering columns of elms which line 
the Mall will march on and spread them- 
selves to the left and right in extended ter- 
races forming a thick body of green. These 
groves will become small parks, command- 
ing ample views of the Capitol, the city, the 
White House, and glistening stretches of 
the Potomac. 

On th® west side of the shaft there will 
be a sunken garden with a great round pool, 
and marble steps leading from the pool to 
the monument platform. The garden will 
be surrounded by elm-shaded terraces, laid 
out in formal paths, and will be adorned 
with fountains and marble temples. The 
whole effect will be cool and refreshing, and 
will give the monument, seen from this low- 
er level, an additional height of forty-five 
feet. As a result, the dignity of the monu- 
ment itself will be maintained, and it will 
become part of a beautiful picture. 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


Only one grand section of the general 
scheme remains—the Lincoln Memorial. If 
present plans are carried out, it will occupy 
the area extending west for a mile from the 
Washington Monument to the Potomac— 
most of this being land reclaimed from the 
river flats—and will be the worthy termina- 
tion of a tremendous program. 

The situation with regard to this memo- 
rial is still somewhat unsettled. Congress 
voted to erect a suitable monument to Lin- 
coln. Three bills were presented covering 
it. One provides for a national highway 
from Washington to Gettysburg; the sec- 
ond for some structure—possibly a trium- 
phal arch—to be erected near the Union 
Station; the third for the really splendid 
expression of art which is part of the Com- 
mission Plan, and which fits so easily and 
naturally into the whole plan for the de- 
velopment of the city. The Park Commis- 
sion has recommended the site near the 
Potomac, which the government already 
owns, and practically the whole artistic 
world—particularly that part of it which 
deals with harmonious city building and 
ornamentation—has indorsed it. 

3 








It is a site which, in addition to being 
eminently practical and economic, has a 
strong sentimental appeal. Here a bronze 
Lincoln could sit facing the city in which 
he wrestled with the travail of a nation, 
while behind him, on the sloping green- 
sward of Arlington, sleep the host of dead 
who died that the Union might endure. 

The plan for the memorial is in keeping 
with its high purpose. It is proposed to 
construct a canal thirty-six beaded feet 
long and two hundred feet wide, with arms 
bordered by trees, to a concourse raised to 
the height of the Washington Monument 
platform. It will be similar in treatment 
to the canals at Versailles and Fontaine- 
bleau, in France, and at Hampton Court, 
in England. At the head of this canal will 
be a grand driveway, which will be in a di- 
rect line with the Capitol and the Wash- 
ington Monument, and will form the key to 
the whole park system of the city. 

Crowning this concourse, very much as 
the superb Arc de Triomphe crowns the 
Place de l’Etoile in Paris, will be the na- 
tion’s tribute to the memory of Lincoln. 
The commission has suggested a great por- 
tico of Doric columns. Whatever design is 
accepted—a number of eminent architects 
have been asked to submit plans—a statue 
of Lincoln will be placed to the east of it. 
Surrounding the whole memorial, and fra- 
ming it with greenery, will be linden-trees, 
planted four rows deep. 

Thus, if this admirable plan is carried 
out, the monuments of the two greatest 
Americans, who achieved for their country 
the richest fruits of liberty and humanity, 
will fittingly face each other. 

The two outlying wings of the commis- 
sion’s kite-shaped plan are the White House 
on the north, with its charming gardens, 
and the area to the south, much of which 
must be reclaimed from the water, and on 
which a great playground for the people and 
a memorial to the makers of the Constitu- 
tion will be created. 

From the west of the Lincoln Memorial 
it is planned to throw a bridge across the 
Potomac to Arlington. This project has 
been contemplated for many years. It be- 
gan with the idea of making the structure 
typical of the union of North and South; 
now it is planned to make it a memorial to 
the men who fell in the Civil War. 

Nor is this all of the plan for the future 
Washington. East of the Capitol, in the 
square next to the Congressional Library, 
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will rise a home for the Supreme Court of 
the United States, commensurate with the 
dignity and potency of its tenants. Far out 
to the west, upon St. Albans Mount, the 
new Episcopal Cathedral is rearing its 
Gothic splendor. 

The Commission Plan also involves a 
comprehensive park program, which will 
include, among other things, a connection 
between Potomac and Riverside Parks, 
which skirt the river, and Rock Creek Park 
and the Zoological Gardens, with their wild 
and tangled areas of loveliness. 

Hence Washington is in the process of 
a remarkable remaking. This process is in 
itself a significant precedent for every other 
city. Here is the reason why, and it is best 
stated, perhaps, by Arnold W. Brunner, 
architect of the new State Department build- 
ing, and one of the best-known American 
authorities on city-planning. 

“A city plan,” says Mr. Brunner, “is a 
program, a statement of events which are to 
be executed one after the other as the oppor- 
tunity offers. A city is not made; it grows. 
The city plan should be a scheme for that 
growth, so arranged that nothing may in- 
terfere with its systematic, orderly, and 
economical progress. The ideal program 
should be an artistic inspiration which at 
the same time gives every consideration to 
the practical needs of the community. Wash- 
ington is an ideal case in point; an example 
for all other American cities.” 

A CITY BEAUTIFUL 

But Washington, even as she waits for 
the consummation of that heroic Commis- 
sion Plan, presents a spectacle of peculiar 
and distinct attractiveness. The see-things- 
quick sightseer rarely appreciates the beauty 
which makes her, in the opinion of many 
people, the finest city in the world in grace 
and nobility of outline and proportions. 

Washington is fast becoming a great resi- 
dential city and a social center of unique 
charm. Scores of millionaires are establish- 
ing imposing residences on its avenues and 
circles, for in Washington they get the com- 
fort and seclusion of a city home without 
contact with the grime, sordidness, and con- 
gestion of metropolitan centers. Life lacks 


the hectic unrest of the clashing places. 
The whole atmosphere of Washington is 
serene and restful, and in spring and sum- 
mer presents more the appearance of a vast 
country place than a community of three 
hundred thousand persons. 
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Washington is our only city with a real 
leisure class—and by this I do not mean 
the colored population. Usually the so- 
called leisure class of our American com- 
munities comprises the idlers, the failures, 
and the generally uninteresting. Here, how- 
ever, you get a circle of culture and dis- 
tinction, recruited from the brilliant group 
of scientists that the government has assem- 
bled for its technical departments, from the 
ranks of retired army and navy officers, and 
from the diplomatic representatives of two- 
score foreign powers. Nowhere else in the 
country does society present so picturesque 
and cosmopolitan an aspect. 

Closely allied with these groups is the 
growing host of writers, students, painters, 
and sculptors who find Washington a con- 
genial field for research, meditation, and 
happy labor. The city is fulfilling her 
esthetic destiny. In the evidences of the 
finer arts she is adequately endowed. There 
are the fine paintings of the Corcoran col- 
lection, many historic treasures of marble, 
bronze, and oil in the public buildings, and 
a wealth of statuary—some of it very good 
and some painfully bad—in the parks and 
squares. And a word should be given to 
that splendid artistic triumph, which in 
itself makes a trip to Washington worth 
while—the wonderful figure of “Grief,” by 
St. Gaudens, in Rock Creek Cemetery. 

The conduct of Washington’s civic affairs 
is essentially different from that which ob- 
tains in any other American municipality. 
The city has no mayor, no council, no elec- 
tions. Authority is vested in three commis- 
sioners, named by the President and ap- 
proved by the Senate. Congress makes the 
appropriations and pays half the expenses, 
the other half being raised by taxation. 

Thus Washington sits amid her gardens 
and her memorials, the focus of national 
sentiment, a worthy symbol of the sover- 
eignty of a great republic. Yet what she 
needs quite as much as the fine conception 
of architectural harmony which I have tried 
to describe is a feeling on the part of all 
the people that she is their capital, the cen- 
ter and inspiration of their national life. 

When you go to West Point, the cradle 
of our army, and see the cadets at dress 
parade in their green amphitheater, you get 
a lesson in patriotism. So, too, in a dif- 
ferent way, with Washington. To see it is 
to behold the realized dream of a trium- 
phant democracy, clad in beauty and power. 

You are a better American for it. 























INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, 
AND RECALL 


THE ADVANCE OF THE MOVEMENT TO INCREASE THE PEOPLE’S 
CONTROL OVER THEIR GOVERNMENT 


BY JUDSON 


HEN, a few weeks ago, the 
of California voted three 
in favor of adopting the initia- 

tive, referendum, and recall, it was gener- 
ally recognized that this deliberate decision 
of a great State was significant of something 
moving in the public mind. It could scarce- 
ly be assumed that California was a wild 
and woolly community set off by itself in 
the backwoods, and gone crazy over a new 
idea. 

There were still some, nevertheless, who 
satisfied themselves with that explanation. 
For that matter, about twenty years before 
the Civil War opened, a national House of 
Representatives resolved that no petition re- 
lating to slavery should receive reading, 
reference, or consideration. The men who 
then shoved their heads into the sand, and 
assumed that they had obliterated the sla- 
very issue, were fair progenitors of those 
who to-day are unable to see a large mean- 
ing in the verdict of the Golden State. 

California has voted its lack of confi- 
dence in the institution of representative 
democracy as it has developed in that State. 

It has given its voice for the next onward 
step in the popularization of American in- 
stitutions. 

It proposes to reenforce the weak places 
in the fabric of popular government by ma- 
king it still more popular. 

It has indorsed that self-confident axiom 
of early French radicalism, that “the cure 
for the evils of democracy is more democ- 
racy.” It is going to try the thing out and 
see whether matters will be any worse when 
the people keep their fingers on the reins of 
government all the time. 


people 
to one 
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It is one of the interesting facts about 
putting direct legislative powers into the 
hands of the people that the people never 
afterward get convinced that they don’t 
know how to use these powers. You can go 
out and talk yourself black in the face, try- 
ing to persuade them that they are over- 
working themselves with the effort to under- 
stand about their own business, and that 
they haven’t the intellectual caliber to trans- 
act it so well as you could do it for them; 
but you don’t get them. Probably you will 
have more sense than to try. 


THE NEW SYSTEM IN CALIFORNIA 

Let us see just what these Californians 
have voted to undertake. They say that if 
eight per cent of the voters propose a law, 
or an amendment to the constitution, it must 
be submitted to the people to vote on. A 
majority vote will enact it. 

After an act has been passed by the Legis- 
lature, five per cent of the voters may pe- 
tition for its submission to the people of the 
State, when a majority may either accept 
or reject it. 

The recall provision requires that twelve 
per cent of the people, by petition, can re- 
quire a new election to determine whether 
an objectionable officer shall be removed or 
retained. At the recall election other can- 
didates may be presented against the un 
popular official, and the highest number of 
votes shall determine who shall thereafter 
hold the position. 

There are numerous minor qualifications. 
No act initiated or adopted by the people 
can be vetoed by the Governor. No act 
initiated and adopted by the people may be 
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amended by the Legislature; but an act 
adopted by the referendum, without the 
initiative, may be amended by the Legis- 
lature. 

These powers of initiative and referen- 
dum are retained by the people of the State 
as a whole, and also by the people of the 
cities, counties, and towns. Not over fif- 
teen per cent of the voters may be required 
on any initiative petition in these minor 
divisions, and not over ten per cent on a 
referendum petition. 

The operation of the recall as to State 
officers is as follows: 

On a petition of twelve per cent of the 
voters at the last preceding election, an elec- 
tion shall be called to fill the office involved. 
The petition must state the general grounds 
on which the removal is sought, and the suf- 
ficiency of this statement is not subject to 
review. The Governor, when such petition 
is filed, must call an election in not less 
than sixty nor more than eighty days. 

At this election there must appear on the 
ballot a brief statement of the reason for 
invoking the recall, and the officer against 
whom it has been demanded may also have 
printed on the ballot a brief statement jus- 
tifying his course of action. Candidates 
may be nominated against the man whom 
it is sought to recall, by petition of one per 
cent of the voters. The objectionable officer 
will also be a candidate, and his name will 
appear on the ballot, unless he should de- 
cline to run. 

The recall likewise may be exercised by 
the city, county, and town; in these cases, 
twenty-five per cent of the voters may be re- 
quired on the recall petition. 

Merely to state the substance of this plan 
is to make it apparent that the proposal is 
revolutionary in character. The Legisla- 
ture, the city council, or the county board, 
as the case may be, is not put out of busi- 
ness; but the people reserve the power either 
to undo any part of the work of the Legis- 
lature, council, or board, or, on the other 
hand, to add to that work. 

If the Legislature passes a law in the 
face of popular opposition, a petition may 
be filed requiring that the measure be sub- 
mitted to the people; and thereafter it can- 
not take effect until it has received the in- 
dorsement of a majority vote. On the other 


hand, if the Legislature fails to pass an act 
which a considerable portion of the public 
wants, an initiative petition may be filed, 
demanding a popular vote on the measure; 
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and a majority makes it law, not even sub- 
ject to the veto of the Governor. 


THE MARCH OF THE NEW IDEAS 

It is too late now to indulge the charitable 
notion that a State which adopts this system 
is moved by a spasm of protest against par- 
ticularly bad conditions, or dominated by the 
mob spirit. Laws substantially similar to 
those of California have been adopted in 
South Dakota, Oregon, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Maine, Montana, Arkansas, and 
Colorado. The constitutional amendment 
providing for such a system was adopted 
in Utah in 1900, but has never been put 
into effect because five successive Legis- 
latures have refused to adopt the necessary 
enabling act. The people of California 
obviated any such difficulty by writing into 
their constitutional amendment the neces- 
sary machinery for carrying out their pur- 
pose. There is no chance for an un- 
friendly Legislature to block it. 

In addition to the States named, Nevada 
now has the referendum, and will vote next 
year on the initiative, which has already 
been submitted. 

Nebraska, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming have all had the initiative and 
referendum amendments submitted by their 
Legislatures, and will vote on them next 
year. 

In Idaho, the referendum has been sub- 
mitted, and will be voted on by the people 
next year, without the initiative. 

In North Dakota, the last Legislature 
adopted the necessary resolution to submit 
the initiative and referendum amendment 
to the next Legislature ; if that body adopts 
it, it will then go before the people for their 
vote. 

The new constitution under which Ari- 
zona will shortly come into the Union in- 
cludes the initiative and referendum, but 
the recall provision was stricken out by 
Congress. . 

Finally, in addition to these States that 
have definitely moved toward the direct 
legislation system, agitation for the same 
methods of popular control is on in va- 
rious other commonwealths. It is _par- 
ticularly pressing in Ohio, Kansas, Texas, 
and Indiana. In Indiana, the Legislature 
has submitted to the people what is re- 
garded as the draft of a new constitution, 
including an authorization to the Legis- 
lature to establish the initiative and refer- 
endum. 
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Keeping in mind, now, that these direct 
legislative amendments, once adopted, have 
never been rescinded in any community, it 
seems worth while to consider what they are 
going to do for us; what their effect will be 
on legislation, on the Legislature, and on 
public officers. 

ARE THEY UNCONSTITUTIONAL ? 


The commonest objection to the initiative 
and referendum is that they are abhorrent 
to the Federal Constitution, which guaran- 
tees “republican” institutions to every State. 
It is urged that a republican government is 
one in which the people do their legislating 
through elected representatives. Under the 
initiative and referendum, the people re- 
serve the right to legislate directly, without 
the intermediation of elected representatives. 
In other words, it is protested that the 
initiative and referendum will make our gov- 
ernment a direct democracy instead of a rep- 
resentative one, and that this is uncon- 
stitutional. 

This whole question is shortly to come 
before the Supreme Court in a case in which 
the constitutionality of the Oregon initia- 
tive and referendum is assailed. The de- 
fenders of initiative and referendum will 
urge that direct legislation is an older in- 
stitution in this country even than the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and will point, for proof, 
to the New England town meeting and the 
county meeting of the Southern States. They 
will urge that the initiative is nothing what- 
ever except an elaboration of the petition. 
The town meeting and the county mass- 
meeting represented both the initiative and 
the referendum. 

Furthermore, it will be urged that the 
Constitution of the United States provides 
for its own amendment only through a refer- 
endum; that in seventeen States a town can- 
not annex territory without a referendum 
vote by the people affected; that in eleven 
States the question of a city or county sub- 
scribing to the stock of railroads, canals, 
and the like, must be submitted to a popular 
referendum; that the constitutions of sev- 
eral States provide that no legislation estab- 
lishing banks may take effect until ap- 
proved by the popular vote; that changes in 
the location of county-seats, issuing bonds 
to erect schoolhouses, the issue of liquor li- 
censes, granting franchises, and many other 
questions, have long been submitted to the 
referendum, and for decades there has been 
no question of constitutionality. 


REFERENDUM, 
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In this connection, the reasoning of the 
Swiss people may be illuminating. The 
Swiss constitution of 1848, like all other 
federal constitutions, is an adaptation from 
the United States. In 1869, the cantons of 
Zurich and Berne adopted the direct legis- 
lation procedure. It worked so successfully 
that there arose a movement to put the same 
procedure into the federal constitution. To 
this the same objection was urged that is 
now pressed in the United States—namely, 
that it would make a pure democracy, 
rather than a representative or republican 
democracy. The standpatters insisted that 
if the American scheme was good enough to 
adopt in 1848, it was still good enough to 
stick to; and they insisted that Americans 
got along without any of these direct legis- 
lation frills. 

Whereupon Swiss students busied them- 
selves looking into the various uses of direct 
legislation in the United States. They dis- 
covered that all our constitutions were 
amendable only by the referendum; that we 
retained the initiative and referendum as to 
the matters I have enumerated; and that, in 
short, the Americans had really set the ini- 
tiative and referendum example. 

The argument was good enough for the 
Swiss people, who decided these things 
were good American institutions which they 
might as well copy into their system. 
Whether our own Supreme Court will agree 
that the Swiss were right about it, we can 
only conjecture. 


A PREVENTIVE OF CORRUPTION 


It is commonly urged by people who don’t 
know anything about it, or who think their 
hearers don’t, that the initiative and refer- 
endum would take all business away from 
Legislatures and turn it over to the people. 

Experience does not bear out this view. 
The people hold their legislative powers as 
a check on the Legislature. They don’t 
care to do all the business, but are satisfied 
to know that if their elected lawmakers 
don’t do what is wanted, the people can do 
it themselves. The lawmakers know this, 
too, and the knowledge makes them vastly 
more responsive to public demands. The 
lobbyist, the boss, the slick manipulator, the 
jobster, find their occupation gone, because 
the Legislature knows that if it does the 
thing the people do not want, or leaves un- 
done that which the people want, the people 
have power to correct the omission or com- 
mission, as the case may be. 
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What use would it be, for instance, for a 
street-car company in San Francisco to 
spend a hundred thousand dollars in bribing 
aldermen to pass a franchise, if the com- 
pany knew that the people would probably 
invoke the referendum and refuse the fran- 
chise? What would it avail the railroads 
to buy up the Legislature and defeat a rail- 
road regulation bill, if they knew the people 
wanted that bill passed, and would turn 
around and pass it with their own votes, 
under the referendum ? 

Such questions as these answer them- 
selves. Buying and selling the votes of 
legislators, aldermen, and other public serv- 
ants would cease to be a remunerative busi- 
ness, and therefore nobody would engage in 
it. Legislation would be decided on its mer- 
its, the legislators always having in mind 
the disagreeable possibility that their work 
might be reviewed and repudiated by the 
people. 

True, we are assured that this would be 
mob rule; that the people would do all 
manner of extreme things; that badly 
drawn and ill-considered measures sup- 
ported by demagogues would be seized upon 
and passed by the rabble; and that there 
would be no permanence of institutions or 
security to property. 

The first answer to this objection is that 
the system of legislation through represent- 
atives has broken down before corruption, 
partizanship, and gang methods. The peo- 
ple don’t want to do all their legislating, 
by any means, but they do want to establish 
such checks as will assure them that the 
lawmakers will work for them, and not for 
special interests. 

The second answer is that communities 
possessing the power of direct legislation 
have had to make comparatively little use 
of it. When the incentive for corrupting 
the Legislature is removed, its members 
seem to reform themselves. After that they 
can be trusted. 

CAN THE PEOPLE BE TRUSTED? 

Now, as to the fear that the people can’t 
be trusted because they will be too radical. 

Of course, this objection can be main- 
tained only by those who fundamentally 
disbelieve in popular government. Expe- 
rience has shown that the people are really 
more conservative than the Legislature in 
maintaining all substantial rights. The 
people are not afraid of the labor vote, or 
the farmer vote, or the railroad vote, or the 
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business vote, or the Catholic vote, or the 
Lutheran vote. They don’t try to play the 
demagogues with themselves. They know 
they don’t need to. 

One of the finest illustrations of the es- 
sential conservatism of the people is the 
story of the industrial insurance legislation 
which the Swiss parliament passed in 1899. 

It was distinctly < measure in the interest 
of the trades-unions and working classes, 
and was passed because it was “good poli- 
tics.” It happened that there were in 
Switzerland many private corporations deal- 
ing in industrial insurance. The new law 
would put these out of business, without 
remuneration for their losses. The legis- 
lators ignored these considerations. Who 
cared about a bunch of capitalists losing 
some of their ill-gotten plunder? That was 
how the parliament looked at it, and the 
measure passed one branch without a sin- 
gle negative vote, the other with only one 
vote in opposition. 

Thereupon, people who did not believe 
that it was right to take their property 
and business away from the insurance com- 
panies without fair compensation circulated 
a referendum petition. The necessary sig- 
natures secured, an election was ordered, 
and the people rejected the bill by a vote 
of more than two to one. 

And in that connection another curious 
fact is noteworthy. The people didn’t~be- 
come offended with the legislators who had 
so gravely mistaken public opinion. At the 
next parliamentary election, nearly all the 
sitting members were reelected; the propor- 
tion of retirement was just about the same 
as in any other year. A French commenta- 
tor on Swiss politics, observing the amiable 
way the Swiss had of rejecting the legisla- 
tion and then reelecting the legislators, 
said : 

“These Swiss certainly are a funny lot. 
They repudiate their lawmakers—and then 
proceed to reelect them!” 

What we refer to generally as social 
legislation, of which this insurance measure 
is typical, seems to have rather a poorer 
chance in Switzerland under the referen- 
dum than before its adoption. The people 


as a whole don’t legislate for the benefit of 
either the submerged tenth or the superim- 
posed tenth, for the working man or the 
capitalist. 
people. 
This same conservative disposition of the 
people was again illustrated only two years 


They legislate for all the 




















ago in Australia. The labor party has 
long been very strong in Australia, and in 
1909 it came into control of the government. 
Thereupon its leaders promptly submitted 
two constitutional amendments t6 carry out 
their pet scheme of federalizing all author- 
ity over commerce and industry; but when 
the people voted on them, they rejected both 
amendments. 

Cases of this kind might be multiplied. 
In this country, about one hundred and fifty 
cities, in many States, are governed under 
a commission plan including the initiative, 
referendum, and recall. The system has had 
thorough trial, and the conclusion is that, 
while corruption and robbery are reduced 
to a minimum, the people seldom resort to 
direct legislation or recall. City councils 
know that if they don’t do what the people 
want, the people will do it themselves; so 
the councils do it, and save the people the 
trouble. 

CITY, STATE, AND NATION 


In our big and populous country we are 
probably a long way from direct legislation 
in national affairs; but its wide-spread ap- 
plication in States and cities will probably 
have significant influence upon the national 
Congress, tending to make it more repre- 
sentative of public opinion. 

The States which adopt these measures 
are invariably in the van of progress. Their 
example must influence national legisla- 
tion. We find that they commonly lead in 
the establishment of direct primaries, cor- 
rupt practises acts, election reforms, the 
limitation of campaign expenses, and other 
measures to make government more truly 
representative of the people. As more and 
more Senators and Congressmen go up to 
Washington from the States in which these 
new ideas have impressed public policy, 
Congress must surely be affected in the 
direction in which these progressive com- 
munities have been traveling. So, whether 
or not the initiative and referendum shall 
be applied to national affairs, they cannot 
fail to contribute much to the improvement 
of those affairs. 

We are going to have popular election of 
Senators before long, and with it one simple 
and obviously sensible reform in the na- 
tional legislative system ought to be effect- 
ed. It would make our national legislature 
more representative of the national will and 
purpose. It would, indeed, require an 


amendment to the Federal Constitution; but 
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we are coming to understand that even the 
Federal Constitution can be amended when 
the people want it. 


AN ANOMALY IN OUR GOVERNMENT 


We have a Congressional election in every 
even-numbered year. The people choose a 
new popular branch of their parliament, and 
give it a new mandate. In common sense, 
this new Congress, with its new mandate, 
ought to meet just as soon as possible, in 
order to carry out its instructions; but it 
doesn’t. Instead, the old Congress, despite 
its possible repudiation in November, gath- 
ers again in December to hold another ses- 
sion. It is not the Congress to which the 
people are looking for the execution of their 
orders. It is a back number. 

We have but recently had an illustra- 
tion of the bad working of this plan. In 
November, 1910, the country repudiated the 
Republican power and the leadership there- 
in of Speaker Cannon and his lieutenants. 
Nevertheless, a month after the election in 
which they received their dismissal, the Re- 
publican House, with Mr. Cannon pre- 
siding, was back in Washington to appro- 
priate another billion dollars for another 
year of the government’s conduct, and to 
pass as much general legislation as it could, 
despite the fact that the people had voted 
that for the time being they didn’t want that 
kind of legislation. 

The poor old United States, in such a 
juncture, is in the embarrassing position of 
the matron who, supposing herself a widow, 
has taken a new husband, only to have her 
former spouse turn up alive, to mar her 
prospects of domestic felicity. The most 
decent thing a husband can do in such a 
case is to stay dead; and the most decent 
thing a Congress can do is the same. 

The rejected Congress, for the most part, 
would be glad enough to do just this, but 
our curious system doesn’t permit it. No 
matter how dead it may be, it must gal- 
vanize itself back into a post-mortem sort 
of animation, and make whatever trouble it 
is capable of. 

In the regular course of events, as the 
legislative system is now organized, the 
newly elected Congress does not meet until 
thirteen months after it is chosen. More 
than half of its lease of political life has 
expired before it is due to meet in a regular 
session. Meanwhile, an unauthorized and 
repudiated Congress has to hold a session 
whose achievements are likely to be little 
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more than an embarrassment to the legiti- 
mate claimant of legislative power. 

One year and one month after his elec- 
tion, Mr. New Congressman appears in 
Washington for his first regular session. 
He has not had a single day’s legislative 
experience, unless an extra session has pro- 
vided it; yet he must appear before his con- 
stituency as a candidate for renomination 
within the next five, six, or seven months; 
and, if renominated, as a candidate for re- 
election, in eleven months. He has no 
chance to make a real record on his merits, 
and every temptation to make one through 
the method of the demagogue. 

Such demoralizing conditions would be 
avoided if the sessions were so rearranged 
that the old Congress would retire and the 
new one come in immediately following 
each biennial election. The public business 
would also get more sincere and satisfactory 
attention. 


NO REELECTION OF PRESIDENTS 


One other simple and practical change 
ought to be coupled up with the rearrange- 
ment of the terms and sessions of Congress. 
There ought to be a provision that the Pres- 
ident should not be eligible to a second 
term, or at least to a second term imme- 
diately following his first. 

It has come to be a tradition that a man 
once elected President is entitled to a sec- 
ond term. He is certain to desire one; and 
inevitably, to a greater or less degree, the 
whole policy of his first term is shaped to 
gain a renomination and a reelection. Pres- 
idents have rarely been independent enough 
to withstand this temptation to play politics. 

To prohibit the President’s reelection 
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would make him a free moral agent from the 
minute he came into office. His patronage 
power would be employed, not to strengthen 
him for repomination, but to give the best 
service, to earn the kindly sentiments of 
contemporaries, and to deserve the honor- 
able verdict of history. 

Nobody can understand quite so well as 
experienced public men how useful would 
be these simple reforms in governmental 
machinery. If the people understood, the 
reforms would not long be postponed. As 
it is, these betterments are considered only 
in an academic way by public men, and 
hardly at all by anybody else. Because 
their importance is so little appreciated, 
there is no public opinion to force their 
serious consideration. 

The suggestion’ of making the President 
ineligible for a second term is very common- 
ly coupled with the proposal to lengthen his” 
term to six years. A good deal is to be 
said in favor of this last idea, which would 
give an unhampered administration a bet- 
ter opportunity to execute its pledges, and 
would relieve the country for a longer period 
from the turbulence and the uncertainty 
which accompany national campaigns. 

Popular primaries, corrupt practises acts, 
the initiative and referendum, and other 
measures which look to the restoration of 
actual government control to the people, are 
with us to stay. The people have set. their 
hands to correct those evils which thirteen 
decades of constitutional government have 
developed. They have found out how to 
do it, and. from every corner of the land 
come multiplied evidences that they will 
not stop until they have accomplished sub- 
stantial, effective, determinative results. 
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I pon’t suppose he very often 
Goes up to tea with Squire Brown; 
The judge and deacon hardly know him, 
And ladies make him blush and frown; 
And yet— 
He’s hand in glove and boon companion 
With all the little boys in town! 





She doesn’t house-clean twice a season, 
Like other dames along our streets; 
I've seen her fast asleep in meeting, 
High up among the gallery seats; 
And yet— 
She always has a lump of sugar 
For every tired horse she meets! 


N. Clegh orn 


Sarah 

















THE GULLIBLE RICH 


AND THE ARMY OF SHARPERS AND SWINDLERS WHO LIVE BY 


PREYING UPON 


THEM 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


HE long, variegated, and interesting 
history of human fraud offers no 
more striking lesson than this— 
‘that quite as often as not it isn’t the poor 
man who has been parted from his money, 
it is not the widow’s mite which has been 
taken, but it is the rich man who has been 
the victim. It is the so-called “business 
brains” of the well-to-do that have played 
their possessor false, not the common sense 
of the ordinary mortal, struggling along to 
make both ends meet and fearfully facing 
the increased cost of living. 

William M. Chase, the artist, says there 
are fifty thousand fake Corots in this coun- 
try. But they are not in the homes of news- 
paper reporters, dry-goods clerks, school- 
masters, magazine editors, bookkeepers, 
farmers, and motormen. They are in the 
homes of the rich—of “merchant princes” 
and the like. 

The manufacture of “old masters” and 
antiques goes merrily on in Europe, and 
rich Americans supply the chief market. 
Many a fifteen - thousand - dollar master- 
piece which hangs in the gallery of an 
American millionaire is worth about as 
many cents, exclusive of the frame. Even 
the late E. H. Harriman was “stung” on a 
picture deal, and J. P. Morgan has bought 
imitations. 

Cassie Chadwick did not borrow from 
poor men—far from it; and for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, she could not have 


borrowed enough to satisfy her demands; 
and in the second place, she tould not have 
found poor men greedy and dazzled enough 
to let her have the money. 

The Humberts in France did not borrow 
in small amounts. 
remain among her peasant neighbors. 


Mme. Humbert did not 
Her 
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game would not have lasted twenty days, if 
she had. She went up to Paris among the 
rich and fashionable, and borrowed by the 
million francs for twenty years. 

If a totally unknown man should come 
to you or me, and tell us that he knew 
where he could buy some rare books for 
five thousand dollars, and could sell them 
to a rich collector for twenty thousand, we 
should be very likely to ask what the books 
were, to interview the man who wanted to 
sell them and the rich man who wanted to 
buy them, before we handed over five thou- 
sand dollars to the stranger. It might even 
occur to our mediocre intelligences to inves- 
tigate the stranger! Not having the kind of 
brains needed to make us rich, we should 
be stupid enough to be suspicious—or at 
least cautious. 

Yet that ancient book fraud has been 
worked again and again on men and women 
of wealth. As recently as last winter, on 
the promise of four-fifths of the profits, a 
rich widow gave forty-eight thousand dol- 
lars for the purchase of rare books to sell 
to a collector. Later, she discovered there 
was no collector, and that the books were 
equally non-existent; but the widow’s mite 
—of forty-eight thousand dollars — was 
gone. 

Again, if a man came to you or me claim- 
ing to be the inventor of some machine or 
process hitherto unknown to science, and 
destined to revolutionize some great indus- 
try, the chances are that we, before sinking 
our few precious hundreds in the scheme, 
should demand a searching investigation by 
scientists, humbly admitting our own igno- 
rance. But that would be because we have 
no business brains. The real business 
method is to plunge. 
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Only last summer a “solar electric gen- 
erator” was erected on the roof of a build- 
ing in the heart of New York’s financial dis- 
trict, and investors were invited to come up 
and see lamps illuminated by a current gen- 
erated from the sun’s rays. When the post- 
office inspectors got after the concern, they 
reported that they found the lamps to be 
secretly connected with the regular electric- 
light wires. Yet the “inventors” had suc- 
ceeded in interesting several well-to-do men 
in their preposterous scheme, and, the postal 
authorities said, had sold stock in blocks as 
high as five thousand dollars. 

It is no wonder the rich are preyed upon. 
The very qualities which oftentimes have 
made them rich have made them avaricious 
or kept them ignorant. Furthermore, a 
great many men have become rich by a 
stroke of luck which soon becomes, in their 
eyes, a stroke of judgment; and thereafter 
they trust their “judgment” as something 
infallible, neglecting ordinary precautions 
and the wholesome suspicions of ignorance. 


THE GREAT CASSIE CHADWICK FRAUD 


Let us take one of the most famous frauds 
of recent years—the marvelous deceptions 
of Mrs. Cassie Chadwick. Before her 
scheme was unmasked, she had borrowed 
about three million dollars. Almost eight 
hundred thousand of this came from J. W. 
Friend and F. N. Hoffstot, president and 
vice-president of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, of Pittsburgh, both bearing the 
reputation of being shrewd business men. 
Reckless loans to her caused one bank in 
Cleveland to shut its doors, and ruined the 
president and cashier. And Mrs. Chadwick 
had borrowed everything on the strength 
of an imaginary package of securities, a 
forged signature of Andrew Carnegie, and 
the whispered story—ridiculously untrue— 
that she was Mr. Carnegie’s illegitimate 
daughter. 

By marrying Dr. Lewy S. Chadwick, of 
Cleveland, the woman—whose past was 
shady enough, if anybody had taken the 
trouble to investigate it—secured a certain 


‘social credit, on the strength of which she 


borrowed enough money to establish a fat 
bank-account. Then, on the strength of this 
bank-account, she one day brought to the 
cashier, for deposit, a package of “secu- 


rities” and a promissory note for five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, signed with the name 
of Andrew Carnegie. 

To the cashier she whispered the 


‘ ” 


* secret 
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of her birth, when showing him the signa- 
ture, and asked him to certify the deposit of 
five million dollars’ worth of securities. 
At first he demurred, but upon her indig- 
nant request that he should examine the 
securities, he certified their deposit without 
looking at them. She was a large customer 
of the bank, you see. It would not do to 
offend her! Besides, he was dazzled by the 
Carnegie name. 

Armed with the cashier’s receipt, her 
ways were plain sailing. On the strength 
of her five million dollars’ worth of secu- 
rities and the preposterous tale of her par- 
entage, she borrowed right and left, of 
course at high rates of interest. To loan 
money at a fat rate on Carnegie securities, 
with the prospect of getting those securities 
if the debt were not paid, was a temptation 
which many a rich man could not resist. 

Yet the cashier on whose receipt Mrs. 
Chadwick borrowed had never seen the se- 
curities, and nobody took the trouble to ask 
him whether he had or not. Mr. Carnegie 
could have been reached by the aid of a 
two-cent stamp, and the whole fraud might 
have been exposed at any time; yet nobody 
wrote to Mr. Carnegie. An adventuress, a 
woman with a jail record behind her, on 
her own barefaced, preposterous story, 
duped banks and business men out of three 
million dollars. 

If these men had not been so dazzled by 
the glitter of Mrs. Chadwick’s gold—bor- 
rowed from the man she saw the day be- 
fore, of course—and dazzled, too, by the 
reputation of her alleged protector, they 
would never have fallen such easy victims. 
Among hard-headed working people, Mrs. 
Chadwick’s game would have lasted about 
ten minutes. But then — working people 
have no business brains. 


THE HUMBERTS AND THE KEELY MOTOR 


The same is true of the famous Humbert 
fraud in France. Mme. Humbert was the 
daughter of a peasant, who married the 
dilettante son of an ex-minister of justice 
to secure the needed social position, and 
then invented a huge fortune left to her by 
a mythical American millionaire, named 
Crawford, on which to borrow. Lawsuits 
were invented to tie the fortune up in liti- 
gation. The Humberts displayed the safe 
in which the millions were sealed, and 
manufactured Crawford heirs in order to 
take the case into the courts, to keep up 
the deception. 























Meanwhile they borrowed, and they bor- 
rowed mainly on the strength of high in- 
terest rates, to be paid when the fortune 
was theirs. For twenty years they played 
on the usurious instincts of the rich, and 
when the safe was finally opened by court 
decree, and was found to contain an old 
newspaper and a collar-button, the world 
wasted little sympathy on the Humberts’ 
victims. 

The case of the Keely motor is probably 
still remembered by many people. John 
Worrell Keely “invented” what he called 
a “hydro-pneumatic-pulsating-vacuo en- 
gine.” He said the pulsations of a tuning- 
fork or zither string would cause it to work 
by “liberating” a mysterious ether force. 
He began exhibiting the motor in 1874, and 
commanded the capital of credulous invest- 
ors for twenty-five years thereafter. The 
motor was seen to break iron bars when 
started by a tuning-fork, and it did won- 
derful work, at one period, by “liberating” 
the ether force in water. 

“On a quart of water,” cried Keely, “I 
could send a train of cars clear across the 
continent! ” 

Whereupon Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, his 
richest and most benevolent backer, gave 
him more money. Finally Mrs. Moore’s 
son, after Keely’s death, did what you or 
I would at least have been tempted to do 
before—he brought in scientists and made 
a real investigation of the motor. The 
floors and beams were full of hidden tu- 
bing, leading down from the motor to a 
secret machine in the cellar, and the won- 
ders of the motor had evidently been accom- 
plished by compressed air! 





GOLD FROM SEA-WATER 


A somewhat similar case was that of the 
machine to manufacture gold from sea- 
water, by which the late John S. Moore, a 
crafty banker and stock speculator of great 
wealth, was nicely fleeced. There have 
been many schemes to extract gold from 
sea-water, and many a dollar has been taken 
from credulous investors; but J. S. Moore 
was not a credulous investor—far from it. 
He was a Wall Street magnate, who had 
amassed millions — sometimes through the 
credulity of others. Yet he fell before the 
wiles of two State of Maine Yankees. 

The machine which was shown to him 
to extract gold from sea-water was lowered 
off a pier near his summer home at Sor- 
It came up each day containing un- 





rento. 
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Mr. Moore had the metal 
assayed, and there was no room for doubt. 
Gold from sea-water looked good to him— 
and he invested; but then the machine 
ceased to extract the yellow metal from the 


doubted gold. 


green sea-water off the pier. Further in- 
vestigation disclosed the fact that simul- 
taneously the Yankee inventor’s accomplice 
had ceased to dive under the pier and put 
the gold in! 

Why it is that “hard-headed business 
men” fall the easiest victims to spiritual- 
istic quacks has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Men of scientific mind investi- 
gate spiritualism; some, like Sir Oliver 
Lodge, even accept it. But they don’t hand 
over their pocketbook to the first clever 
medium that comes along, and they do not 
accept any manifestation without the most 
searching and rigid tests. Yet the history 
of “spiritualism” is full of cases where 
men of- wealth and business acumen have 
been most grossly and cruelly swindled, 
almost, it would seem, through a complete 
unbalancing of their reason. Is it because 
the business mind, accustomed to deal with 
material facts exclusively, loses its bearings 
when it gets into regions not material ? 

RICH VICTIMS OF “ MEDIUMS” 

The most’ famous case, of course, was 
that of poor Luther R. Marsh, who was 
grossly swindled, in turn, first by the noto- 
rious Ann O’Delia Diss DeBar, and later 
by Clarissa J. Huyler. Marsh was a rich 
man, a leader of the New York bar, a for- 
mer law partner of Daniel Webster, an 
orator, and man of practical affairs. Yet 
the Diss DeBar woman took him in com- 
pletely, by the commonest “tricks” of the 
medium game, by “spirit paintings,” and 
the like. She got herself installed in his 
handsome house in Madison Avenue, and 
there the “spirit pictures” were painted— 
merely by wiping white powder off some 
poor copies of old masters which Diss 
DeBar and her husband possessed. 

Mr. Marsh deeded his house to the wom- 
an, and gave her large sums of money. 
He was a complete dupe. Finally, how- 
ever, his friends intervened, the woman was 
tried and convicted of fraud, and Mr. 
Marsh was persuaded to go to his farm 
in northern New York to live. But before 
he got there he fell into the clutches of the 
second medium, who is said to have secured 
from him most of the fortune which had 
escaped the clutches of the other fraud. 
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In more recent years we have seen similar, 
if less notorious, cases. A rich lumber mer- 
chant in Brooklyn, a widower, fell a victim 
to a “spiritual priestess” there, deeding 
her his handsome house, and finally marry- 
ing her, all through the spirit aid of a 
“control” bearing the delectable name of 
Little Bright Eyes. Many of Little Bright 
Eyes’s spirit messages to the aged merchant, 
advising him to transfer his property to the 
medium, came out in court, when his daugh- 
ter by his first wife sued to have her father 
adjudged incompetent. She won her suit. 

A still more recent case was brought to 
light in the trial to break the will of Mrs. 
Ole Bull, widow of the famous violinist, a 
woman worth half a million dollars. When 
her daughter attacked the will, which made 
gifts of large sums to various men and 
women who were “mediums” or disciples 
of an alleged Hindu cult, the Raja Yoga, a 
remarkable mass of testimony was brought 
forward, showing how Mrs. Bull had held 
mystic “meditations” at her home; how 
communications from her dead husband had 
been given to her; how she had taken quack 
tonics and mysterious “cures.” Counsel 
for the daughter characterized the proceed- 
ings as a “psychic conspiracy.” 

But, of course, victims of the spiritual- 
istic fraud are victims of their own imag- 
inations and their lack of the scientific 


“ 


‘spirit. One cannot deny them some sym- 


pathy. Victims of certain other frauds— 
Wire-tapping, for example—are victims of 
greed, pure and simple, and deserve no more 
sympathy than their victimizers. 


VICTIMS OF THE WIRES AND THE WHEEL 


A notorious case of this kind happened 
not so many years ago—in 1906, to be 
exact. The president of a bank in New 
Britain, Connecticut, William F. Walker, 
a man of reputed ability and of excellent 
social standing, found himself heavily in- 
volved as a result of some foolish specula- 
tion in stocks. At this crisis of his affairs, 
he was surprised to receive a call from a 
well-dressed, urbane stranger, who knew all 
about his troubles. The stranger said he 
was a manager for the Western Union, and 
in a position to keep racing news back. He 
induced the banker to go into the scheme 
for five hundred dollars, and departed. 
The next day the banker received a check 
for three thousand dollars. 

That was the golden bait. The banker, 
pressed for money, forsook all caution and 
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swallowed bait, hook, and sinker. He went 
up to New York to consult his “ benefactor” 
about a big coup. A messenger met him 
at the Grand Central Station and escorted 
him to the Western Union headquarters. 
There he met the “manager” hurrying hat- 
less through the corridors, on his way, so 
he said, to a directors’ meeting. He was 
too busy to see Mr. Walker then, he de- 
clared, and arranged an interview that 
evening at a hotel. 

As a result of this interview, the banker, 
two days later, put a hundred thousand 
dollars on a horse—and lost. It was ex- 
plained to him that the loss was due to his 
own error in playing the horse to win, in- 
stead of for a place. He believed this, went 
back to Connecticut, borrowed two hundred 
and forty thousand dollars’ worth of se- 
curities from the bank, plunged again— 
and again lost. 

Then he realized he had been duped, and 
fled the country, a shining example of greed 
making an easy mark of a reputable busi- 
ness man. 

The gambling instinct, indeed, has car- 
ried more than one rich man far beyond 
the bounds of ordinary caution. In a re- 
cent suit for divorce, the wife of an alleged 
gambling-house keeper swore that on one 
occasion “a certain steel king” lost one 
hundred and forty thousand dollars at rou- 
lette. An affidavit in another suit referred 
to the same incident, and declared that the 
victim did not even get a fair run for his 
money: 





I remember one instance when a certain indi- 
vidual whose name I don’t care to disclose was 
robbed of $140,000 by a device in the roulette- 
wheel in a gambling-house in Atlantic City. 

Probably many readers will also recall 
William Travers Jerome’s raid on Can- 
field’s gambling establishment in New York 
and the subsequent disclosures—how the 
wheél was crooked, and how a scion of the 
Vanderbilts had lost fifty thousand dollars 
playing it. You or I would scarcely stake 
fifty thousand dollars on the chances of a 
gambler’s honesty! 

Back in the year 1900, one of the tellers 
of the First National Bank of New York— 
‘ hich is among the six largest banks in 
America—was Cornelius L. Alvord, Jr. 
Under the eyes of its high-priced officials 
and its board of directors, composed of some 
of Wall Street’s most famous financiers, 
this humble teller, whose salary was thirty- 
three hundred a year, got away with nearly 


























seven hundred thousand dollars of the 
bank’s money. 

The story was always most amusing to 
newspapermen, because a week before the 
exposure of the theft the counsel for the 
bank had written to the city editors of 
various New York dailies, complaining of 
a very slight mistake in a hastily construct- 
ed news article, and characterizing this mis- 
take as “inexcusable”! 


FRAUDS IN THE ART TRADE 


But it is, perhaps, in the purchase of 
paintings and antiques that the rich fall 
the easiest victims to fraud. This is only 
natural. In the first place, the rich, as a 
class, know very little about art—that is, 
in a technical sense—so that they are not 
capable themselves of deciding the genuine- 
ness of a picture. In the second place, the 
art frauds are so clever that even the experts 
are frequently deceived. And, finally, to be 
a patron of art and own a collection of old 
masters is just now the great ambition of 
American millionaires. They are ripe game 
for the fakers. 

When such men as William M. Chase 
and John W. Alexander assert that there are 
thousands of spurious Corots in America, 
when raids in Paris disclose the studios 
where these “Corots” are painted, when 
this particular artist is known to be the 
subject of more copies than any other mas- 
ter, it seems incredible that any sane man 
would buy for thousands of dollars a pic- 
ture attributed to him, except after the 
most searching investigation by art experts 
and trained artists. Yet every winter in 
New York “Corots” are sold at auction, 
literally by the scores, and always to rich 
men, for good, fat prices. 

These men would not buy bogus bonds 
on Wall Street. Why are they so ready to 
buy bogus pictures in the auction-room? 
The fact that the pictures were last in the 
collection of some’ well-known man does 
not guarantee their genuineness.. Where did 
he get them? Where did the man he got 
them from get them? 

Not long ago Dr. Bode, director of the 
Berlin National Art Gallery, paid forty 
thousand dollars for a wax bust which he 
declared was the work of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Later it turned out to be the work 
of an obscure English sculptor, who lived 
in the nineteenth century. If Dr. Bode can 
be thus easily deceived, what is to prevent 
the deception of the ordinary buyer? 
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Indeed, Dr. Bode has been one of Mr> 
Morgan’s experts, o that even Mr. Morgan 
cannot always feel safe. Nor has} fie’ al- 
ways been safe. Did he not buyag6py of 
the famous bust of St. Martin—-whith was 
abstracted from the church Of Soudeilles, 
in France—under thé impression that it was 
the genuine? No less tha six of these 
“genuine” busts afterward turned up. 

Only a year-or/so_ago_the arrest of the 
so-called Count and Countess\d’Aulby at 
their chateau in\France disclosed how they 
had sold many of their “family” paintings 
—Corots, Daubignys, Titians, Murillos, 
and so on—to Mrs. Charles Hamilton Paine, 
of Boston and Paris, for forty thousand 
dollars. The “count” had worked exten- 
sively in the bogus masterpiece market, and 
in the trial the late E. H. Harriman was 
disclosed as a victim. His paintings were 
all frauds, and were sold on the strength 
of a family history which nobody seems to 
have taken the trouble to investigate. His 
victims were only too ready to believe that 
they had acquired Murillos and Titians, 
to rival the collection of some other mil- 
lionaire. 

Not long ago an art expert visited the 
gallery of a very rich New York merchant, 
and there viewed a Botticelli. 

“To my amazement,” he is quoted as 
saying, “I found that it was painted in oil, 
and not in tempera, as it should have been 
if genuine, tempera being the medium used 
by Botticelli.” ; 

This picture cost the collector many 
thousands of dollars—all of which he 
might have saved by consulting the expert, 
in the first place. 

In 1910 a wealthy New Yorker, a man 
of affairs and a man of science, with a 
trained mind, sued a picture-dealer to re- 
cover several thousand dollars which he had 
paid for a painting alleged to be the work 
of a famous Dutch artist of the seventeenth 
century, and also for an alleged Rubens. 

In proof of his contention that these 
pictures were frauds, he submitted affidavits 
from several art experts in Holland, au- 
thorities in Dutch art. But it does not ap- 
pear that he consulted these experts until he 
had paid something like fifteen thousand 
dollars to the dealer! Human credulity, in 
these days, can be no better displayed than 
by trusting a picture-dealer. One would 
suppose that a man who had acquired money 
enough to trust one would nave acquired 
sense enough not to. But such does not 
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appear to be the case. That is not the way 
“business brains” work. 

FAKE STOCKS AND “SUCKER LISTS” 

In the long annals of the post-office in- 
spection department, of course, the great 
majority of frauds practised through the 
mails have been practised on people of 
comparatively moderate means. But the 
reason for this would seem largely to be 
because these frauds are chiefly the sale of 
“fake” mining stock, and the like, and 
must therefore be practised on men and 
women more or less ignorant of the stock- 
market and financial affairs. Even so, by 
no means all of them are aimed at the poor 
or middle classes, and by no means all of 
the two hundred and fifty thousand names 
said by the postal authorities to be on the 
“sucker lists” possessed by the “fake” 
promoters and their tribe are the names of 
people in moderate circumstances. 

A dealer in “fake” mining stock, arrest- 
ed and convicted in the spring of 1911, 
wrote to one of his agents regarding a 
Mrs. Blank: 


She is not a heavy investor herself, but she has 


brothers and sisters who are well heeled, and it 
is worth while to cultivate the family. 


He also wrote of a wealthy German- 
American in Iowa who would take fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of stock. This 
man, however, came under the classification 
of “hard suckers.” One had to answer his 
questions carefully. The “sucker list” is 
divided into three parts—‘“ hard suckers,” 
“easy suckers,” and those who will “take 
any old thing.” That this list is said to 
retain many of the same names year after 
year is one of the strangest examples of 
human greed and credulity combined. 

The so-called “Spanish prisoner” swin- 
dle, which bobs up ever so often, is one 
of those practised through the mails on 
rich people, and often with success. The 
plan is simple. A letter is addressed to 
some foreigner who has recently died, noti- 
fying him that he has been left large in- 
terests in some remote American or Mexican 
mining property, and asking that he or a 
family representative should come over to 
see about the transfer of the property, and 
the like. Of course the heirs read the let- 
ter, and sometimes fall victims to the trap. 

The original bait held out was a deposit 
of gold and jewels by a forgotten relative 
who had died in a Spanish prison. Hence 
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the generic name of the fraud. Once lured 
to this side, the family representative is 
variously induced to make a large deposit 
to cover the transfer of property, or to pur- 
chase an adjoining mine, or something of 
the sort. Naturally, he never sees his money 
again. 

And this preposterous scheme works. As 
recently as 1909 an Englishman was thus 
defrauded of more than twenty thousand 
dollars. 

A curious example of the ease with which 
rich men are sometimes trapped was fur- 
nished not long ago in Wall Street. One 
of the most famous banking-houses in the 
country floated a bond issue. The bonds 
were offered to regular banks and brokers 
over the counter, let us say at ninety-two 
and a quarter. Meanwhile, presumably to 
create interest in the new issue, the sponsors 
were causing to be offered a few bonds for 
ninety-two and three-quarters on the curb, 
and had agents buying them in at that price. 
A broker, passing the curb, observed this. 
He made a bee-line for the banking-house, 
bought all the bonds he could at ninety-two 
and a quarter, rushed back to the curb, and 
unloaded on the unsuspecting agents of the 
firm. He cleared up two or three hundred 
dollars in ten minutes. 

But the sequel was even more amusing. 
The head of the firm sent for him and re- 
proached him severely for a breach of busi- 
ness ethics! Business ethics are truly a 
wonderful thing. 

Examples might, if space permitted, be 
multiplied by the thousand, to show that 
credulity is not confined to people of mod- 
erate means or no means at all; that lack 
of caution and proper investigation is not 
exclusively a fault of the poor and ignorant, 
but also of the rich and supposedly crafty 
and wise; and, finally, that get-rich-quick 
schemes are perhaps no more frequently 
and successfully worked, relative to the pro- 
portion of poor and wealthy in our popula- 
tion, than get-richer-quick schemes. 

Are we driven, then, to the horrible con- 
clusion that great wealth and _ business 
shrewdness are not inevitably a sign of all 
the wisdom and all the virtues? We are; 
even to this heretical, not to say iconoclas- 
tic conclusion are we driven. It is, of 
course, utterly at variance with the conclu- 
sion of the rich men themselves; but the 
rich have been so frequently gulled in other 
ways that it is quite possible they have been 
deceived in their opinions of themselves. 
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CCORDING to their custom on Satur- 
A day night, Les Quatre Craqueurs had 
met at André’s. All were in excellent 
spirits. M. Félix Roland, the light of the 
four, had already surpassed himself. Never 
before had his gaiety been so unrivaled; his 
flood of anecdote of la jeunesse dorée in 
la belle France seemed inexhaustible. The 
charm of his wit, the neatness of his phra- 
sing, held his three friends enchanted; and 
the demi-tasse was not yet served. After 
the demi-tasse always came M. Roland’s 
chef-d’ ceuvre—how he had killed the Prus- 
sian when he was a soldier of France. Les 
Quatre never grew tired of this story. 

Les Quatre, that was the name by which 
André knew them; that was the name by 
which most of the patrons of the little West 
Side restaurant knew them. 

But Les Quatre Craqueurs were not all 
braggarts, nor yet liars. The name had been 
chosen out of sportiveness, having its origin 
in M. Roland’s quizzical sense of humor. 
M. Georges Picavet approved of it, and said 
so; M. Picavet always approved of every- 
thing M. Roland did. M. Rasselia and M. 
Dalbiare had never approved of it, but when 
M. Roland christened the coterie they had 
not the courage to dissent. 

As I have said, the four friends, perhaps 
the four most congenial spirits of all New 
York’s expatriate Frenchmen, were in fine 
fettle. MM. Dalbiare was even gay. While 
they waited for the demi-tasse he made three 
bons mots in succession—most remarkable 
for M. Dalbiare. 

The demi-tasse came. They drank, and 
in the pause that followed M. Picavet said: 

“Tell us the story of your fight with the 
uhlan, chevalier.” 

It was always M. Picavet who said this. 

M. Roland drew back in his chair. He 
was a little man, but now his short, lean, 
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wiry figure seemed to swell until it assumed 
commanding proportions. M. Roland prided 
himself on his fine military bearing. De- 
liberately he stroked his thick, iron - gray 
mustache, waxed to two fine points. He 
glanced proudly at M. Dalbiare, the cynic. 
Then he began: 

“When I first became a franc-tireur I was 
a most timid young man. The battle made 
me sick; when the firing began I used to 
feel a weakness in the knees. This grieved 
me sorely, for I was a loyal franc-tireur, 
and wanted to support the colors of France 
as best I could. 

“But every time I went into battle there 
would be that trembling of the knees, and 
my stomach would go piff-pouff against my 
heart and stuff me all up with fear. This 
was embarrassing. Often did I berate my- 
self for being a coward; yet I knew that I 
was not a coward. 

“The test came, my friends, in the little 
engagement which we had with the Prus- 
sians outside of Bernay. We were surprised, 
and the uhlans came down on us like a 
whirlwind. It was during ‘the breakfast- 
hour—a most irregular hour for the attack. 
I was sitting with my cup of coffee and my 
panier on the knee when the Prussians came 
around the turn in the highway. How they 
thundered down the dusty road!” 

M. Roland beat the air with his clenched 
fist to indicate the mad rhythm of the charge. 

“I jumped to my feet and reached for my 
rifle; but a great blond uhlan was down on 
me with his lance before I could throw a 
shell into the chamber. And that was good 
fortune, my friends. Just as the Prussian 
struck at me with his lance I held my panier 
against my stomach, for there it was that I 
felt the sinking feeling, as usual.” 

The narrator looked M. Dalbiare in the 
eye with candor unshrinking. 
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“ His lance struck the panier and glanced 
through the scruff of my trousers. I seized 
the half of the lance and pulled. The 
Prussian lost his balance, and fell from his 
horse all in a heap. I was on him in an 
instant, and with my hand on his throat I 
struggled with him. 

“That Prussian was a big man and a 
strong man. He tried to force my hand 
away from his throat; but with my left hand 
I reached around to my belt and drew my 
bayonet. I thrust the point through his 
throat, and he died there.” 

An impressive silence followed. Then M. 
Roland went over his climax, and illustrated 
by using a paprika-shaker, a carafe, and a 
bread-stick. 

“Here was the Prussian, where this 
paprika-pot is. Here was I, this carafe. 
Let the bread-stick be the lance. Pouff! 
The uhlan strikes my panier with the lance, 
and I have him from his horse here where 
the wine-stain is. It was all over in a 
moment.” 

Another pause. M. Picavet sighed with 
relief; M. Dalbiare cleared his throat, but 
did not speak; M. Rasselia picked up his 
empty wine-glass and twirled it thoughtful- 
ly between his fingers. 

“No,” said M. Roland slowly, “I was 
never afraid again. But there was not 


much more fighting in my regiment. I was 
only in one important engagement. It was 


after that battle that the decoration was 
conferred.” 

With an adroit movement of the hand, he 
drew back the front of his coat and dis- 
played the white-enameled five-rayed star— 
the emblem of the Legion of Honor. That 
the decoration might not be too conspicuous, 
he wore it without the customary ribbon of 
scarlet watered silk. And never was he 
known to give the details of the winning of 
the star. 

“When I left my native village in Picardy 
with the raw levies of the recruiting ser- 
geant,” continued M. Roland, “I had in 
mind that saying of the great Napoleon, 
that the baton of a marshal lies in the 
haversack of every private. Alas for the 
dreams of youth, my friends! They ended 
at Sedan. But it is not fitting that a soldier 


of France should repine.” 

As he ended his story, M. Roland threw 
out his small, sinewy hands in a sweeping 
gesture of resignation. 

“Tt is not fitting,” said M. Picavet. 

“The grand old days are gone; one 
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needs not to be brave any more,” declared 
M. Rasselia. 
M. Dalbiare opened his lips, but did not 
speak. 
II 


Tue other diners were all gone now. 
André was putting the paper over the cage 
of the canary; it was the sign of the closing 
hour. Les Quatre arose. M. Roland was 
humming a snatch of a chanson. As they 
passed Mme. André, balancing her books at 
the cashier’s desk, he paused to present her 
the carnation in his buttonhole, and to pay 
her a pretty compliment. He always had a 
compliment for Mme. André, and it was 
always a new compliment. 

In the street, Les Quatre separated. M. 
Rasselia went north, to his home in East 
Fifty - Fourth Street. M. Roland strode 
away west, toward his lodgings near Seventh 
Avenue. M. Picavet and Dalbiare stood 
for a moment looking after him. 

“Indeed, the chevalier does carry himself 
as becomes a soldier of France,” said M. 
Picavet admiringly. 

“Poor M. Félix!” gently murmured M. 
Dalbiare. 

“Fortunate M. Félix, rather,” returned 
M. Picavet. “A bachelor, and retired on a 
competence!” 

M. Dalbiare did not reply; he coughed. 

M. Roland lodged in a four-story brick 
apartment-house that was as like its neigh- 
bors on the street as one pea in a pod is 
like its colleagues. Its only individuality 
was its number, 748. 

M. Roland let himself in with a latch- 
key. He mounted two flights of stairs, still 
humming his chanson, but humming softly, 
so that no other lodger in the house might 
be disturbed. When he reached the landing 
at the top of the second flight, a door five 
paces down the corridor opened, and the soft 
voice of a woman asked: 

“Ts it you, M. Roland?” 

“Oui, Mule. Mathilde, c'est moi, M. Fé- 
lix Roland, prince of good fellows, and at 
your service.” 

“Won’t you have a cup of chocolate, M. 
Roland ?” 

Miss Matilda Loring stood in her door- 
way, tall, gentille, and stately. In the light 
reflected from behind, her soft, white hair, 
massed about her soft, white, wrinkled face, 
shone like an aureole. To M. Roland she 
made an enchanting picture. He was sorry 
that he had given his carnation to Mme. 
































André—no, not that, but he was sorry that 
he had not another carnation for Miss 
Matilda. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, nothing could give 
me more pleasure in this world! Your choc- 
olate is like the nectar of the gods.” 

“Oh, M. Roland, you are wildly extrava- 
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nights they always talked of war—this 
sweet old maiden lady of threescore, and 
this dark-eyed, grizzled little man of sixty- 
five. It was bred in the bone on Miss 
Matilda’s part. She came from Revolu- 
tionary stock. Her grandfather had been 
an officer on General Washington’s staff; 





gant in your language,” chided Miss Ma- 
tilda, flushing faintly. 

The chocolate was drunk from dainty 
blue china cups, while they sat and talked 
in Miss Matilda’s sitting-room. 

M. Roland’s Saturday evening cup of 
chocolate with Mlle. Mathilde was an estab- 
lished institution, like the meeting of Les 
Quatre at André’s, like his story of the 
Prussian. It had been so for six, eight, ten 
years—ever since M. Roland had come to 
lodge at No. 748. 

There was one topic of interest that 
grew old for them. On Saturday 
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never 


AH, MADEMOISELLE, DO NOT ASK ME. THAT WAS A CRUEL FIGHT—NOT FIT FOR A LADY'S EAR!” 


her father had served in the War of 1812. 
Relics of both these soldiers held posts of 
honor on the walls of her sitting - room. 
Over the mantel hung her father’s saber, 
his pair of silver-mounted pistols, and his 
commission, a bit of framed parchment 
signed by his commander-in-chief. On the 
wall opposite was suspended the musket 
with which her father had fought at Lun- 
dy’s Lane. Above were crossed American 
flags. 

Although they so often talked of war, of 
heroes, and deeds of valor, M. Roland had 
never told Miss Matilda the tale of the 
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Prussian and the struggle at Bernay. Once, 
years ago, she had asked him how he had 
won the star of the Legion of Honor, but 
he had evaded an answer. 

“Ah, mademoiselle,” he had said, “do 
not ask me. ‘That was a cruel fight—not 
fit for a lady’s ear!” 

After this, M. Roland seldom wore the 
decoration. To-night, when he threw back 
his coat, Miss Matilda noticed that it 
gleamed on his breast. 

“You have your star, M. Roland. What 
a glorious moment when your general con- 
ferred it upon you before your regiment on 
parade!” 

M. Roland was silent. 

“It was your general?” Miss Matilda 
insisted. 

Still M. Roland hesitated. 

“Oui, mademoiselle,” he said at last; 
“ ves 99 

Miss Matilda saw that he was unwilling 
to talk of his decoration, and did not farther 
pursue the subject. 

“You are like my father, M. Roland. 
He would never speak of his personal. ex- 
ploits.” 

M. Roland winced. 

“For a soldier of France, mademoiselle,” 
he said, rising, “it would not be becoming.” 

His adieu was less elaborate than usual; 
he almost hurried from the room. As soon 
as he had reached his own chamber on the 
top floor, and had lit the gas in his bed- 
room, he removed .the five-rayed star from 
his waistcoat. He slipped it into a little 
black leather box on his dresser, and 
pressed the cover down with a snap almost 
vicious. Then he glanced around his tiny 
sleeping-apartment, a frown of disapproval 
on his face. 

There was nothing worthy of note in 
the appointments of the room, which were 
modest but not cheap, except the four steel 
engravings on the wall. Above the bed, at 
the right, hung a copy of Meissonier’s 
“Friedland”; opposite the foot was a head 
of Louis Napoleon; on the left, large pic- 
tures of the Marquis of Lafayette and Na- 
poleon as first consul claimed half the 
wall-space. 

As his eyes moved reflectively from pic- 
ture. to picture, the frown on M. Roland’s 
face deepened. He turned from the por- 
trait of the debonair marquis with the nails 
of his fingers biting into the palms of his 
hands. He actually glared into the old- 
fashioned walnut-framed mirror above the 
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dresser, and angrily shook his fist at his 
own image. 

“Paugh! A soldier of France!’ 

An accent of derision barbed his words. 

As he wheeled about, M. Roland took 
pains to keep his eyes frem falling again 
upon the aristocratic features of the mar- 
quis. It seemed that never again could 
he look with delight upon any of these pic- 
tures of long-worshiped heroes. No longer 
could he meet these lords of battle face to 
face. He was self-banished from the altar 
of his household gods. Why? 

The truth must be told. From his na- 
tive village in Picardy, M. Roland had en- 
viously watched the green levies march 
away—some with song and laughter, some 
with tears—to fight the Prussians; but he 
had never responded to the call of the mar- 
shaling drum. 

From the cradle, almost, it had been his 
dream to be a soldier; but when he reached 
manhood, and war came, he found that his 
Creator had left the iron of the soldier out 
of his soul. He lacked the stoutness of 
heart to volunteer, and the draft had passed 
him by. He had gone to Paris and had 
become a waiter. Driven from the city by 
the Commune, he had crossed the ocean to 
New York, and had followed the same hate- 
ful calling. 

He had prospered; the tips had been fat; 
yet he despised the labor of his hands to the 
last. At sixty he had been able to retire, 
his declining years secure from want. Then 
it was he became the first of the Les Quatre 
Craqueurs—le chevalier; but the lie was 
bitter in his heart. 

It had never been so bitter, so hateful, as 
to-night. 


’ 


Ill 


At length, M. Roland cast off his bad 
humor with a shrug, and sank into a chair 
beside his bed. He sat there a long time, 
deep in reverie. It would have been hard 
to determine when he drifted from reverie 
into sleep. 

He dreamed that he was leading a charge 
in battle. Great guns flashed and thun- 
dered; musketry whined and rattled; men 
were struck down all around him, their 
bodies falling in bloody, quivering knots, 
shattered and shot-torn. Yet he was not 
afraid. 

The tumult increased, the trampling and 
crashing, the shouts of victory, the shrieks 
of the wounded and dying. Cannon- 
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HE DREAMED THAT HE WAS LEADING A CHARGE 
IN BATTLE 


smoke drooped low over the field; it was 


smothering him. M. Roland awoke. 

It was smoke; it filled his room; from 
the rear of the building a red glare shone 
in at his window. Distinctly he heard 
shrill cries, the trampling of feet in the 
corridor. He sprang up. Almost uncon- 
sciously he ran to the dresser and picked up 
the little leather box containing the decora- 
tion. He rushed through his sitting-room 
and out into the hall. 

The smoke in the narrow corridor was 
thick, like river fog. The low-burning gas- 
lamp at the head of the stairs glowed a 


blurred flicker of light in haze-thickened 


darkness. An acrid odor prickled his nos- 
trils and stung his eyes; his heart crowded 
up into his throat, his lungs rebelled at the 
poisonous air. 

He shot a fearful glance down the stair- 
way. There was no gleam of flame. He 
pitched down the flight. When he reached 
the hall below a babel of voices and foot- 
steps floated up from the darkness farther 
down. He tried to hurry down faster, 
urged on by the fear of being outstripped 
in the wild scramble to get out of the build- 
ing. He tripped and nearly fell headlong, 
yet took no caution. 


How he got to the street M. Roland did 
not know. He inhaled a few breaths of 
fresh, sweet air, and his reeling brain was 
steadied. With his pulses still humming 
in his ears, he threaded his way through 
knots of surging firemen, vociferous police- 
men, smoking and glowing engines, to the 
opposite side of the street. 

Here the sidewalk was 
half -clad, gesticulating tenants of No. 
748, sympathetic neighbors, and mildly 
curious spectators—all shivering in the 
keen November air. M. Roland stood with 
his back against a street-lamp and tried to 
collect his shattered wits. 

Reserve fire-engines clanged up - the 
avenue; a brass-lunged fire chief bawled 


crowded with 








out hoarse commands; helmeted firemen 
dragged the reeking hose-lines back and 
forth. A hum of voices from the crowd 
filled the pauses when the clash and clangor 
from the fire-fighters died down. From the 
rear of No. 748 wide banners of orange 
flame streamed up into the black void of 
the sky. 

A hand fell upon M. Roland’s arm, and 
Miss Matilda Loring’s soft voice quavered 
in his ear: 

“M. Roland! Oh, ‘tis you, M. Ro- 
land!” 

M. Roland started with contrition. In 
his frantic desire to escape from the smoke- 
choked corridors he had forgotten that such 
a person as Miss Matilda existed. 

“ Mademoiselle!”” He crushed her hands 
in his. “ Thanks to the good God, vou are 
safe!” , 

“Yes, M. Roland, -but think of my war 
relics! They hurried me down-stairs with- 
out them.” 

“But you are unharmed, mademoiselle. 
Think of that; do not grieve.” 

M. Roland smoothed one of Miss Matil- 
da’s wrinkled hands as if she were a child. 

“Yes, yes! I’m thankful to have escaped 
alive. Yet to think of my father’s arms, 
my grandfather’s saber and pistols, his com- 
mission, all burning! Strange no one would 
go to my room for them. Surely there is 
time!” 

“ Mademoiselle, I—1, mademoiselle 

M. Roland was covered with shame. That 
Miss Matilda was not still in the burning 
apartment-house was due to no effort on his 
part. He, a Frenchman, had forgotten a 
woman in danger. To blot out this deepest 
stain upon his honor—should the opportu- 
nity be allowed to pass? Yet to throw one’s 
life in the balance against those sentimental 
trifles—to plunge back into the smoke-filled 
building! Then accusing memory gave him 
to the pillory on another score. 

“ Craqueur!” 

M. Roland all but said the word aloud. 
Then he was aware that Miss Matilda was 
speaking. 

“To some of those young men in the 
street I offered a hundred dollars, and they 
jeered at me, M. Roland!” 

Miss Matilda’s faded blue eyes were 
brimming with tears; so pathetic and child- 
ish she was. Moreover, she was shaking 
with the biting frost in the air. 

“ The brutes!” cried M. Roland, and he 
stamped upon the pavement vehemently. 
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He glanced up at the red streamer of 
flame aflaunt over the rear of the apartment- 
house, and wavered in his resolution. 

“You were a soldier of France, M. Ro- 
land. You understand and sympathize! ’ 

A soldier of France! M. Roland stiffened 
his slender, wiry figure, and loomed a head 
taller, as he had so often done when he re- 
counted the tale of the uhlan after the demi- 
tasse at André’s. 

“A soldier of France, mademoiselle, will 
yet find means to save your treasures. Never 
doubt!” 

He bowed low and left her, unwavering 
now. “At this moment friends found Miss 
Matilda and bore her away toward the shel- 
ter of a hospitable door farther down the 
street. 

As he pushed through the jostling throng 
to reach the curb, M. Roland suddenly be- 
came conscious that he clutched in his left 
hand the little leather box containing the 
decoration. Quickly, as if it stung his 
hand, he slipped it into his pocket. But the 
echo of that phrase which he had thought 
never to use again came ringing into his 
ears; and he could not banish it—“ a soldier 
of France!” 

So M. Roland set his lips and darted 
across the street. He tried to pass within 
the fire-lines, but was ordered back. Dodg- 
ing the nearest policeman, he dashed for 
the smoke-veiled entrance of No. 748. A 
clamor of protest swelled behind him. He 
ignored it, ran up the steps, and vanished 
into the hallway. 

Thick, stifling smoke pressed about him 
like the folds of a garment, repelling him 
with a clutch of unseen hands; but he did 
not falter. He knew that his errand was 
vital now; it was not for steel and wood and 
silk—mere material symbols of real things; 
it was to seek his manhood—his lost heri- 
tage. He gasped, choked, fought for breath; 
yet M. Roland felt every fiber of him vi- 
brate with a tingling thrill—the thrill of 
exultation; for he was not afraid. 


IV 


THE first flight was won; he was near the 
head of the second. And here he paused. 
The far end of the corridor was hung with 
a curtain of dancing, whirling flames. It 
was like looking into the blast of a furnace. 
Buf only for an instant did he quail before 
the heat and the lurid glare of the blaze. 
Stooping, groping, he blundered on to Miss 
Matilda’s apartments. 
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In the outer room he was forced to stop, 
uncertain as to his bearings. Thicker, 
ranker smoke bit at his laboring lungs, ed- 
died, whirled, leaped, lit brokenly with the 
darting flame-flashes from without. Then, 
of a sudden, the swirling vapor lifted 
momentarily. He snatched down the long 
saber, the ancient flint-lock musket, the old- 
fashioned pistols, the framed bit of parch- 
ment, the crossed flags. 

With the relics in his arms he staggered 
out into the hall. At the stairs he stopped, 
confounded. The flight below was wrapped 
in flame. He was quick to see that his only 
hope of escape lay in the window at the 
front of the corridor. To this he lurched; 
the glass crashed before the musket butt; he 
stood framed in the opening, the relics in 
his hands. 

M. Roland heard faintly a murmur of 
surprise, horror, pity. He looked down. 
Great tongues of fire were leaping out from 
every window of the two floors below. The 
crowd in the street shouted for a ladder, 
for a net. 

He felt a hot wind at his back; he turned 
to look behind. Drawn by the draft 
through the broken window, a lurid, hissing 
billow of flame was rolling down the corri- 
dor toward him. 

Saber, musket, pistols, parchment, and 
flags—with one motion of his arms M. Ro- 
land tossed them all far out into the open 
space in front of the building. Almost be- 
fore they had clattered to the pavement he 
was out of the window and swinging from 
the ledge by his hands. He was not a mo- 
ment too soon to escape the gush of fire that 
curled out above his head. 

A cheer broke from the crowd below, 
and there came redoubled clamor for a 
ladder. 

“A net! Quick, a net!” 

The cry came up to him distinct, yet 
somehow far away. 

But no ladder or net was forthcoming. 
The trucks were some distance away. M. 
Roland’s weight was too great for the 
strength in his arms. His hands were slip- 
ping from the stone coping. The crowd 
saw his body sag. 

“Hold on! Just a minute! Hurry with 
the net!” 

M. Roland heard the shouts, but he was 
very weak. He fought to keep his grip 
upon the stone, but his fingers slipped. A 
sudden puff from within the building; a 
great tongue of flame licked down into his 
5 
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face, and that was the end. M. Roland’s 
body shot downward like a weight of lead. 
Vv 

“How long shall I live?” 

“TI cannot tell,” said the hospital sur- 
geon, very gently. 

“It is not long, then,” returned M. Ro- 
land. “Will you send for M. Antoine Dal- 
biare?” 

The address was given slowly. M. Dal- 
biare came. 

“Ah, Antoine,” hoarsely whispered M. 
Roland, “you have come, and at this un- 
seemly hour! I appreciate your goodness; 
for I want to tell you this. I was never a 
franc-tireur, never a soldier of France. And 
this star of honor ”—M. Roland laid a pain- 
contorted hand upon the little black leather 
box lying beside him on the white coverlid 
—‘“it, of course, is not mine. This much 
I think you have guessed.” 

He paused, but M. Dalbiare vouchsafed 
no reply. He whispered on more slowly: 

“T must tell you that I am not even 
Félix Roland. I am Charles, his cousin. 
He died in my arms in Paris. The decora- 
tion was his. I took it and his name—and 
came to America.” 

A long pause, then: 

“T lived a lie; I must die a liar. Mlle. 
Mathilde—you know her—must not be al- 
lowed to grieve. You must make her think 
that I did not really go back for her war 
treasures. Make her”—the words came 
with fettered breath from bloodless lips— 
“make her believe—I went—for—the— 
decoration—of—the ee 





legion! 

The whispering voice ceased. The Great 
Silence had fallen upon M. Roland. 

M. Dalbiare, the cynic, remained un- 
moved, it seemed, beside the cot. At last 
he stooped over and picked up the little 
leather box. Raising the cover, he took out 
the enameled bauble within, and laid it on 
his upturned palm. Long he held it thus, 
and contemplated the laurel-wreathed like- 
ness of the emperor on the obverse side. 

He turned the medal over, noted on the 
reverse the French eagle grasping a thun- 
derbolt, and read the legend, “ Honneur 
et patrie.” Still he pondered. 

“Who shall say?” 

M. Dalbiare spoke almost with a chal- 
lenge; and, bending down, he pinned upon 
M. Roland’s breast—not with an unkind 
touch—the white-rayed star of the Legion 
of Honor. 
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on the steamer Autocratic. Taking passage at the last moment, he is obliged to share a small 

stateroom with a somewhat eccentric fellow traveler who gives his name as William Howard 
Iff. Part of Staff's baggage is a huge bandbox, containing a gorgeous hat, which was delivered to 
him just before he sailed—for some friend, he supposes, who wishes him to take it to New York. 
On boarding the steamer, he sees a steward carrying a precise duplicate of the box, which he 
claims as his own, but which proves to belong to a Miss Eleanor Searle. 

Among the other passengers are Alison Landis, a beautiful and brilliant young actress, to 
whom Staff is engaged, and for whose next season he is writing a play; Arkroyd, a rich but vulgar 
New Yorker, who seems to be on rather more friendly terms with Miss Landis than Staff cares to 
see; and Mrs. Ilkington, a garrulous matron of social pretensions, who insists that Staff shall sit 
at her table in the dining-room—where Miss Searle is also seated. 

On the first night of the voyage, Manvers, purser of the Autocratic, accosts Staff and gives him 
two startling pieces of information. One is that Miss Landis, while in Paris, purchased a costly 
pearl necklace, the so-called Cadogan collar, which she presumably has with her on the ship. The : 
other—a significant coincidence—is that Iff, as he calls himself, is an expert thief, also known 
as Arbuthnot Ismay. Staff is not greatly surprised, therefore, a few days later, to learn that the 
necklace has vanished. Iff is summoned to the captain’s cabin, and examined; but he successfully 
“ bluffs” his questioners, denying that he is Ismay, and claiming t bé an agent of the Secret 
Service—in proof of which he exhibits what purports to be an official commission. 

Besides the disappearance of Alison’s necklace, Staff has other things to trouble him. Wanting 
all the best speeches in his play for herself, she demands changes which he considers ruinous to 
the drama. Moreéver, at a dance on the last evening of the voyage, he is aggrieved by her apparent 
preference for Arkroyd as a partner; and when he protests, she curtly declares that she will do as 
she pleases, and bids him “ think it over.” 


B ENJAMIN STAFF, a successful young American author, is homeward bound for New York 
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IX ding illusions he caught disturbing glimpses 
of dark shapes of lurking doubts. 
TAFF did think it over, with sur- Disquieted, he found distasteful the 


prisingly little satisfaction to him- thought of returning to the deck where the 
self. It wasn’t possible to ignore dance was going on. He strolled idly aft, 
the patent fact that Alison had determined with a half-formed notion of looking up Iff. 


to make him come to heel. That, apparent- A woman’s voice hailed him from a deck- 

ly, was the only attitude possible for one chair. . 
who aspired to the post of first playwright- “Oh, Mr. Staff!” 

in-waiting and hushand-in-ordinary to the “Miss Searle?” 

first actress in the land. He doubted He turned in to her side, experiencing 





whether he could supple his back to the an odd sensation of pleasure at the en- 
requisite extent. The hinges of his knees counter; which, wisely or not, he didn’t 
had never yet been pregnant with the gift attempt to analyze—at least further than 
of crooking; what thrift he had attained the thought that he had seen little of the 
had not come through fawning. And even young woman during the last two days, and 
for the woman he loved—or did he? that she was rather likable. 

Through the wraithlike forms of his fa- “You're not dancing?” he asked in sur- 
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prise; for she,. too, had dressed for the 
celebration of the last night out. 

Smiling up at him, she shook her head 
slightly. 


“Neither are you, apparently. Won't 
you sit down?” 
He wasn’t at all reluctant to take the 


chair by her side. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“Oh, I danced once or twice; and then 
I began to feel a bit tired and bored, and 
stole away here to think.” 

“Long, long thoughts?” he asked lightly. 

“Rather,” said she with becoming grav- 
ity.. “You see, it seems pretty serious to 
one, this coming home to face new and un- 
known conditions after three years’ absence. 
And then, after six days at sea, out of touch 
with the world, practically, there’s always 
the feeling of suspense about what will 
happen when you get solid earth under your 
feet. You know what I mean.” 

“T do. You live in New York?” 

“T mean to try to,” she said quietly. “I 
haven't any home, really—no parents, and 
only distant family connections. In fact, 
all I have is a little income and an immense 
desire to work.” 

“You're meaning to look round town for 
an engagement, then?” 

“T must.” 

“Perhaps,” he said thoughtfully, “I 
might help you a bit; I know some of the 
managers pretty well.” 

“Thank you. I meant to ask you, but 
I hoped you'd offer.” She laughed a trifle 
shyly. “I presume that’s a bold, forward 
confession to make, but I’ve been so long 
abroad that I don’t know my way round 
any more.” 

“That’s all right,” said Staff, liking her 
candor. “Where shall you be? Where can 
I find you?” 

“T hardly know—for a day or two at 
some hotel, and as soon as possible in a 
small studio, if I can find one to sublet.” 

“Tell you what you do,” he suggested. 
“Drop me a line at the Players, letting me 
know when and where you settle.” 

“Thank you,” she said. “I shall.” 

He was silent for a little, musing, his 
gaze wandering far over the placid reaches 
of the night-wrapped ocean. 

“Funny little world, this,” he said, 
rousing. “I mean the ship. Here we are 
to-day, some hundreds of us, all knit to- 
gether by an intricate network of interests, 
aims, ambitions, affections that 


seem as 
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strong and inescapable as the warp and 
woof of life itself; and yet to-morrow— 
we land, we separate in our various ways, 
and the network dissolves—vanishes like a 
dew-gemmed spider’s web before the sun.” 

“Only the dew vanishes,” she reminded 
him. “The web remains, if almost invis- 
ible. Still, I know what you mean. Wasn’t 
that Miss Landis you were talking to, just 
now, by the rail up forward?” 

“a 

“Tell me”—she stirred, half turning t 
him— “has anything new  transpired— 
about the collar?” 

“You know about that?” he exclaimed 
in surprise. 

“Of course; the ship has been humming 
with it ever since dinner.” 

“But how?” 

“Mrs. Ilkington told me, of course. I 
presume Miss Landis told her.” 

“Doubtless,” he agreed reluctantly, little 
relishing the thought. Still, it seemed quite 
plausible, Alison’s views on advertising 
values taken into consideration. “No,” he 
added presently; “I’ve heard nothing new.” 

“Then the secret service man hasn’t ac- 
complished anything?” 

“So you know about him, too? Can’t 
say—haven’t seen him since morning. Pre- 
sumably he’s somewhere about, sniffing for 
clues.” 

“Miss Landis,” said the girl in a hesi- 
tant manner, “doesn’t seem to worry her- 
self very much?” 

“No,” admitted Staff. 

“Either that, or she’s as wonderful an 
actress off the boards as on.” ‘“. 

“They mostly are,” Staff observed. 

He was hardly ready to criticize his be- 
loved to a comparative stranger. The sub- 
ject languished and died of inanition. 

“ By the way, did you ever solve the mys- 
tery of your bandbox?” 

Staff started. 

“What made you think of that?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” 

“No—haven’t had any chance. I rather 
expect to find out something by the time 
I get home, though. It isn’t likely that so 
beautiful a hat will be permitted to blush 
unseen.” His interest quickened. ‘“ Won’t 
you tell me, please?” he begged, bending 
forward. 

But the girl laughed softly and shook 
her head. 

“Please!” 
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“Oh, I couldn’t. I’ve no right to spoil 
a good joke.” 

“Then you think it’s a joke?” he in- 
quired gloomily. 

“What else could it be?” 


“T only wish I knew!” 
The exclamation was so fervent that 
Miss Searle laughed again. Six bells 


sounded in the pause that followed, and 
the girl sat up suddenly with a little cry 
of mock dismay. 

“ Eleven o'clock! 
minute! I’ve all my packing to do.’ 

She was up and standing before Staff 
could offer to assist her; but she paused 
long enough to slip her hand into his. 

“Good night, Mr. Staff, and thank you 
for your offer.” 

“T sha’n’t forget,” he promised. 
night!” 

He remained momentarily where she left 
him, following with his gaze her tall, slen- 
der, yet well-proportioned figure moving 
forward along the moonlit deck, swaying 
gracefully to the long, smooth, almost im- 
perceptible motion of the ship. 

He wore just then a curious expression— 
his eyes wondering, his brows puckered, his 
thin lips shaping into their queer, twisted 
smile. Funny, he found it, that a fellow 
could feel so comfortable and content in 
the company of a woman he didn’t care a 
rap about, so ill at ease and out of sorts 
when with the mistress of his dreams! 
Staff didn’t understand it at all. 

Wagging a dubious head, he went aft. 
Iff, however, wasn’t in the smoking-room. 
Neither was the fellow anywhere else that 
Staff could discover in his somewhat aim- 
less wanderings; and he found his state- 
room unoccupied when at length he decided 
to turn in. 

“Sleuthing,” was the word with which 
he accounted for the little man’s invisibility, 
as he dropped off to sleep. 

If he were right, Iff was early on the job. 
When the bath-steward’s knock brought 
Staff out of his berth the next morning, the 
little man was already up and about; his 
empty berth showed that it had been slept 
in, but its occupant had disappeared with 
his clothing. Even his luggage—he trav 
eled light, with a kit-bag and a suit-case for 
all his impedimenta—had been packed and 
strapped, ready to be taken ashore. 

“Conscientious!” commented the play- 
wright privately. “Wonder if he’s really 
on the track of anything?” 


I mustn’t loaf another 
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“ Good 
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Idle speculation, however, was suddenly 
drowned in delight when, his sleep-numb 
faculties clearing, he realized that the Au- 
tocratic was resting without way, and a 
glance out of the stateroom port showed him 
the steep, green slopes of Fort Tompkins 
glistening in new sunlight. 

Home! He choked back a yell of joy, 
and raced to his bath. Within twenty min- 
utes, bathed, clothed, and in his right mind, 
he was on deck. 

By now, having taken on the health offi- 
cers, the great vessel was in motion again, 
standing majestically up through the Nar- 
rows. To starboard, Bay Ridge lay basking 
in golden light. Forward, over the star- 
board bow, beyond leagues of stained water 
quick with the life of twoscore types of 
harbor and sea-going craft, New York 
reared its ragged battlements against a sky 
whose blue was faded pale by the summer 
heat. Soft airs and warm breathed down 
the bay, bearing to Staff’s nostrils that well- 
kenned, unforgetable smell, like none other 
on earth, of the sun-scorched city. 

Staff filled his lungs, and was glad. -It 
is good to be an American able to go roam- 
ing for to admire and for to see; but the 
best of all is to be an American coming 
home! 

Joy in his heart, Staff dodged below, 
made his customs declaration, bolted his 
breakfast—with the greater expedition since 
he had for company only Mrs. Whitaker, a 
plump, pale envelope for a soul of pink 
pining for sympathy—and hurried back to 
the deck. 

Governor’s Island lay abeam. Beyond 
it the East River was opening up—spanned 
by its gossamer-seeming webs of steel. 
Ahead, and near at hand, New York bulked 
magnificently, purple cafions yawning be- 
tween its pastel-tinted cliffs of steel and 
glass and stone, the heat haze dimming all, 
lending it a soft enchantment. 

Ranks of staring passengers hid the rail, 
each with his unseen bundle of hopes and 
fears, longings and apprehensions, keen 
for the hour of landing that would bring 
confirmation, denial, disappointment, cr 
fulfilment. Amidships Staff descried Mrs. 
Ilkington’s head and shoulders next to Miss 
Searle’s profile. Arkroyd was with them, 
and so was Bangs. Alison he did not see, 
nor Iff. 

As he hesitated whether or no to ap- 
proach them, a steward touched his arm 
apologetically. 
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“ Beg pardon—Mrr. Staff?” 

“Yes?” 

“Mr. Manvers—the purser, sir—awsked 
me to request you to be so kind as to step 
down to Miss Landis’s styteroom.” 

“ Certainly!” 

The door to Alison’s sitting-room was 
ajar. Staff knocked, and heard her voice 
bidding him enter. As he complied, the 
purser shut the door tight behind him. 

He found himself in the presence of 
Alison, Jane, Manvers, and three men whom 
he did not know. Alison alone was seated, 
leaning back in an armchair, her expression 
of bored annoyance illustrated by the quick, 
steady tapping of the toe of her polished 
boot upon the carpet. 

She met his questioning look with a 
ready, if artificial and meaningless, smile. 

“Oh, you weren’t far away, were you, 
Staff?” she said lightly. “Thesé gentle- 
men want to ask you some questions about 
that wretched necklace. I wish to good- 
ness I'd never bought the thing!” 

Alison’s expression had changed to one 
of petulance. Ceasing to speak, she re- 
sumed the nervous drumming of her foot 
upon the carpet. 

Manvers took the initiative. 

“Mr. Staff, this is Mr. Siddons, of the 
customs service; this is Mr. Arnold, of the 
United States Secret Service; and this, Mr. 
Cramp, of Pinkerton’s. They came aboard 
at Quarantine.” 

Staff nodded to each man in turn—none 
offering to shake hands—and reviewed their 
faces, finding them one and all more or less 
commonplace and uninteresting: 

“How d’you do?” he said civilly; and 
to Manvers, “ Well?” 

“We were wondering if you’d seen any- 
thing of Mr. Iff this morning?” said 
Manvers uneasily. 

“No, nothing. He came to bed after I'd 
gone to sleep last night, and was up and 
out before I woke. Why?” 

“ He—” the purser began; but the man 
whom he had called Mr. Arnold interrupted. 

“He claimed to be a secret service man, 
didn’t he?” 

“He did,” returned Staff. “Captain 
Cobb saw his credentials, I believe.” 

“But that didn’t satisfy him,” Manvers 
put in eagerly. “I managed to make him 
understand that credentials could be forged, 
so he wirelessed for information. And,” the 
purser added triumphantly, after a dis- 


9 


tinct dramatic pause, “he got it! 


“You mean Iff isn’t what he claimed?” 
exclaimed Staff. 

Arnold nodded bruskly. 

“There’s no such person in the service,” 
he affirmed. 

“Then he is Ismay!” 

“If he is, and I lay eyes on him, I can 
tell in two shakes,” the Pinkerton man 
declared. 

“ By George! 
“ The clever little scamp!’ 

“You may well say so,” said Manvers 
bitterly. “If you’d listened to me—if the 
captain had listened to me—this wouldn't 
ever have happened.” 

“What—the theft?” 

“Yes, that primarily; but now, you know 
—because he’s had so much rope—he’s 
vanished.” 

“What?” 

“Vanished — disappeared—gone!” said 
the purser, waving his hands graphically. 

“But he can’t have left the ship!” Staff 
observed. 

“Doesn't seem so, does it?” said the 
Pinkerton man morosely. “All the same, 
we've made a pretty thorough search and 
he can’t be found!” 

“You see,” resumed Manvers, “ when the 
captain got word yesterday afternoon that 
Iff, or Ismay, wasn’t what he pretended 
to be, he simply wirelessed back for a de- 
tective, and didn’t arrest Iff, because, he 
said, he couldn’t get away. I told him he 
was wrong—and he was!” 


X 


” cried Staff in admiration. 


, 


WHEN the janitor and the taxicab op- 
erator had worried all his luggage up- 
stairs, Staff paid and tipped them, and 
thankfully saw the hall door close upon 


them. He was tired and overheated; and 
he was glad to be alone. 

Shaking off his coat, he made a round 
of his rooms, opening windows. Those in 
the front of the apartment looked out from 
the second-story elevation upon East Thir- 
tieth Street, between Madison and Lexing- 
ton Avenues. Those in the rear, as he 
discovered to his consummate disgust, com- 
manded an excellent view of a very deep 
hole in the ground, swarming with Italian 
laborers and dotted with steam - drills, 
mounds of broken rock, and carters with 
their teams. A part of East Twenty-Ninth 
Street was visible through the open space, 
which had been occupied no longer ago 
than last spring by a dignified row of 
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brownstone-fronts with well-tended back 
yards. 

Staff soulfully cursed the noise and dirt 
caused by the work of excavation, closed 
the back windows to keep out the dust, 
and returned to the front room—his study, 
library, and, reception-room combined. With 
the exception of the bath, opening from the 
bedroom in the rear, and a large hall closet 
opening from the study, these two rooms 
formed his suite. The hall was public, 
giving access to the two upper floors, which, 
like that beneath him, were divided into 
bachelor apartments. 

The house was in reality an old-fashioned 
residence, remodeled and let out by the floor 
to young men, mainly of Staff’s sort. There 
was an artist on the upper story, a writer 
of short fiction on the third, an architect 
on the first. The janitor infested the base- 
ment, chiefly when bored by the monotony 
of holding up an imitation mahogany bar 
over on Third Avenue. 

His wife cooked abominably, and served 
the results, under the name of breakfasts, 
to the tenants, who foraged where they 
would for their other meals. Otherwise she 
was chiefly distinguished by a mad, wild, 
exasperating passion for keeping the rooms 
immaculately clean and in order. Staff 
noted approvingly that, although Mrs. 
Schultz had had no warning of his return, 
there was no trace of dust in his rooms, 
nor a single stick of furniture or book out 
of place. 

There was really no reason why he should 
stay in such antiquated and inconveniently 
situated lodgings—that is, aside from an 
ingrained inclination to be as little trouble 
to himself as possible. To hunt a new place 
to live would be quite as much of a nui- 
sance as to move to it, when found. And 
he was comfortable enough where he was. 
He had taken the rooms some eight years 
previously, at a time when they were rather 
beyond his means; to-day, when he could 
afford to live where he would in New York, 
he found that they had become a habit with 
him. He had no intention of leaving them 
until the house should be dismantled to 
make way for some more modern structure 
—like the one now going up in the rear— 
or until he should marry. 

He poked round,-renewing acquaintance 
with old, familiar things; unearthed an 
ancient pipe which had lain in one of his 
desk drawers like a buried bone; fondled 
it lovingly, filled and lighted it, and felt 
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all the time more and more content and 
at ease. 

Then Schultz knocked at the door and 
delivered a bundle of afternoon papers, for 
which Staff had filed a requisition imme- 
diately on his arrival. 

He sat down, enjoying his pipe to the 
utmost, and wondering how under the sun 
he had managed to get along without it all 
the time he had been away. He began to 
read what the reporters had to say about the 
arrival of the Autocratic and the case of the 
Cadogan collar. 

In the main, they afforded him little but 
amusement; the stories were mostly a hash 
of misinformation strongly flavored with 
haphazard guesswork. The salient facts of 
the almost simultaneous disappearance of 
the necklace and Mr. Iff stood up out of 
the welter of surmise like mountain peaks 
above cloud-rack. 

There were no other facts ; and these two 
remained inexplicable. No trace had been 
found of Iff; his luggage remained upon 
the pier, unclaimed. With him, and no 
less mysteriously, the Cadogan collar had 
apparently vanished; thus the consensus. 
The representative of the Secret Service, 
bent on arresting an impostor; the Pinker- 
ton men employed by the steamship com- 
pany, and a gratuitous corps of city de- 
tectives, were verbally depicted as so many 
determined bloodhounds nosing different 
scents—otherwise clues. 

Jules Max, moreover, after a conference 
with his star, had published an offer of a 
reward of ten thousand dollars for the 
return of the necklace, or for information 
leading to its recovery, whether or not in- 
volving the apprehension of the thief. 

Several of the newspapers published un- 
usually long stories descriptive of the scenes 
on the pier. Staff chuckled over them. The 
necklace had, in fact, made no end of 
trouble for several hundred putatively in- 
nocent and guileless passengers. The cus- 
toms examination had been drastic beyond 
parallel. Not even the foreign-born saloon 
and second-cabin passengers had escaped. 
Everybody’s belongings had been combed 
fine by a corps of inspectors whose dutiful 
curiosity had been abnormally stimulated 
by the prospect of a ten-thousand-dollar 
reward. 

Not a few passengers had been obliged 
to submit to the indignity of a personal 
search-—Staff and Alison in their number; 
the latter for no reason that he could im- 
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agine; the former, presumably, because he 
had roomed with the elusive Iff on the way 
over. He had also been mulcted a neat 
little sum as duty on that wretched hat, 
which he had been obliged to declare as a 
present for a friend. 

In memory of this he now rose, marched 
over to where the bandbox innocently re- 
posed in the middle of the floor, and dis- 
passionately gave it the kick which he had 
been promising it ever since it had entered 
into his life. 

It sailed prettily up, banged against the 
wall with a hollow noise, and dropped to 
the floor with a grievous dent in one side. 

There—out of the way—Staff left it. 
Immeasurably comforted, he proceeded to 
unpack and put his house in order. 

When this was done to his satisfaction, 
and when Schultz had dragged his trunks 
out into the hall, to be carried down-stairs 
and stored in the cellar, it was evening, 
and time to dress. So Staff, having made 
himself clean with much water and beauti- 
ful with cold steel, and resplendent with 
evening clothes, tucked the manuscript of 
“A Single Woman” into the pocket of a 
light top-coat, and sallied forth to dine 


with Jules Max and Alison Landis. 


It was late, something after midnight, 
when he returned, driving up to his house 
in a taxicab and a decidedly disgruntled 
frame of mind. Alison had been especially 
trying with regard to the changes she de- 
sired in the play. Max, while privately 
letting the author see that he thought him in 
the right in refusing to make changes until 
rehearsals had more fully demonstrated 
their advisability, and in spite of his volu- 
ble expressions of appreciation of the play’s 
merits, had given Alison the support she 
demanded. 

The inference was plain—the star must 
be humored at the cost of a ruined play. 
Between love for the woman and respect for 
his work, desire to please her and deter- 
mination not to misrepresent himself to the 
public, Staff, torn this way and that, felt 
that he had at length learned the true mean- 
ing of the familiar phrase about the horns 
of a dilemma. But this reflection availed 
nothing to improve his temper. 

When he got out of the cab, a short but 
sharp argument ensued with the operator 
about the fare. It seemed that the clock 
was out of order, and not registering. Pre- 
sumably it had struck in conformance to the 
time-honored custom of the midnight taxi- 
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meter union. But the driver’s habitual de- 
mand for thrice the proper fare by distance 
proved, in this instance, quite fruitless. 
Staff calmly counted out the right amount, 
put it into the man’s hand, listened with 
critical appreciation to the resultant flow 
of profanity until it verged upon personal- 
ity, then deliberately dragged the man by 
the scruff of his neck, choking and cursing, 
from the seat to the sidewalk. 

“Now, listen,” said he in a level tone. 
“You've got either to put up or shut up. 
I’ve been aching to beat the tar out of one 
of you highwaymen for some time, and I 
feel just ripe for it to-night. You either 
put up your fists or crawl. Another yap 
out of you, and I won’t wait for you to do 
either!” 

The man bristled, and then, analyzing 
the gleam in Staff’s eyes, crawled. That 
is to say, he climbed back into his seat and 
swung the machine to the far side of the 
street before again resorting to vituperation. 

To this Staff paid no attention. He was 
opening the front door. The incident had 
comforted him considerably, but he was 
presently to regret it. But for that delay, 
he would have been spared a deal of trouble. 

As he let himself into the house, a man 
in evening attire came running down the 
stairs, brushed past Staff rudely and with- 
out apology, and slammed the door behind 
him. Staff wondered and frowned slightly 
over the incident. Presumably the fellow 
had been calling on one of the tenants of 
the upper floors. There had been something 
familiar in his manner—something remi- 
niscent, but too indefinite for recognition. 
And he had been in a tremendous hurry! 

In the mean time, Staff had mounted the 
single flight of stairs and turned through 
the hall to his study door. To his surprise, 
it wasn’t locked. He seemed distinctly to 
remember locking it when he had left for 
dinner. Still, memory plays us odd tricks. 

He pushed the door open and entered the 
room. At the same moment he heard the 
shrilling of the telephone-bell. The in- 
strument stood upon his desk, between the 
two front windows. Without pausing to 
switch on one of the lights in the combina- 
tion gasolier and electrolier in the center of 
the room, he groped his way through blind- 
ing darkness to the desk and sat down, 
finding the telephone instrument with the 
certainty of old acquaintance, and lifting 
the receiver to his ear. 

“Hello!” he called. 
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A thin and businesslike voice detailed his 
number. 
“Ves,” he said. 
“ Just a moment,” 
“Hold the wire.” 
There was a pause, in which it occurred 
to him that a little light would be a grate- 
ful thing. He groped for his desk lamp, 
found it, and scorched his fingers slightly 
on its metal reflector. He had switched on 
the light before he bethought him that the 
said metal reflector had no right to be hot 
unless the light had been burning very 
recently. 
As this thought penetrated his mood, the 
telephone waxed eloquent. 
“Hello!” called a voice. 
Staff?” 
“Why! 
“Yes, Alison! 
“ Are you alone?” 
“Yes,” he said. 


” 


“What is it? 
came out of the night. 


“Ts that you, 


he exclaimed in _ surprise. 


“What is it?” 
returned the 
“Tm 


“T just wanted to know,” 
girl at the other end of the wire. 
coming to see you.” 

“What—now?” 

“Of course, silly!’ 


" But why—this time of night—it doesn’ t 
seem—” 

“Oh, I’ve got something very important 
to say to you—very important indeed.- It 
won’t keep. I'll be there in five minutes. 
Listen for the taxi, will you, like a dear 
boy ?—and come down and open the door 
for me. Good-by!” 

“Good-by,” he returned automatically, 
and hung up the receiver. 

What on earth could Alison Landis be 
wanting? What could it be that had 
turned up so unexpectedly in the half-hour 
since he had left her, and that wouldn’t 
keep till morning? 

Abruptly he became aware that the air 
in the room was stiflingly close. He had 
left the windows open when he went out. 
He knew that he wasn’t mistaken about 
that; but now they were closed, the shades 
drawn tight! 

Taking this in connection with the fact 
of his door being open, which had been left 
locked, and the heated metal shade of his 
desk lamp, which should have been cold, 
Staff couldn’t avoid the conclusion that 
somebody had been in his rooms just a few 
minutes before he came in. It must have 
been an unlawful trespasser—possibly the 
man who had rushed past him in such vio- 
lent haste at the front door. 
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He jumped up and turned on all the 
lights in the room. A first hasty glance 
about showed him nothing as it had not 
been when he left the place, six hours or so 
earlier—aside from the front windows, of 
course. Mechanically, thinking hard and 
fast, he went to these latter and opened 
them wide. 

The possibility that the intruder might 
still be in the rooms—in his bedroom, for 
instance—popped into his head, and he 
went hurriedly to investigate. But there 
wasn’t anybody in the back room or the 
bath-room. 

Perplexed, he examined the rear win- 
dows. They were closed and locked, as he 
had left them. Opening them, he peered out 
and down the fire-escape. He had always 
had a notion that anybody foolish enough 
to want to burgle his rooms would find it 
easy to effect an entrance by way of the 
fire-escape, whose bottom rung was only 
eight feet or so above the level of the back 
yard. And now, since the Twenty-Ninth 
Street houses had been torn down, lending 
easy access to the back yard, such an at- 
tempt would be facilitated. 

But he had every evidence that his rooms 
hadn’t been broken into by any such route; 
although, of course, an astute burglar might 
have thought to cover up his tracks by 
relocking the windows after he had entered. 
On the other hand, the really wise burglar 
would be almost certain to leave them open, 
to provide a way of escape in emergency. 

Baffled and wondering, Staff returned to 
his study. An examination of the hall 
closet yielded nothing that was illumina- 
ting. Everything therein was undisturbed, 
and there wasn’t room enough for anybody 
to hide. : 

He shut the closet door and reviewed the 
study more carefully. Not a thing out of 
place; even that confounded bandbox lay 
where he had kicked it, upon its sound side, 
the dented one turned pitifully to thc light 
—much like a street- beggar exposing a 
maimed limb to excite public sympathy. 

He struggled to think. What did he 
possess worth stealing? Nothing of any 
great value; a modest collection of mascu- 
line jewelry—stick-pins and the like; a 
quantity of clothing; a few fairly good 
pictures; a few rare books. But a cursory 
examination showed that these were intact, 
one and all. 

What cash he had was all upon his per- 
son. His desk, where the lamp had been lit, 
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contained nothing valuable to anybody other 
than himself—manuscripts, account-books, 
some personal papers, strictly non-negoti- 
able. And these, too, proved to be undis- 
turbed. 

Swinging round from the desk, he rested 
his elbows on his knees, clasped his hands, 
and lapsed into the most profound of medi- 
tations; through which he arrived at the 
most amazing discovery of all. 

Very gradually his eyes, at first seeing 
not what they saw, focused upon an object 
on the floor. Quite excusably, he was re- 
luctant to believe their evidence. Eventu- 
ally, however, he bent forward and picked 
up the thing. 

It lay in his hand, eloquently absurd—— 
a bow of violet velvet ribbon, cunningly 
knotted, complete in itself. From its re- 
verse hung a few broken threads of silk, 
suggesting that it had originally been sewn 
upon a gown or some other feminine article 
of dress, from which it had been violently 
torn away. 

The thing was so impossible, so prepos- 
terous, that he stood as if stunned, eyes 
astare, jaw dropping, wits bemused; until 
he was abruptly roused by the sharp bark- 
ing of a taxicab horn as it swung round the 
corner of Madison Avenue, and by the 
subsequent grumble of its motor in the 
street below his windows. 

Thrusting the velvet knot into his pocket, 
he ran down-stairs, and opened the front 
door just as Alison gained the top of the 
brownstone “stoop.” He noticed that her 
taxicab was waiting. 

Still in the shimmering, silken, summery 
dinner-gown which she had worn earlier in 
the evening, with a light chiffon wrap 
draped round her shoulders, she entered the 
vestibule, paused, and stood smiling mis- 
chievously into his grave, inquiring eyes. 

“Surprised you, eh, Staff?” she laughed, 
offering him a hand held affectedly high. 

“Rather,” said he, bending over the hand 
and wondering at her high spirit of gaiety, 
so sharply in contrast with her determined 
and domineering humor of a few hours 
since. “Why?” he asked, shutting the out- 
side door. 

“Just wanted to see you alone for a few 
moments. I’ve something to say to you— 
something very important and surprising; 
but not down here.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said contritely, 
and motioned toward the stairs. “ There’s 
no elevator, but it’s only one flight up—” 


Heavens!” she cried in 
“This is how the other half 


“No elevator! 
mock horror. 
lives!” 

She caught up her skirts in front, and 
ran up the stairs with footsteps so light that 
he could hear nothing but the soft, con- 
tinuous murmuring of her silken gown. 

“ Genius,” he said, ironic, as he followed 
her, “frequently needs a lift, but is more 
often to be found in an apartment without 
one. Permit me”—he flung wide the door 
to his study—‘“to introduce you to the 
garret.” 

XI 

“So this is where you starve and write!” 

Alison paused near the center of the 
room, shrugging her wrap from her shoul- 
ders, and dropping it carelessly on the 
table. Staff saw her shoot swift glances 
round her with bright, curious, prying eyes. 

“I’m afraid I’m not genius enough to 
starve,” he said; “but here’s where I write.” 

“How interesting!” she drawled, in a 
tone which conveyed to him the impression 
that she found it anything but that. And 
then, a trace sharply: “Please shut the 
door!” 

“Oh!” he returned, lifting his brows in 
surprise. 

Turning back, he did as bid. At the 
same time Alison disposed herself negli- 
gently in a capacious wing-chair. 

“Yes ”’—she took up his monosyllable 
“it’s quite as important as all that. I 
don’t wish to be overheard. Besides,” she 
added with nonchalant irrelevance, “I want 
a cigarette.” 

Silently Staff found his metal cigarette- 
safe and offered it, then held a match to 
the paper-wrapped roll of tobacco, held so 
daintily between his lady’s lips, and helped 
himself. 

Through a thin veil of drifting smoke 
she looked up into his serious face, smi- 
ling bewitchingly. 

“Are you thrilled, my dear?” 
lightly. 

“Thrilled?” he questioned. “Why?” 

She lifted her white, gleaming shoulders 
with an air of half-tolerant impatience. 
“To have a beautiful woman alone with 
you in your rooms, at this hour o’ night. 
Don’t you find it romantic, dear boy? Or 
aren't you in a romantic mood to-night? 
Or perhaps I’m not sufficiently beautiful ? ” 
she concluded, with a charming little petu- 
lant moue. 


she asked 
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“You know perfectly well you’re one of 

the most beautiful women.in the world,” 

he began gravely; but she caught him up. 

“One of—!” 

“To me, of course—you know the rest; 
the usual answer,” he said. “But you 
didn’t come here to discuss your charms 
with me, now did you?” 

She shook her head slightly, smiling with 
light-hearted malice. 

“By no means; but, at the same time, 
if I’ve a whim to be complimented, I do 
think you might be gallant enough to humor 
me a little.” 

Staff was in anything but a gallant tem- 
per. Mystery hedged his thoughts about 
and occupied them. He couldn’t rid his 
imagination of the inexplicable circum- 
stances of the man who had broken into 
his rooms to steal nothing, and the knot 
of velvet ribbon that had dropped from no- 
where to his study floor. And when he 


forced his thoughts back to Alison, it was 
only to feel again the smart of some of the 
stinging things she had chosen to say during 
their discussion of his play, and to be con- 
scious of a certain amount of irritation at 
the effrontery of her present pose, assuming 


as it did that he must eventually bend him- 
self to her will, and endure all manner of 
insolence and indignity, because he hoped 
to marry her. 

Something of this that passed through 
his mind as he stood mute before her she 
read in his look—or intuitively divined. 

“Heavens!” she cried, “you’re as tem- 
peramental as a leading man. Can’t you 
accept a word or two of criticism of your 
precious play without sulking like—like 
Max, when I make up my mind to take a 
week’s rest in the season?” 

“ Criticize as much as you like,” he said, 
“and I'll listen and take it to heart; but I 
don’t mind telling you that I’m not going 
to twist this play out of all dramatic sem- 
blance at your dictation—or Max’s, either!” 

For a moment their glances crossed like 
swords. He was conscious, from the flicker 
in her eyes, that her temper was straining 
at the leash, and his jaw assumed a certain 
look of grim solidity. But the outbreak he 
expected did not come. Alison was too 
consummate an artist to be unable to con- 
trol and mask her emotions—as she did now 
with a quick curtaining of her eyes behind 
long lashes. 

“Don’t let’s talk about that,” she said in 
a soft, placating voice. “That’s a matter 
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for hours of business. We're getting far- 
ther and farther away from my errand.” 

“By all means,” he returned pleasantly, 
“let’s go to that at once.” 

“You can’t She unmasked 
again the batteries of her laughing eyes. 
He shook his head. “I'll give you three 
guesses.” 

He found the courage to say: 

“You didn’t come to confess that I’m in 
the right about the play?” 

She pouted prettily. 

“Can't you let that be? 
not.” 

“Nor to bicker about it?” 

She laughed a denial. 

“Nor yet to conduct a guessing con- 
test?” 

“No.” 

“Then I've exhausted my allowance. 
Well?” 

“T came,” 

“Your hat?” 

She nodded. 

“My pretty hat. You remember 
promised to give it to me if nobody 
claimed it.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“And nobody has claimed it?” 

“No, but—” 

“Then I want my hat.” 

“But— hold on— give 
chance—” 

“Stupid!” she laughed. “Isn’t it enough 
that I claim it? Am I nobody?” 

“Wait half a minute. You’ve got me 
going.” He paused, frowning thoughtfully, 
recollecting his wits; by degrees the light 
began to dawn upon him. “Do you mean 
you really did send me that confounded 
bandbox ?” 

Coolly she inclined her head. 

“I did just that, my dear.” 

“But when I asked you the same ques- 
tion on the Autocratic—” 

“ Quite so—I denied it.” 

“And you were in London that Friday, 
after all?” 

“IT was. I had to be there, didn’t I, in 
order to buy the hat and have it delivered 
to you?” 

“But how did you know I was sailing 
on Saturday?” 

“I happened to go to the steamship- 
office just after you had booked, and to see 
a clerk adding your name to the passenger- 
list on the bulletin-board. That gave me 
the inspiration. I had already bought the 


>” 
guess 


No, of course 


she drawled, “for my hat.” 
His eyes opened wide. 


you 
else 


somebody a 
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hat, but I drove back to the shop and in- 
structed them to send it to you.” 

“But, Alison, to what end?” 

“Well,” she said languidly, smiling with 
amusement at his bewilderment, “I thought 
it might be fun to hoodwink you.” 

“T fail to see the joke.” 

“And will, until I tell you All.” 
tone supplied the capital letter. 

He shrugged helplessly. 

“ Proceed!” 

“Well,” she began with sublime in- 
souciance, “you see, I’d been figuring all 
the while on getting the necklace home duty 
free; and I finally hit upon what seemed 
a rather neat little plot. The hat was part 
of it; I bought it for the express purpose of 
smuggling the necklace in, concealed in its 
lining. Up to that point you weren’t in- 
volved. Then, by happy accident, I saw 
you standing on the step of the booking- 
office, talking to that queer little creature 
who calls himself Iff. Instantly it flashed 
upon me how I could make you useful. It 
was just possible, you see, that those hate- 
ful customus men might be shrewd enough 
to search the hat, too. How much better, 


Her 


then, to make you bring in the hat, all un- 


suspecting! They’d never think of search- 
ing it in your hands! You see?” 

His face had been hardening while she 
spoke. As she stopped, he shot in a crisp 
question. 

“The necklace wasn’t in the hat when 
delivered to me? You didn’t trust it to the 
hat-shop people overnight?” 

“Of course not. I merely sent you the 
hat; then—as I knew you would—you 
mentioned it to me aboard ship. I got you 
to bring it to my room, and sent you out— 
you remember? While you waited, I sewed 
the necklace in the lining—it took only an 
instant. Then Jane carried the hat back 
to your steward.” 

“So,” he commented stupidly, “it wasn’t 
stolen!” 

“Naturally not.” 

“But you threw suspicion on Iff—” 

“T dare say he was guilty enough in in- 
tent, if not in deed. There’s not the slight- 
est doubt in my mind that he’s really that 
man Ismay, and that he shipped with us for 
the especial purpose of stealing the neck- 
lace if he got half a chance.” 

“You may be right; I don’t know—and 
neither do you. But do you realize that 
you came near to Causing an innocent man 
to be jailed for theft?” 
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“But I didn’t. He got away.” 

“ But not Iff alone—there’s myself. Have 
you paused to consider what would have 
happened to me if the inspector had hap- 
pened to find that necklace in the hat? 
Heaven knows hew he missed it; he was 
persistent enough. If he had found it, I 
should have been jailed for theft!” 

“Oh, no,” she said sweetly. “I'd never 
have let it go that far.” 

“Not even if to confess would mean that 
you’d be sent to jail for smuggling?” he 
suggested. 

“They'd never do that to a woman!” 

But her eyes shifted from his uneasily, 
and he saw her color fade a trifle. 

“You know better than that. You read 
the newspapers, and you saw what hap- 
pened to the last woman who tried a like 
trick on the government. I forget how long 
they sent her up for—five months, or some- 
thing like that.” 

She was silent, her gaze directed down- 
ward. 

“You remember that, don’t you?” 

“Tt seems to me I do,” she admitted un- 
willingly. 

“ And you don’t pretend you’d have faced 
a prospect like that in order to clear me?” 

Again she had no answer for him. He 
turned up the room to the windows and 
back again. 

“I didn’t think,” he said slowly, stop- 
ping before her—“I couldn’t have thought 
you could be so heartless, so self-cen- 
tered!” 

She rose suddenly and put a pleading 
hand upon his arm, standing very near to 
him in all her loveliness. 

“Say ‘thoughtless,’ Staff,” she 
quietly. “I didn’t mean it.” 

“That’s hard to credit,” he replied 
steadily, “when I’m haunted by the mem- 
ory of the lies you told me. To save your- 
self a few dollars honestly due the country 
that has made you a rich woman, to gain 
for yourself a few paltry columns of cheap, 
sensational newspaper advertising—for that 
you lied to me and put me in jeopardy of 
Sing Sing—me, the man you pretended to 
care for—” 

“Hold on, 
rupted harshly. 

He moved away. Her arm dropped back 
to her side. She looked at him with hard 
and angry eyes. 

“You’ve said about enough!” she con- 
tinued. 


said 


Staff!” the woman _ inter- 
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“You're not prepared to deny that you 
had these possibilities in mind when you 
lied to me and made me your dupe and 
catspaw?” 

“T’m not prepared to argue the matter 
with you,” she flung back at him; “nor to 
hold myself answerable to you for anything 

may choosé to say or do.” 

He bowed ceremoniously. 

“T think that’s all,” he said pleasantly. 

“Tt is,” she agreed curtly. Then, in a 
lighter tone, she added: “There remains 
for me only to take my blue dishes and go 
home.” 

As she spoke, she moved over to the cor- 
ner where the bandbox lay ingloriously on 
its undamaged side. As she bent over it, 
Staff abstractedly took and lighted another 
cigarette. 

“What made you undo it?” he heard the 
woman ask. 

He swung round in surprise. 

“I? I haven’t touched the thing since it 
was brought in—beyond kicking it over 
there to get it out of the way.” 

“The string’s off—it’s been opened!” 
Alison’s voice was trembling with excite- 
ment. She straightened up, holding the box 


in both hands, and came hastily over to the 
center table, beside which he was standing. 


“You see,” she said breathlessly, putting 
down the box. 

“The string was on it when I saw it 
last,” he told her blankly. 

Then the memory recurred of the man 
who passed him at the door—the man whom 
he suspected of having forced an entrance 
to his rooms. 

Alison was plucking nervously at the 
cover without lifting it. 

“Why don’t you look?” 
irritated. 

“T—I'm afraid!” 
voice. 

Nevertheless, she removed the cover. 

For a solid, silent minute both stared, 
stupefied. The hat both knew so well—the 
big black hat with the willow plume and 
the buckle of brilliants—had vanished. In 
its place they saw the tumbled wreckage of 
what evidently had once been another hat. 
Wisps of straw dyed purple, fragments of 
feathers, bits of violet ribbon and silk, 
mixed in with wads and shreds of white 
tissue-paper, filled the box to brimming. 

Staff thrust a hand into his pocket, and 
produced the knot of violet ribbon. It 
exactly matched the torn ribbon in the box. 


he demanded, 


she said in a broken 
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“So that’s where this came from!” he 
murmured. 

Alison paid no attention. Of a sudden 
she began digging furiously among the 
débris in the box, throwing out its contents 
by handfuls until she had uncovered the 
bottom without finding any sign of the hat 
she had come to get. Then she paused, 
meeting his gaze with one half wrathful, 
half hysterical. 

“What does this mean?” she demanded 
harshly, as if ready to hold him to account. 

“IT think,” he said slowly—‘“ I’m strong- 
ly inclined to believe it means that you’re 
an uncommonly lucky woman.” 

“How do you make that out?” she de- 
manded in a breath. 

“T'll tell you,” he said, formulating his 
theory as he spoke. “When I came home 
to-night, a man passed me at the door, fair- 
ly running out—I fancy to escape recog- 
nition; there was something about him that 
seemed familiar. Then I came up here, 
found my door ajar, though I distinctly re- 
membered locking it; found my windows 
shut and the shades drawn, though I dis- 
tinctly remembered leaving them up, and 
finally found this knot of ribbon on the 
floor. I was trying to account for it when 
you drove up. Now, it seems plain enough 
that this fellow knew, or suspected, that 
you had hidden the necklace in the hat, 
knew that I had it, and came here in my 
absence to steal it. Instead, he found this 
hat, and, knowing no better, tore it to pieces 
trying to find what he was after.” 

“But where—where’s my hat?” 

“T'll tell you.” Staff crossed the room, 
and picked up the string and label which 
had been on the box. Returning, he exam- 
ined the tag and read aloud: “ Miss Elea- 
nor Searle.” He handed the tag to Alison. 
“Find Miss Searle, and you'll find your 
hat. It happens that she had a bandbox 
the exact duplicate of yours. I remember 
telling you about it, on the steamer. She 
must have been in the hat-shop on the 
afternoon when you ordered your hat sent 
to me, though she steadily refused to tell 
me who was responsible for that imposition. 
On the pier to-day our luggage was placed 
side by side, hers with mine—both in the 
S section, you understand. My examina- 
tion was finished first, and I was taken 
back to my stateroom to be searched, as you 
know. When I came back, she had left the 
pier with all her things. Evidently she must 
have taken your box by mistake for her 
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own; this, of course, is her hat. As I said 
at first, find Miss Searle and you'll find 
your hat—and, of course, the necklace. 
Also find the person to whom you confided 
this gay young swindling scheme of yours, 
and you'll find the man who was intimate 
enough with the affair to come to my rooms 
in my absence and go direct to the bandbox 
for the necklace!” 

“T—but I told nobody,” she stammered. 

By the look in her eyes, he disbelieved 
her. 

“Not even Max, this morning, before he 
offered that reward?” he asked shrewdly. 

“ Well—yes, I told him.” 

“ Max may have confided it to somebody 
else; these things spread. Or _ possibly 
Jane may have blabbed.” 

“Oh, no!” she protested, but without 
conviction in her accents. “Neither of 
them would be so foolish.” 

“I'd find out, if I were you.” 

“T shall. Meanwhile, this Miss Searle 
—where’s she stopping?” 

“T can’t tell you—some hotel. It'll be 
easy enough to find her in the morning.” 

“Will you try?” 

“ Assuredly—the first thing.” 

“Then—there appears to be nothing else 
to do but go home,” said the woman, in a 
curiously subdued manner. 

Without replying verbally, Staff took up 
her chiffon wrap and draped it over her 
shoulders. 

“Thank you,” said she, moving toward 
the door. “Good night!” 

“Oh,” he protested politely, “I must see 
you out!” 

“It’s not necessary—lI can find my way.” 

“But only I know how to fix the door 
down-stairs.” 

At the foot of the stairs, while he fum- 
bled with the latch, she hesitated, then spoke 
with some little hesitation. 

“TI presume,” she said stiffly—“I pre- 
sume that this—ends it.” 

Staff opened the door an inch and held 
it so. 

“If by ‘it,’” he replied, “we mean the 
same thing—”’ 

“We do.” 

“It does,” he 
twisted smile. 

She hesitated an instant longer. 

“ But, all the same,” she said hastily, at 
length, “I want that play.” 

“ My play?” he inquired with significant 
emphasis. 


asseverated with his 


“Yes, of course,” she said sharply. 

“Well, since I’m under contract with 
Jules Max, I don’t very well see how I can 
take it away from you. And besides, you’re 
the only woman living who can play it 
properly.” 

“So good of you!” Her hand lay slim 
and cool in his for the fraction of an in- 
stant. “Good night!” she iterated, with- 
drawing it. 

“ Good night.” 

As he let her out, Staff, glancing down at 
the waiting taxicab, was faintly surprised 
by the discovery that she had not come 
alone. A man stood in waiting by the door 
—a man in evening clothes; not Max—a 
taller man, more slender, with a better car- 
riage. As he turned to help Alison into the 
cab, the street lights threw his face in sharp 
relief against the blackness of the window; 
and Staff knew him. 

“Arkroyd!” he said beneath his breath. 

He closed the door and set the latch, suf- 
fering from a species of mild astonishment. 
His psychological processes seemed unac- 
countable. He felt that he was hardly play- 
ing the game according to Hoyle. A man 
who has just broken with the woman with 
whom he had believed himself to be des- 
perately in love naturally counts on feeling 
a bit down in the mouth. Seeing her drive 
off with one whom he has every right to con- 
sider in the light of a hated rival, he ought 
in common decency to suffer poignant pangs 
of jealousy. But Staff didn’t; he couldn’t 
honestly make himself believe that he was 
suffering in any way whatever. Indeed, 
the most violent emotion of which he was 
sensible was one of chagrin over his own 
infatuate myopia. 

“Ass!” he called himself, slowly reas- 
cending the stairs. “ You might have seen 
this coming long ago, if you hadn’t wilfully 
chosen to be blind as a bat!” 

A moment later, reentering his study, he 
pulled up with a start and a cry of sincere 
amazement. 

“Well, I'll be everlastingly—” 

“Why not try leading a better life?” in- 
terposed Mr. Iff. 

XII 


IrF was standing in the doorway to the 
bedroom, looking like an exceptionally cruel 


caricature of himself. As he spoke, he 
slouched wearily over to the wing-chair 
which Alison had recently occupied, and 
dropped into it like a dead weight. 
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He wore no hat. His clothing was in a 
shocking condition—damp, shapeless, and 
shrunken to such,an extent as to disclose 
exhibits of bony wrists and ankles almost 
immodestly generous. On his birdlike 
cranium the pale, smooth scalp shone pink 
through scanty, matted, damp, blond locks. 
His face was drawn, pinched, and pale. As 
if new to the light, his blue eyes blinked 
furiously. Round his thin lips hovered his 
habitual smile, semisardonic, semisheepish. 

“Do you mind telling me how you got 
in here?” asked Staff courteously. 

Iff waved a hand toward the bedroom. 

“Fire-escape,” he admitted wearily. 
“Happened to see your light, and thought 
I'd call. Hope I don’t intrude. Got any- 
thing to drink? I’m about all in.” 

“If I’m any judge, that’s no exaggera- 
tion!” returned Staff, after a moment’s 
pause, which he utilized to look Iff over 
with a critical eye. 

Iff wagged his head. 

“ Believe me,” said he simply. 

Staff fetched a decanter of Scotch and a 
glass, placed them on the table by Iff’s el- 
bow, and went for a siphon of charged 
water from his ice-box. When he returned, 
a staggering amount of whisky had dis- 
appeared from the decanter, a moist but 
empty glass stood beside it, and Iff was 
stroking his lips with the delicate, claw- 
like fingers of one hand. He discontinued 
this occupation long enough to wave the 
siphon away. 

“Not for me!” he said tersely. “I’ve 
swallowed enough water this night to last 
me for the rest of my life—half of the 
North River, more or less; rather more, if 
you ask me.” 

“What were you doing in the North 
River?” 

“ Swimming.” 

Iff evidently regarded this answer as so 
adequate that he made no effort to improve 
upon it; so that presently, growing impa- 
tient, Staff felt called upon to pursue the 
inquiry. 

“Well? May I ask what were you swim- 
ming for?” 

“Dear life,” said Iff. “For life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness—the in- 
contestable birthright of every free-born 
American citizen—if you must know.” 

He relapsed into a reverie which proved 
hugely diverting, to judge by the reminis- 
cent twinkle in the little man’s eyes. From 
it he emerged long enough to remark: 
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“That’s prime whisky, know. 
Thanks very much, I will.” 

Again he fell silent, stroking his lips. 

“T don’t want to seem prying,” said Staff 
at length, with elaborate irony, “but in view 
of the fact that you’ve felt warranted in 
calling on me in the middle of the night, via 
the fire-escape, it doesn’t seem unreason- 
able of me to expect some sort of an ex- 
planation.” 


you 


“Oh, very well,” returned Iff, with 
resignation. “What would you like to 
know?” 


“Why did you disappear this morn- 
ing— 

“Yesterday morning,” Iff corrected dis- 
passionately. 

“Yesterday morning, and how? 

“ Because the time seemed ripe for me to 
do my marvelous vanishing stunt. You 
see, I had a hunch that the dear captain 
would turn the thing over in his mind and 
finally determine not to accept my creden- 
tials at their face value; so I kind of stuck 
round the wireless room with my ears in- 
telligently pricked forward. Sure enough, 
presently I hear the message go out, asking 
what about me and how so.” 

“You mean you read the operator’s send- 
ing by ear?” 

“Sure; I’ve got a telegrapher’s ear as 
long as a mule’s. Whereupon, knowing 
just about what sort of an answer would 
come through, I made up my mind to duck. 
And did.” 

“But how—” 

“That would be telling, and telling 
would get somebody aboard the Autocratic 
into terrible bad trouble if it ever leaked 
out. I crawled in out of the weather—let it 
go at that. I wish,” said Iff soulfully, 
“those infernal Pinkerton men had let it 
go at that! Once or twice I really thought 
they had me, or would the next minute. 
And they wouldn’t give it up. That’s why 
I had to take to the water after dark. My 
friend, who shall be nameless, lent me the 
loan of a rope, and I shinned down and had 
a nice little swim before I found a place to 
crawl ashore. I assure you that the North 
River tastes pretty bad. Oh, thank you; I 
don’t mind if I do.” 

“Then you are Ismay!” said Staff, 
watching the little man help himself on his 
own invitation. 

“Wrong again,” said Iff drearily. “ Hon- 
est, it’s a real shame, the way you can’t 
seem to win any bets at all!” 


” 
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“If you’re not Ismay, what made you 
hide?” 
“Ah!” cried Iff admiringly. “Shrewd 
and pertinent question! Now I'll tell you, 
and I know you won’t believe me. Because 
—now pay strict attention to this—because 
we're twins.” 
“ Indeed ! 
Staff, staring. 
“Him and me—Ismay and Iff. First 
cousins we are; his mother was my aunt. 
Worse and more of it—our fathers were 
brothers. They married the same day; 
Ismay and I were born in the same month. 
We look just enough alike to be mistaken 
for one another when we’re not together. 
That’s been a great help to him; he’s made 
me more trouble than I have time to tell 
you. The last time, I was pinched in his 
place, and escaped a penitentiary sen- 
tence by the narrowest kind of a shave. 
That got my mad up, and I served notice 
on him to quit his foolishness or I’d get 
after him. He replied by cooking up a 
fine little scheme that almost laid me by the 
heels again; so I declared war, and I’ve 
been camping on his trail ever since. It’s 
been a merry war!” He paused and twid- 


Who are twins?” demanded 


dled his thumbs, staring reflectively at the 


“T’m sure I don’t know why I 


ceiling. 
What’s 


bore myself telling you all this. 
the use?” 

“Never mind,” said Staff in an encour- 
aging manner. He was genuinely diverted, 
if excusably incredulous. “At worst, it’s 
a worthy and uplifting—er—fiction. Go 
on! Then you’re not a secret service man, 
after all?” 

“Nothing like that; I’m 
thing on my own account.” 


doing this 
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“How about that forged paper that vou 
showed the captain?” 

“Wasn’t forged—genuine.” 

“Chapter two,” observed Staff, leaning 
back. “It is a dark and stormy night; we 
are all seated about the camp-fire. The 
captain says: ‘ Antonio, go to it!’” 

“You are certainly one swell, apprecia- 
tive audience,” commented Iff morosely. 
“Let’s see if I can’t get a laugh with my 
next one. One of the best little things my 
dear little cousin does being to pass him- 
self off as me, he got himself hired by the 
Treasury Department, some years ago, un- 
der the name of William Howard Iff. That 
helped him a lot in his particular line of 
business; but after a while he felt that it 
cramped his style, so he just resigned and 
faded noiselessly away—retaining his cre- 
dentials. Then, while I was in Paris last 
week, he thought it would be a grand joke 
to send me that document with his compli- 
ments and the suggestion that it might be 
some help to me in my campaign for his 
scalp. That’s how I happened to have it.” 

“That’s going some!” Staff admitted 
admiringly. “Tell me another one. If 
you’re Iff and not Ismay, what brought you 
over on the Autocratic?” 

“ Business of keeping an eye on my dear- 
ly beloved cousin,” said Iff promptly. 

“You mean that Ismay was on board, 
too?” ° 

“*Member that undergrown fellow with 
the red and gray Vandyke and the horn- 
rimmed pince-nez who was always moon- 
ing round with a book under his arm?” 

“Yes.” 

“That was Cousin Arbuthnot disguised 
in his own hair.” 


(To be continued) 


MY 


GIFTS 


To one I send my heart, and all that therein lies— 


The poorest gift, alas, 


to her who is most dear; 


Yet it doth hold a love that’s deeper than the skies, 
Purer than purest gold, imperishably clear. 


To one, again, I send my friendship true and tried— 

A friendship that will stand the stress of stormy years; 
As steady when the blasts of winter tempests ride 

As in the merry spring-time days that knew no tears. 


And to a third—to one who’s done me grievous wrong, 
Who in my trouble turned his face away in scorn, 

And left me weak where I had deemed myself so strong— 
Forgiveness goes, complete, upon this joyous morn. 


John Kendrick Bangs 
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HE following words, published on 
Christmas Day, 1863, reveal in 
some degree the affection and admi- 

ration that Thackeray commanded in his 

own time: ° 


Such absolute originality of genius and expres- 
sion — such an insight into the inner springs of 
human action—such a sense and such a sympathy 
for the worth and for the misery of man—such a 
power of bringing human nature to its essence, of 
detecting at once its hidden goodness and vileness, 
its infinite compositeness! In this subtle, spiritual 
analysis of men and women, in this power of de- 
lineating the enduring passions and desifes, the 
strengths, the weaknesses, the deceits of the race, 
making a dandy or a dancing-girl as real as the 
most heroic forms of good and evil; in this vi- 
tality and yet lightness of handling—doing it at 
once and forever, and never a touch too little or 
too much—in all these respects he stands alone 
and matchless. 

We know of no death in the world of letters 
which will make so many mourners; for he was a 
faithful friend. He has joined the immortals; for 
we may say of him what we can say of few—he 
is already and forever a classic. 


After forty-eight years—during which 
time his works have sustained their popu- 
larity and his personality its interest—the 
hundredth anniversary of his birth, in July 
of the present year, brought with it an even 
greater meed of praise, esteem, and love. 

Looking upon a lock of his hair, on some 
letters he wrote, on the china tray in which 
he used to rest his cigar while writing, it is 
possible, even to-day, to be affected by the 
astounding vigor of this great author and 
great man. 

The hair, strong, abundant, of a lovely 
whiteness, with here and there a thread of 
brown, has the sheen of life—even of youth 
—upon it. It is not old hair; there is 
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nothing pathetic about it. Some of the 
personal vitality of that fine organization 
clings to it still, and gives to this relic its 
peculiarly bright and cheerful elasticity. 

The letters in his “two styles” are, it is 
true, beginning to brown, to be a little weak 
at the folds; but the glowing spirit which 
indited their contents is about them yet. It 
shows in the firm, delicate, legible writing, 
in the half-sheet of paper picked up hap- 
hazard, on one side of which he wrote some 
touching lines, evidently unconscious that 
he had drawn upon the other a woman’s 
head. 

The rosebud-decorated ash-tray — mute 
companion of his inspired moments—how 
many big cigars has it held consuming 
themselves in ashes while immortal charac- 
ters were coming into being ?—Becky, Lady 
Castlewood, Colonel Newcome, Captain 
Costigan, Major Pendennis, and how many 
more ? 

There are other objects near me which 
also bear close witness to Thackeray’s pres- 
ence—books he handled, sketches he made, 
cups from which he drank, the sofa he drew 
so often, and on which he many a time has 
sat and laughed and talked. 

How much one would give to know of 
this sweet-natured, silent-loquacious, frank- 
reserved man even one phase of his life in 
its entire completeness! If, for example, we 
could suddenly get, from some inspired 
source, his Paris days! We should then 
possess an unparalleled picture of the in- 
ward movements of a genius sure of itself, 
yet diffident and unassertive. 


THACKERAY’S GOLDEN DAYS 


Of the portion of Thackeray’s life best 
known to me—which is, of course, the pe- 





EDITOR'S NOTE—Mrs. Charles Brookfield, author of this article, is a daughter-in-law of the 
late Rev. and Mrs. William Brookfield, who were two of Thackeray's closest friends. 

















WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
riod cf his association with the Brook- 
fields—a good deal has already been writ- 
ten. ‘These were the days of his “ Vanity 
Fair,” his “Pendennis,” and his “Es- 
mond ”’—in fact, the golden days of his 
life. An adequate appreciation of them 
would occupy volumes. 

Most Thackeray enthusiasts, probably, 
are cognizant of the main facts of his early 
life—that he was born in Calcutta, was sent 
home to be educated, and went to Charter- 
house, where his nose was broken by the 
brilliant Venables; went to Cambridge, 
where he did no more than ordinarily well ; 


went to Paris, where he studied painting, 
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began his literary career, married happily, 
and finally returned to London. Always, 
during that time, he was pressing onward 
with a calm, strong effort, striving, essay- 
ing, awaiting recognition, until he produced 
“Vanity Fair”—after which the ball was 
at his feet. It was Kinglake who said so 
neatly: 

Thackeray's time probation 
years. At about twenty he began offering to the 
public samples of his odd humor, and centinued, 
I should think, for about the period I have 


of was fourteen 


as- 


signed—without success 


Genius has always declared itself, and 
always compelled recognition — willing or 






































HARRIET MARION, THACKERAY'S YOUNGER DAUGHTER, THE FIRST WIFE OF THE 
LATE SIR LESLIE STEPHEN 


Drawn by M. St 


cin 


from a photograth 
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grudging, lasting or ephemeral—quite inde- 
pendently of temperament. That is to say, 
the divine afflatus has impartially caressed 
the brow of the sanguine and the saturnine, 
the joyous and the gloomy, the sympathetic 
and the self-centered. But it is a testimony 
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country cousin came to town, it was Thack- 
eray who would throw himself into the 
breach, take him round, show him the 
“lions”—the Tower of London, the wax- 

works, the exhibitions. 
On one occasion he took a journey into 
the country in order to 





escort to London a young 





y 





friend of his daughters, 
because he learned that 
she was leaving her fa- 
ther and mother for the 
first time, and that she 
was traveling without a 
maid. Throughout the 
journey, he devoted him- 
self to seeing that his 
children’s little com- 
panion was kept amused 
and happy, and that she 
missed her parents as 
little as possible. 
Thackeray possessed, 
too, in an_ extraordi- 
narily high degree the 
power which is correla- 
tive with unselfishness— 
that of actual practical 
sympathy. In no cir- 
cumstances, in no rela- 
tionships of life, does a 
man so _ undisguisedly 
reveal his true nature as 
when he is striving to 
lighten the burden of 
another’s sorrow. It is 
in searching for golden 
words with which to 
console that he discovers 














the treasures of his in- 





MRS. WILLIAM BROOKFIELD 


Drawn by M. Stein from a sketch by William 
to virtue and a credit to human nature that 
the geniuses which have commanded the 
widest and most lasting popularity have 
been those generated in the midst of de- 
lightful qualities of soul — family love, 
stanchness to friends, nobility of purpose, 
and absolute unselfishness. Such was the 
genius of Thackeray. 

This unselfishness was perhaps the most 
conspicuous of his many delightful traits. 
It shone conspicuously in his universal 
courtliness. If he could serve another 
although it might be a stranger, and the 
service a trifling one—the trouble involved 
was to Thackeray of no account. If a 


Vakepeace 


most soul. 

Surely no more beau- 
tiful prose elegiacs were 
ever penned than the letters written by 
Thackeray on the deaths of his friends 
Charles Buller and Henry Fitzmaurice 
Hallam. And when Mrs. Brookfield’s 
father-in-law died, Thackeray, hearing that 
she was alone, at once took the Fanshawes 
to spend the day with her; and later he 
made her dine quietly with his children, 
while in an adjoining room he wrote that 
perfect letter of condolence to his friend the 
Rev. W. H. Brookfield, in which he said: 

Who could for than 
obedience, and a tranquil end to old age? 


Thackeray 


honor, love, 
And so 
the generation that engenders us passes away and 
its place knows it not; and our turn comes when 


wish more 
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we say good-by to our joys, struggles, pains, and very strong regard for the few, which I 


affections—and our young ones will grieve and be shall not be ashamed to own to them.” 
consoled for us, and so on 


; , THE INNER CIRCLE OF HIS FRIENDS 
In his friendships he was at the same . 

time lavish and exacting. His was a loy- Among these few, the Procters, the 
alty which commanded loyalty in return. Brookfields, the Fanshawes, and the Hal- 









































ANNE ISABELLA, THACKERAY'S ELDER DAUGHTER, NOW LADY RITCHIE 


Draven by M. Stein Srom a photograph 


His great heart shed forth torrents of affec- lams were of the inner ring. They were 
tion, which were poured back in measure — those with whom he exchanged daily visits, 
overflowing. with whom he loved to take “homely 


“TI don’t want to blubber on anybody’s meals,” to drop in on when in want of con- 
“) 


shoulder,” he said characteristically, “but gratulation or condolence. Those “ home- 
to have a good-will for all, and a strong, ly meals,” by the way, would sometimes 




















turn themselves into rehearsals for scenes 
in books—sketches for the realization of 
some incident to be used later on in some 
paper. 

Once Thackeray was reading to Brook- 
field from a document which he said he had 
lately “discovered” — though the Brook- 
fields always thought that it had a strong 
Thackerayian flavor. It was one illustra- 
tive of the ways and manners of the early 
eighteenth century, and he afterward quoted 
from it in his paper on Steele. In the 
course of the reading came the description 
of a dinner, which ran: 


After the first course came almond pudding; 
fritters, which the colonel took with his own 
hands out of the dish in order to help the brilliant 
Miss Notable; chickens, black puddings, and soup! 


Thackeray stopped short, exclaiming: 

“T must have that dinner!” 

Brookfield replied that “there was noth- 
ing for it, but they must have that dinner ” ; 
and soon afterward, the very meal was pro- 
vided for them at the Brookfields’ house, 
with Lady Duff-Gordon, Harry Hallam, 
and Carlyle assisting at it. 

It was then that Thackeray asked plain- 
tively, to “draw” Carlyle: 

“Why should Lord Tiptoff, when he 
wishes to be gracious to his literary friend 
Titmarsh, or his spiritual adviser White- 
stock, send ’em only haunches of high veni- 
son or braces of ‘ discomposed ° birds? Why 
don’t it occur to him to send ’em, now and 
then, for a change— with his lordship’s 
comp’s "—a plump leg of fresh pork and a 
couple of pounds of black puddings—such 
as these we have here?” 

“The object of the bestowing of boun- 
ty,” replied Carlyle, “is not solely to lift 
up the heart of the recipient, but to impress 
upon him withal a realization of his pre- 
cise actual position in the social orrery 
with respect to the dispenser. This one 
sends grouse from his moor and fragments 
of red deer from his glen, as who should 
say, ‘ These from me at my ease to you in 
your straits.’ Any peasant can breed plain, 
grubbing, plebeian hogs. The humblest 
may eat his own bacon. Therefore it is 
impossible to patronize with pork.” 

This reply delighted Thackeray, for it 
was exactly the sort he hoped to elicit. 





THACKERAY AND WILLIAM BROOKFIELD 


Brookfield, whom Thackeray loved, and 
who is Frank Whitestock in his “Curate’s 
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Walk,” first met him at Cambridge. Dis- 
covering that they knew each other’s peo- 
ple, they gaged each other quickly and at 
once foregathered. Long before they had 
either of them reached the age of twenty- 
three, Brookfield had recorded: 


Thackeray is a man utterly incapable of enter- 
taining a moment's feeling toward any being on 
earth which should give pain. 


This is a high opinion for one youth to 
express of another, even in those days when 
friends were wont to analyze each other’s 
characters and to put their impressions on 
record in a manner that might now appear 
affected and pompous. But the high mu- 
tual esteem thus developed never diminished 
throughout the lifelong friendship of these 
two men. 

Brookfield was probably the man with 
whom Thackeray passed more hours en 
téte-d-téte than any other person. 

“William,” said his wife one time to 
Harry Hallam, “is always either dining 
with Mr. Thackeray at some chop-house, or 
sitting late smoking cigars with the great 
author, or else to be found on his way to 
Kensington to visit him.” 

One of the attributes of Thackeray’s 
genius was his gift of observing, crystal- 
lizing, and reproducing all that he saw 
around him. He was sociable and _ hos- 
pitable; he loved to bring together the bril- 
liant this and the celebrated that, and even 
the worthy but humdrum so-and-so. Then, 
as they sat round the festive board and 
scintillated — or the reverse — they would 
make impressions on the novelist’s brain as 
upon the film of a cinematograph camera, 
and presently they would reappear in some 
work that he had on-hand. He wrote to 
Mrs. Brookfield: 


God bless every one of *em—the snobs as well 
as the swells, the dear old stoopids as well as the 
sparkling wits. . They come tumbling into my 
memory next morning all fighting for places in 
the “Ghouls of Gadara Grange,” or in whatever 
may be the elegant society novel I am for the 
moment engaged on. 


Thackeray’s gay abandon with his fa- 
miliars, his happy belief in them, the 
amiable frankness with which he accepted 
their praise, charmed and delighted them; 
while their interest in him and his work— 
not only in each volume but in each chap- 
ter and page as he brought them forth— 
their acclamative eulogies, comments, and 
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criticisms, brought him much invigorating 
stimulus. 


A DAY OF LITERARY FRIENDSHIPS 


In those golden times, authors received 
far more encouragement from their friends 
than falls to their lot nowadays. Educa- 
tion was then not a mere cramming of spe- 
cial subjects, but real education. When 
people in society met, they had, in those 
days, something to say, and, knowing that 
they were among their own class, they were 
not afraid to say it. ‘Therefore, an au- 
thor’s friends made intelligent comment 
upon his work, instead of seeking refuge, 
as they do to-day, in vague compliments or 
bewildered silence. 

Thackeray once scolded himself that he 
had walked through a room full of pictures 
in ten minutes: 


I say it seems very unkind to look at a thing 
and yawn. Many of the pictures had taken a man 
all his might and main for a year. He has lain 
awake at night, very probably, and pinched him- 
self of a dinner that he might buy colors and pay 
models; and I look on it for half a minute. 


Then, too, publishers were not afraid of 
original work. They did not urge Brown to 
produce a copy of Smith’s latest success, 
but encouraged an author to work up in 
his own way the stuff he had within him— 
a method which resulted, in many notable 
cases, to the material benefit of all con- 
cerned. Thackeray’s publishers were kind 
and encouraging; though, after all, it was 
his lecturing tours that did most to bring 
him in the sum of money he had set him- 
self to make. 

There is covert sneering still with re- 
gard to the “mutual. admiration societies” 
of Thackeray’s time. Those who sneer 
should compare; they would then perceive 
that thought fructifies with happier results 
under the warm rays of praise and appre- 
ciation than under the cold showers of neg- 
lect and indifference. 

Thackeray’s friends and friendships are 
valuable, too, in that they reveal Thack- 
eray. He chose them always for what they 
had within, not for externals; and also, in 
every instance, because of the imperious im- 
pelling of “like to like.” As those whom 
he sought out and loved, and to whom he 
listened, were all men and women of supe- 
rior attainments, their praise or criticism 


was sweet to him because it was worth 


having. 
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It was those to whom he could go when 
exhausted, when the day’s work was over, 
that he loved the most. He appreciated to 
the full the house into which he could turn 
without ceremony, which he could enter in 
any mood, where “he could look up and 
see if there was a light in the passage, and 
enter if there was.”” The Fanshawes’ house 
was of this kind, and there he went fre- 
quently; for with them, as with the Brook- 
fields, he was on the pleasantest and easiest 
of terms. 


A CHARACTERISTIC IMPROMPTU 


Dropping in one day, he found Mrs. 
Fanshawe still ailing when he had hoped 
and expected that she would have recov- 
ered. To amuse her, he wrote and sent up 
what he called “an anecdote from ‘ Hog- 
son’s Anecdotes of the Press and the Lit- 
erary Men of the Nineteenth Century.’ ” 
It ran thus: 


Having entered and heard the lady of the house 
was too unwell to receive him, the author of 
“Vanity Fair” called for pen, ink, and paper, and 
dashed off the following “ Impromptu ” : 


I've come for the twentieth time, I think, to 
ask how be you, and consider it very hard indeed 
that I'm not allowed to see you. And as I said, 
I should like to sit on the staircase landing near 
you, and with my vicked jokes and vit to enliven 
you and cheer you. But then, as you have lost 
your woice, you know I couldn’t hear you; and 
as you and Totty have your night-caps on, to see 
you would distress you; and to enter into a lady’s 
bedroom! Good lor, I mustn’t press you! So I 
send you my love, my kind little F., and heartily 
pray God bless you. 

There is nothing in these lines to give any in- 
dication of the talent which this, to us, over- 
rated author was said to possess; but they at 
least show that in the midst of his irregularities, 
eccentricities, nay, crimes, his heart was not alto- 
gether devoid of kind feeling at this period of his 
career, etc. 


In this fantastic fashion Thackeray 
would often caricature himself. It was his 
way of cheering those in need of cheering, 
and one that seldom failed with his close 
friends. 

It would be false to imply that these 
friendships had no rifts at all in them— 
they would not have been human, other- 
wise; and great as they were for friend- 
ships in modern days, the days, after all, 
were modern. The patrician aloofness, the 
detachment in love practised by Cicero, by 
Pliny, even by Montaigne, were perhaps 
hardly possible of imitation in the nine- 
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teenth century. But human nature alters 
little, and in all probability there were some 
cracks and fissures in those great classical 
unions of soul which were filled in or 
smoothed over by the kind hand of time 
before they were displayed for our edifica- 
tion and example. There may even have 
been unrecorded coolnesses between David 
and Jonathan. 

Thackeray’s generosity took many a 
form. He would refuse nothing that good 
nature could give. Cheerily would he read 
a manuscript immediately on its coming, 
and sit up the same night to comment there- 
on, that the would-be author might not be 
kept in suspense. Once his reply ran thus: 

I attacked your manuscript like a man, and 
with a busting heart tell you my conviction that 
it won’t do. The only magazine I know is 
Fraser's; and I am sure that you must put more 
spice into your dish, and write a good, stiff, in- 
teresting story, and what’s more, write on one 
side of the paper, if you want to succeed at our 
business. The way you’ve written this is the 
deuce; you'll get no magazine editor in the king- 
dom to read backwards and forwards as you have 
written. Look how plain this here manuscript is 
wrote; d——d plain, you would say, if you were 
not a clergyman. You must make your stories 
shorter and stronger, my boy, and don’t take it 
ill that I tell you my mind honestly. 


Here we again have an example of his 
kindness of heart. His breaking into the 
absurd clearly reveals an endeavor to re- 
lieve the painfulness of his task; but even 
this quaint specimen, which could not have 
been produced with any sort of ease, shows 
Thackeray to have been a born letter-writer. 
BROOKFIELD 


HIS LETTERS TO MRS. 


In the correspondence which passed be- 
tween him and Mrs. Brookfield, it is his 
letters, and his only, which are written con 


amore, with an warmth of élan. This is no 
doubt partly due to the fact that even when 
writing to an old, loyal, true-hearted friend 
such as Thackeray was, far less freedom 
was premitted to the young ladies of Vic- 
torian “prunes and prisms” days than is 
enjoyed by the golf-playing young women 
of to-day. 

I have the letters by my side. Thack- 
eray’s are all ease; he is at his heartiest, 
his most ingenuous, and writes in a style 
so flowing and naive, so clever and affec 
tionate, that one catches the very soul of 
the man. Mrs. Brookfield’s, strange to say 
—for a woman, and one sure of the esteem 
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and admiration of her correspondent—seem 
somewhat curbed, even a little labored, as 
if she felt always what she once expressed 
in a letter to her husband: 


I really cannot steady my hand sufficiently to 
answer Mr. Thackeray's witty effusion. 


Indeed, her letters are, from her, a trifle 
disappointing. They certainly have not the 
entire charm and spontaneity which she 
used to dispense to others. 

Thackeray, frankest of men, gives up 
some of the secret of his fluency when he 
says that “the best or worst of being used. 
to the pen is that one chatters away with it 
as with the tongue to certain persons, and 
all things blurt out for good or for bad.” 
It is certain that he never—except, perhaps, 
in the case of Harry Hallam—got back in 
letters as good as he gave; but his gift of 
“chattering with the pen,” of “blurting 
out all things”; his generous giving away 
of his closest thought, his choicest material; 
his unconscious pictures of himself, so fresh, 
so revealing, so finished—these prove him- 
self, now that almost everything is known of 
him, to have been the best limner of his 
own portrait. 

Recognizing this, his letters are indeed an 
acquisition, giving as they do, without re- 
serve, his every mood and emotion; explain- 
ing why his buoyant humor is sometimes 
tempered by melancholy; showing what he 
liked and why he liked it. There are few 
records of a life more valuable. 

It is but right, one feels, that such a gen- 
ius should have taken so great a delight as 
Thackeray did in nature. We can almost 
hear him cry out: 


It is worth living in London, surely, to enjoy 
the country when you get to it! 


We can almost see him in the open, sha- 
king back his early whitened lion head, en- 
joying a great storm, hear him. tell how a 
high wind gave him such excitement and 
enjoyment as to astonish his companions; 
how once, at Clevedon Court, his “ boyish 
delight” during a historic tempest surprised 
“his reverence” (Brookfield), and filled 
with joy all the little Eltons. 

What could be more revealing of his 
nature than this ?— 


I tried to copy, not now but the other day, a 
letter Miss Procter showed me from her uncle, in 
a commercial hand, and found myself after three 
pages quite an honest, regular, stupid commercial 
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man; such is sensibility and the mimetic faculty 


in some singularly organized beings. 
WAS THACKERAY A SNOB? 


It is amazing to find people still believ- 
ing in an ignorant tradition of about 1850, 
that Thackeray, having written the “ Book 
of Snobs,” was one himself. How such a 
preposterous misconception arose, it is im- 
possible to say; but never was there a theory 
with less foundation. 

Thackeray was used to good society, he 
was born ‘and educated in it, he took his 
.place in it by natural right. What those 
forget or ignore who cavil at the tone he 
occasionally assumed is that there was in 
those times a certain peculiar humor which 
permitted a gentleman to write: 

I was a little late for the magnificent enter- 
tainment of my titled friends, Sir William and 
Lady Molesworth. Fancy my happiness in com- 
pany so distinguished! 


This was, of course, an extravagant mode 
of expression, but it was one that his con- 
temporaries understood, and of the. kind 
they indulged in themselves. 

In reality, it was the habit of the Thack- 


eray circle to be a little flippant on the 


subject of titles. One of them said of a 
certain author—Arthur Helps: 

“He hems and hesitates before he can 
bring out a title, so awful is it in its at- 
tractiveness in his eyes.” 

Brookfield said of Thackeray—and he 
knew him all through: 

“His perfect freedom from snobhood in 
all its forms is noble.” 

Thackeray himself, with the easy assur- 
ance of his assured position, could announce 
with dispassionate truth: 


I suppose I could be franked through the king- 
dom from one grandee to another, but it don’t 
seem much pleasure or rest, does it? On the 
other hand, it is a thing to do and a sight to see, 
sure to be useful professionally some day or other, 
and to come in some story unborn as yet. 


Concerning Lord Castlereagh he owned 
openly—a thing that no “snob” would 
have done: 

I am sure it is partly because he is a lord I like 
that man, but it is his lovingness, manliness, and 
simplicity which I like best. 


It was to get away from too much aris- 
tocracy that he and several of his friends 
would sometimes seek solitude in a “ chop- 
house.” But it is not necessary to become 
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an apologist for one who lived in an atmos- 
phere so entirely above worldly pettinesses 
as Thackeray. 

Those who call him a snob also misjudge 
the delicate nature of his satire. Ata din- 
ner given to him when lecturing in Edin- 
burgh, Lord Neaves from the chair said: 

“Two of Mr. Thackeray’s master powers 
are satire and sympathy—satiric sympathy, 
sympathetic satire—for without both of 
them he could not be all he peculiarly is.” 

And Lord Neaves was right, for Thack- 
eray undoubtedly excelled all other writers 
in the “delicate satiric treatment of human 
nature.” 

His opinion that “mere satiric wit is ad- 
dressed to a class of reader quite different to 
the simple souls who laugh and weep over 
the novel” shows that, whatever was the 
result he achieved, he did not aim at that 
element in his work. But that he knew 
he used it sometimes is revealed in his in- 
genuous question on hearing that a lady had 
complained of something he had said. 

“What raw wound has the whip of the 
satirist been touching?” 

This, of course, was asked preliminary 
to poulticing the wound; because he hated 
to give pain, and, above all, because it was 
a woman who was wounded. 


THACKERAY'S WOMEN FRIENDS 


Thackeray had the tenderest, most chiv- 
alrous feelings toward women. His eulogy 
of Stella, and other similar outbursts, show 
the sort of pedestal on which he placed 
most of them. His disquisitions on Sterne’s 
love-affairs are the natural reasonings of 
one who, himself possessing a profound 
sense of the sacredness of love, loathed and 
resented to see it lightly esteemed. 

Did he not say that Horace Smith, of 
“Rejected Addresses,” “ possesseth that nat- 
ural quality of love which is awarded to 
some lucky minds, such as Charles Lamb 
and one or two others.” He himself was 
one of those others. He loved the women 
as well as the men about him; and they 
loved him in return, because of his simple 
goodness and his pathetic situation. He 
loved Kate Percy, brilliant and sympa- 
thetic, and her no less brilliant sister, Mrs. 
Eliot. ‘The old Miss Berrys, the stately) 
Lady Ashburton received their shares— 
and there were, too, Mrs. Fanshawe, Mrs. 
Brookfield, and Mrs. Procter. 

Thackeray’s highest and best, however, 
was given to his family; to his old aunts, 
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to his mother, to his little girls. It is in 
his home, in all the incidents connected 
with his home life, that we get the true, 
lovable, admirable Thackeray. 

“It is my last day, and naturally due to 
the family,” he would explain, and smiling- 
ly leave some gay scene to go to his duty 
and his pleasure. 

It is no use speculating how his work 
might have been changed had his life not 
been darkened by the illness of his wife. 
That their marriage was a love-match, that 
Mrs. Thackeray was attractive and lively 
and graceful, we are told; but we know 
that, left without her help and sympathy, 
he concentrated his finest and highest feel- 
ings upon his daughters, giving them all 
his best and purest affection. 

If he did not dwell upon his sorrow— 
upon the blank left in his life—on the other 
hand, he did not shrink from the mention 
of it. 


the children and talked with them 
about their mother last night. It is my pleasure 
to tell them how humble-minded she was. They 
I put on my scarlet gownd— 


I sat with 


bid me to the bath. 
I go! 


This from a letter from Wiesbaden, 
and the change of mood, so characteristic 
of Thackeray, is one of his most enlighten- 
ing, endearing qualities. To quote again a 
favorite phrase of his, he did not want “to 
blubber on anybody’s shoulder,” and when 
he found himself inclined that way he 
would shake himself, as it were, by a com- 
plete mental volte-face— by rushing into 
some wild extravagance of thought or 
phrase. 


THACKERAY AND HIS DAUGHTERS 


It was his deep, sacred family affection 


that made him work so steadily. Early in 
his career he had lost money, and his wish 
to repair his fortune grew as his children 
grew. To this laudable end Thackeray 
calculated everything. There was no un- 
derbred secrecy about him; he assumed that 
people were interested in him, and he told 
them of the mechanism of his work, as well 
as of the “sordid result.” 

“We worked in Galignani’s newspaper 
for ten francs a day, very cheerfully, ten 
years ago,” he mentions proudly. If he 
sent a manuscript to a friend, to be perused, 
he would cry: 

But mind and keep it safe; you see it is five 
pages—fifteen pounds, by the immortal Gods! 
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That his lectures were undertaken for his 
children’s sake was an open secret. Kate 
Percy says he told her that “he had made 
a much better bargain, having found a Bar- 
num, and in three or four months would be 
able to rest on his oars, having made enough 
to endow his daughters.” 

He did not enjoy giving the lectures, and 
there seems to have been a curious difference 
in his manner of delivering them. In one 
town a member of the audience, after ad- 
miring his clear and telling delivery, de- 
clared that in expression he was like noth- 
ing so much as “a monument of grief.” In 
some other place, another listener found him 
“a radiant, smiling, buoyant personality.” 
To Mrs. Fanshawe, from Edinburgh, he 
wrote: 

The lectures have been a success. I was famous- 
ly hissed for speaking disrespectfully of Mary 
Queen of Scots, but it was good fun, and made 
the evening more amusing. I am to repeat the 
lectures here, and so for reading out of a book for 
sixteen hours shall get five hundred pounds. 


There is no doubt but that he adored his 
children. Each of them had charm in 
abundance, a quiet humor, and a lovable 
disposition. Graceful and attractive, Min- 
nie—for so his second daughter, Harriet 
Marion, the first wife of the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen, was affectionately called—was al- 
ways delicate, and died all too soon. An- 
nie, as his elder daughter Anne Isabella 
(now Lady Ritchie) is still called by every 
one who loves her—and that is to say by 
every one who knows her—has achieved all 
that her great father, with all his pride in 
her, could possibly have hoped or prayed 
for. She undoubtedly is one of the rare 
instances of a genius the child of a genius. 

There was nothing lovelier than the way 
in which Thackeray spoke of her. With 
fondest joy he extolled her rare intelligence, 
her budding talents. Of one of her first 
letters he said: 


It is so clever, so full of fun and humor, it 
really ought to be printed. 


THACKERAY’S LITERARY INDUSTRY 


How one who was so sociable, and who 
traveled so much, managed to produce an 
output so great, and of such a remarkable 
quality, is perhaps accounted for by the fact 
that wherever he was Thackeray wrote regu- 
larly, so many hours, so many pages a day. 
In clubs, in hotels, in trains, he was gen- 
erally to be found working away at his 
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drawing, at his novel, or at his “ Annual.” 
Seldom does he complain that the inspira- 
tion for his daily task came with difficulty; 
but once we get: 

Yesterday I sat for six hours, and could do no 
work. I wasn’t sentimentalizing, but I couldn't 
get the pen to go. 


Sometimes, it is true, he fancied that he 
was writing himself out. He showed this, 
for example, when he said of Addison: 

He was thirty-six; full and ripe. He had not 
worked crop after crop from his brain, manuring 
hastily, subsoiling indifferently, cutting and sow- 
ing and cutting again, like other luckless culti- 
vators of letters. 

Of his generous appreciation of his con- 
temporaries, pages could be written; and 
long as this paper already is, I feel that I 
must give an instance of his enthusiastic 
delight in others’ gifts. It is a piece of gen- 
uine Thackeray: 

Ah! I would have liked a night at the Turk’s 
Head, even though bad news had arrived from the 
colonies, and Dr. Johnson was snarling against 
the rebels; to have sat with him and Goldy; to 
have heard Burke, the finest talker in the world; 
and to have met Garrick flashing in with a story 
from his theater! I like, I say, to think of that 
society; and not merely how pleasant and how 
wise, but how good they were 

And later on, when speaking of America 
and Americans, he declared: 

There's something simple in the way these kind 
folks regard a man; they read our books as if we 
were Fielding or so forth. The other night, some 
men were talking of Dickens and Bulwer as if 
they were equal to Shakespeare, and I was pleased 
to find myself pleased at hearing them praised. 

Great Thackeray had no smallnesses; he 
was gentle and humble in circumstances 
which might easily have made him other- 
wise; and more, he was one who looked for 
the good in every one. He has embellished 
the world’s permanent literature with beau- 
tiful living models of nobility, courage, 
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Tutnx’st thou who speakest ever naked truth 


simplicity, devotion; and no one ever lived 
better qualified to evolve such characters 
out of his own inner consciousness. He 
never portrayed vice in seductive colors; 
on the other hand, his generosity has led 
him, in dealing with the evil-doers neces- 
sary to his stories, to dwell mainly on the 
grotesque and humorous side of their na- 
tures. He could not be harsh, even with 
the sinners of his fancy’s creation, so that 
there is not a line in his works that can 
shock or pain. 

What Thackeray aimed at, and what he 
really was, though probably without guess- 
ing it, he tells us in a letter from Cam- 
bridge: 

I think William (Brookfield) has been a little 
disappointed that I have not been made more of 
a lion of, whereas my timid nature trembles before 
such honors; and my vanity would be to go 
through life like a gentleman—as a Major Pen- 
dennis—you have hit it. 


Dr. John Brown, author of “Rab and 
His Friends,” expresses what every one of 
us feels, when he says: 


Mr Thackeray was so much greater, so much 
nobler than his works, great and noble as they 
are, that it is difficult to speak about him without 
apparent excess. 


Take Thackeray as we will, in his pri- 
vate or his public life, in his published 
works or his personal papers; there’s noth- 
ing to be found in any of them but goes to 
prove him a truly good man —a sincere, 
honest gentleman. Indeed, he unconscious- 
ly describes himself when he says: 


What is it to be a gentleman? Is it to have 
lofty aims, to lead a pure life, to keep your honor 
virgin, to have the esteem of your fellow citizens 
and the love of your fireside, to bear good fortune 
meekly; to suffer evil with constancy, and through 
evil or good to maintain the truth always? Show 
me the happy man whose life exhibits these quali- 
ties, and him we will salute as gentleman—what- 
ever his rank may be. 













TONGUE 


Thou canst no finer training give thy tongue? 
Do never follow anger, pain, and ruth, 
When thou hast into speech conviction flung? 
*T were monstrous then for thee thy voice to loose; 
Through aisles of peace is heaven’s chancel gained. 
When frankness must inharmony produce, 
The higher law is utterance restrained 


Gertrude Beane Ha 
















THE LONELY ONES 


A CHRISTMAS STORY OF 


BY GEORGE 


OR a long while Mizzy Bangor walked 
FE up and down the empty corridor of 
the cheerless hotel before she finally 
decided to knock at Mrs. Montgomery’s 
door. 

Ever since she had heard that the well- 
known star had arrived late that bleak aft- 
ernoon, she had wanted to see what his wife 
could be like. She had learned, too, that 
his little child was ill with fever; and it 
had troubled her to think of them being left 
alone in their dingy rooms that evening, of 
all evenings, while Robert Montgomery was 
in the theater. She had grown unusually 
quiet and thoughtful; but, in spite of the 
unconcealed curiosity of her roommate, 
Helen Granger, also a member of the Star 
Repertoire Company, she wouldn’t explain 
her reasons. 

“’Cause I’ve yellow hair and am still 
playing soubrettes, Helen dearie, can’t I 
flirt with a blue devil now and then?” 

“ The manager said he’d take care of us,” 
Helen had answered, jabbing on her hat. 
“Better come. ‘"Tain’t often we get a 
chance to see Robert Montgomery make love. 
They say he’s got a real case on his lead- 
ing lady, too. Can’t see how he was booked 
to play such a forsaken one-night ‘ tank’ as 
this—and on Christmas Eve, too—while we 
‘melodrams’ are laying off, taking it easy, 
with nothing to do but hunt dandelions in 
the snow. And he a real two-dollar-a-seat 
star!” 

“I’m in for a perfectly lovely time, be- 
ing miserable all by my lonesome.” 

“Tt’s lonely here, all right, all right,” 
Helen had answered, quaking tragically as 
she buttoned her split gloves. “If I didn’t 
know you were straight, Mizzy, I’d think 
you had a date.” 
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“You'd better hustle, or you'll miss his 
entrance.” 

“Ta-ta!” She had let Helen kiss her. 
“Mizzy Bangor, when you acts temper- 
mental like this, I thinks we’ve got a real 
actress in the company. Ta-ta!” 

After Mizzy had been left by herself, she 
went to her make-up box, and rubbed the 
rouge-foot over her high cheek-bones and 
the point of her thin chin, bringing a health- 
ier glow to her tired, parched skin. With 
a touch of lip-rouge and a deft stroke of the 
pencil, her blue eyes and small mouth soon 
began once again to become important mem- 
bers of her face. She toned it all down 
to her satisfaction with a powder-rag, and 
then stood looking at herself, in the yellow 
gaslight, with her hands resting on the 
tightly laced waist. 

“Whoa! You are blue to-night, Mizzy 
Bangor, and it shows through the grease- 
paint. You’re human, after all, and it’s 
Christmas Eve, and there’s no home but 
two trunks, theater, and hotel, and no hus- 
band or kid, or anybody all your own. Oh, 
if you only had something warm and fleshy 
to put your arms around, just to kiss and 
squeeze the life out of! I wonder if that’s 
why Helen has a dog?” 

She stopped, half laughing, amid the 
tears. There was a warm and fleshy child 
in the room below, and once again she 
couldn’t throw off that recurring desire to 
see its mother—she must be lonely, too. So 
Mizzy waited no longer, but, swept by her 
heart-aching loneliness, and by something 
else which she wouldn’t acknowledge, she 
had gone down the two narrow, squeaky 
flights. 

She instantly guessed a good deal about 
Mrs. Montgomery by the way the actor’s 
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wife opened the door, in response to Mizzy’s 
knock. 

“What do you wish?” she heard a sweet 
voice nervously ask, while only the dark 
head and thin hand were visible in the slit. 

“Hope I ain’t buttin’ in, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, but they said in the office that your 
kid was ill, and—” 

“ How dear of you to inquire!” 

“Ts she better?” 

“Yes,” the mother answered, turning to- 
ward the light, as the door opened wider. 
“Only she’s a boy!” 

“There ain’t much difference 
they’re so young.” 

“Oh, yes, after the second year! 
know Robert was a boy.” 

“ Robert?” 

“Yes; I always think the first boy should 
be named after his father. Don’t you?” 

“Never gave it much thought—that is, 
naming the kid; never got that far, you 
see. : 

“Oh, I’m so, so sorry,” Mrs. Montgomery 
murmured sympathetically. 

“There ain’t no reason for being sorry. 
I never was a married woman. I’m an_ac- 
tress—at least, I’m on the stage.” 

“Oh, and you are resting this week?” 

“Yes, and it’s harder work than acting, 
I can tell you—but it spares the audience.” 
Mrs. Montgomery smiled faintly, and Miz- 
zy continued, detecting a slight embarrass- 
ment. “I hope I didn’t disturb you. I 
just wanted to inquire—” 

“No, no, I was sitting alone.” 

“So was I.” 

“It’s such a lonely time just before 
Christmas away from home, isn’t it?” Mrs. 
Montgomery said simply. 

“Sure! I thought, perhaps, if you was 
frazzled after the journey, you might be 
keen for a snooze; and if the kid needed 
looking after for a few hours, till the per- 
formance was over, I thought—” 

“Oh, how good of you!” Mrs. Mont- 
gomery interrupted, losing her slight re- 
serve. “Now I know I can ask you in.” 

After Mizzy had followed Mrs. Mont- 
gomery into the usual sort of room, she 
halted suddenly, as her eyes fell upon the 
bed in the distance. 

“Won't you sit down? Is it too hot here? 
I don’t want Robert to get in a draft; his 
fever is not any better, I’m afraid.” 

Mizzy cleared the nervous clutch from 
her throat. 

“Might I peep at the kid first?” 


when 


You’d 
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“Wait; I'll bring the lamp over. It won’t 
bother him. I always have lamps if I can. 
I like soft lights—they are so homey.” 

Mizzy’s eyes followed Mrs. Montgomery, 
as she carefully brought the lamp, shading 
it with one hand, to the table near the head 
of the bed. In the same circle of light that 
flooded the mother’s face, as she went to 
the other side and tenderly pulled back the 
covers, the child lay breathing softly. Miz- 
zy stood for a long while in silence, and 
then sat on the chair beside him. 

“Isn't he a dear? His hair is almost 
part of the golden light, isn’t it? 1 think 
he’s going to be as big and strong as his 
father. But children change so when they 
grow up! Whenever I see him sleeping, I 
never can get away from the feeling that 
he’s some angel just resting for a little while 
on a pure white island. I wish he’d never 
grow up! I can never lose him while he’s 
helpless like this, and needs me; but later 
—one never knows, one never knows!” 

Mizzy had not suspected that mothers 
had this fear so early. Yet, as she gazed 
more closely at the woman so much young- 
er than herself, she observed that her eyes 
were red. ‘They were such large, trusting 


eyes, too—not meant for tears—some eyes 


never were, Mizzy thought. The face was 
so fragile and sensitive; one on which 
shadows rested, nervously leaping about, 
delicately touching the smooth skin with 
little pinched quivers. 

She tried hastily to control herself, but 
Mizzy could see that there was not even 
outward success; the star’s wife was not an 
actress. 

“Oh, do forgive me! He is going to be 
a fine lad; he'll stick close to me always, 
if—if—” 

“Tf nothing else lasts, eh? 

“Why, everything lasts if one only knows 
how to hold on to it,” Mrs. Montgomery 
said. 

“*’Tain’t always how we put our hands 
on a thing; it’s what’s there to get our nails 
in. You can’t train a jellyfish; any tide 
can make it ‘Salomy’ a bit, but other 
tricks don’t lie in its nature.” 

As if almost unconsciously, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery relaxed, and muttered, while slow- 
ly pulling the coverlet up: 

“Perhaps I don’t understand things— 
their nature, I mean. That’s what’s worry- 
ing me. Perhaps it is my fault, after all.” 

Mizzy saw clearly in the trusting eyes an 
undisguised call for understanding, for 
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sympathy. It seemed as if these two were 
not strangers meeting purposelessly for a 
mere passing moment. The loneliness of 
that Christmas Eve had curiously caught 
them, and was already forcing their inner 
selves together. Mizzy could feel some 
struggle writhing in the other woman, and 
the open reach of hesitating hands that 
needed help. Something wasn’t quite right 
between the father and the child; that much 
Mizzy grew sure of as Mrs. Montgomery 
continued to gaze at her. 

“T can’t give you any pointers about the 
kid, Mrs. Montgomery, if you’ve been weep- 
ing about him, but I can put you wise to a 
lot of other things a woman like you can’t 
get next to.” 

“Perhaps, then, you could help me—to 
understand, I mean,” Mrs. Montgomery 
added impulsively, after a deliberate pause, 
as she patted the fitful child. “ You see, it 
is, in a way, about the little fellow. I’m 
blaming myself for bringing him on this 
long trip.” 

“I suppose his father wanted to have 
you both with him for Christmas,” Mizzy 
volunteered. 


“Yes — yes!” she obviously hesitated. 


“That is, he thought I’d better not come 
on if the little fellow was ill, but I—I want- 
ed so to be with Robert myself.” 

“°*Tain’t a crime yet to want to see one’s 
husband once in a while.” 

“But there’s another thing that’s both- 


ering me. It’s what made me come away 
out here.” 

“Loneliness, eh? Mizzy suggested 
quickly, seeing that Mrs. Montgomery was 
more upset than she had realized. 

“Yes, the frightful loneliness of being 
left behind, and—” 

“There ain’t no need of anything else. 
That’s enough to make us women do 
most anything, and that’s why most of us 
do. I ought to know. I’ve been a woman 
longer than you.” 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled, as Mizzy 
wanted to do; for she had always found it 
helped things to smile. 

“Perhaps I'd better explain. 
you can see I’m not—I’m not—” She 
made a little unmistakable gesture. “Oh, 
I didn’t mean anything—only, you under- 
stand, though I’m Robert’s wife, I really 
know very little about the stage. He says 
he wants me to be something away from the 
others. I’ve always lived such a quiet, un- 
important little life, and I never could see 
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how Robert fell in love with me that sum- 
mer I met him. My people didn’t want me 
to marry an actor; but I loved him so much 
that I just went to him. They haven’t for- 
given me—even when the little fellow came 
along. We lived very simply at first, al- 
most always alone. Then Robert made his 
big hit, and everything came our way. He 
stayed in New York two whole seasons, and 
the next year he played the big cities, so 
I was with him almost all the days, though 
there were more and more demands upon 
his time. I don’t care for society myself. 
But this year his managers wanted him to 
break in a lot of new territory—I think 
that’s what they call it—and he felt that 
it was too hard for me—especially since 
Robert was such a care. So I’ve been left 
alone a lot already; and he’s going so far 
West that I sha’n’t be able to see him for 
so many weeks unless I go too. And as 
I sat at home alone, I began to think about 
things that I never thought of before, be- 
cause I’ve been so, so happy in just having 
him near me!” 

“People can’t see if they’re up against 
a thing too close,” Mizzy interpolated, as 
she began to grasp the other’s meaning. 

“Things have been taking shape for 
some time, only until now I didn’t fear 
what they might become. Life isn’t going 
to be what I hoped. I know that—I know 
that now!” 

“°Tain’t with any of us,” Mizzy gently 
said, as Mrs. Montgomery’s voice broke 
nervously. “We're all spending most of 
our loose time nailing wrecked scenery to- 
gether, and it don’t ever seem like the real 
thing we wanted, does it?” 

“Don’t you see how it is? I’m just a 
plain, simple, home body; I can’t live his 
life; it’s sort of strange to me—all of it. I 
love my husband and my child, but I want 
them both near me, in the same room, with 
our things about us, dear to each because 
the other has touched them. And now I see 
that Robert’s life is going to take him away 
from me more and more, that I can’t be 
with him all. the time, and there can’t be a 
home. I’m selfish, I suppose, for I can’t 
stand that horrible loneliness of being left 
behind.” 

“Mrs. Montgomery, others wander. Sup- 
pose he was a drummer?” 

“T know,” she responded with unsus- 
pected strength; “but that doesn’t alter my 
pain. There is something more that’s 
gnawing me. Oh, I’m ashamed of myself! 
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It isn’t that I don’t trust him; only I’ve 
been hearing — you know how one hears 
those things—hearing that his leading lady 
—oh, it can’t be true! He can’t give her 
everything; for I’m his wife, the mother of 
his child. That’s what’s made me drag 
poor little Robert away from home over 
these wretched towns. I was afraid I might 
be slipping out of his father’s life—it seems 
that way as I look back—and I know if I 
could only stay by him, there’d be no room 
in him for the others. But I can’t be by 
him—I can’t, for there’s the child. Oh, 
you don’t think there’s anything in it, do 
you? Have you heard anything? Tell 
me, have you?” 

Mizzy felt the strain of the little soul 
before her. Mrs. Montgomery, apparently, 
had never had to keep a secret to herself, 
and at the first sympathetic touch it had 
overflowed. Mizzy wanted to help her if 
she could. 

“T ain’t heard.a thing, and I hear a lot 
—honest!” she answered, remembering dis- 
tinctly what Helen had told her. 

“Oh, it can’t be true!” 

“Of course it can’t; but what if it was? 
*Tain’t so awful terrible, is it?” 

“Not terrible?” Mrs. Montgomery said 
in a shocked voice. “ You don’t know; you 
never had a husband.” 

“What’s a husband got to do with a 
woman’s education, eh? There’s plenty of 
handy knowledge floating about for any one 
that’s willing to go wading for it. The 
wedding-ring ain’t always the best micro- 
scope to hold over the male animals to un- 
derstand their wiggling. If a man kicks 
up his heels a bit, that ain’t saying he’s jar- 
ring his heart out of place—that is, if he’s 
got a home and a kid to keep it beating 
normally.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand! 
does who hasn’t loved.” 

“Well, you ain’t had a monopoly on that, 
have you? Even I have had it bad, and I 
never had a smell of a real home.” 

“You?” 

Mizzy laughed, almost waking the child, 
at the note of undisguised astonishment in 
Mrs. Montgomery’s voice. 

“Don’t blame you for doubting it, with 
my face that you can see and my figure that 
But I suppose, as dad would 


Nobody 


you can’t. 


say, I ought to put my cards on the table, 

and show you I know a thing or two about 

the inside workings of the average gent.” 
“Oh, no, no!” Mrs. Montgomery hastily 
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corrected. “I’ve been selfish, very selfish, 
to think that I alone have troubles.” 

“That’s the way with troubles. I used 
to think mine were the whole show, too; 
but I guess they were only one act in the 
vaudeville, and not a top-liner at that!” 

She stopped as she saw an eager look of 
inquiry leap into the other woman’s eyes. 
It told eloquently of a thirst for knowl- 
edge, for something which would help her 
to understand better her husband’s life 
stage life. 

Mizzy had always hugged certain things 
close to her, because she had had so little 
that really counted ; but she suddenly won- 
dered whether she could draw the little 
woman away from herself. 

“Say, Mrs. Montgomery,” she began, 
after some hesitation, “there may not be 
any harm in telling you how I got next to 
some knowledge which may help you now. 
"Tain’t the same story as yours; but it’s 
only in plays and books that people bump 
together with nice, made-to-order stories 
that change those that hear them fprever 
and ever, amen.” 

Mrs. Montgomery leaned forward. 

“Oh, do tell me! Sometimes it helps 
one to talk, doesn’t it? We find things out 
when we put them into words. I remember 
you said you were lonely, too; that’s some- 
thing we have in common.” 

Mizzy drew her leg up under her on the 
chair, and heaved a sigh as if she were lift- 
ing buried things to the surface. 

“Father cut cards for a living; mother 
was an actress when she got a-chance. I 
came into the world just to fill in the time 
and help things along with my high so- 
prano, when neither one of them was doing 
anything in particular. Mother had to stop 
playing soubrettes, ‘cause the manager said 
I’d spoiled her figure; so father took us 
both West, and opened a faro joint. Years 
passed, as they say in plays to cover the 
bald spots. Then mother decided to get out 
of the spot-light; and dad, being left alone 
with me on his hands, found his fingers too 
much interfered with to conduct his busi- 
ness properly. An old guy, who might have 
been sweet on mother if she’d let him, took 
pity on me, and got me a job supporting a 
gauze net and some breastplates in a fairy 
company that flew from town to town be- 
fore the sheriff could catch them. I had 
three years of it. I certainly did get into a . 
lot of mud-holes, and I guess some of it 
stuck. Nothing partiqilar happened that 
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-would interest you, Mrs. Montgomery, ex- 
cept the usual run of ups and downs, which 
made it mighty hard to keep on the level— 
until I met Aim. I'd had a lot of the ju- 
veniles get sweet on me, and my heart had 
learned it could do more than pump blood, 
but it never got so knocked out of business 
that I’d forget to eat my pork-chops or need 
a rouge-pot on my street face. 

“Then he came, just like chills and 
fever, and I couldn’t shake him off. “Tain’t 
much use in describing his make-up; but 
he was the handsomest thing I ever run 
into, and the minute he laid his coal-spots 
on me I knew I was a goner. But he was 
a kid in the business; the manager took 
him on because our leading man had the 
mumps and looked like three stuffed apples 
getting affectionate. We called him Friz- 
zles, because his hair in those days was 
the prettiest bunch of curls all arguing 
among themselves. Frizzles couldn’t act 
much, but he didn’t have to, with that face 
of his. I soon learned all there was to 
know ‘about him; but ’tain’t important, ex- 
cept that he got tired of pressing pants for 
a living, and thought he could be as bad 
an actor as a lot of stars he’d seen from 


the peanut. 

“Well, it didn’t take him long to find 
out I was sympathetic, and I handed him 
a lot of pointers on things I couldn’t do 


myself. He soon got a certain way with 
him—don’t know exactly what it was, but 
it brought the greatest bunch of mash notes 
you ever saw. We used to laugh over them, 
though I got a green taste in my mouth 
each time. The pork-chops soon got on my 
nerves and out of my appetite, and I 
found my heart-pump getting overagitated. 
Guess you know what it is. It was the real 
thing—with me, at least; one ain’t safe in 
being certain till one gets separated.” 

Mizzy was letting the past come back 
as it mever had when she had gone to it 
with her thoughts. Phrases made the edges 
clearer. 

“You lost each other?” Mrs. Montgom- 
ery was saying, as her words colored with 
sympathy and interest. “Do tell me of 
it, do!” 

“Well, I hope this long drool ain’t going 
to lead to an anticlimax; but every life, 
like a play, I guess, has a sort @f talky first 
act, when nothing much happens, but it 
plants the big scenes. Frizzles and I were 
decent; guess I didn’t have the courage or 
the curiosity to be-bad, anyway, and he 
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had a lot of things that he called ideals—— 
whatever they are. We went on sliding like 
this until some company ahead of us fell 
down, and our manager actually dared to 
book us in St. Louis for a week. Well, 
Frizzles caught the eye of a star that was 
laying off, and she made him an offer to 
join her at once. It was the chance I knew 
he’d get some day. It’s all chance with us 
actorines, Mrs. Montgomery, like father’s 
income—and what ain’t chance is just tem- 
porary, like our cases. 

“Well, Frizzles came to me, and would 
you believe it, he said he hadn’t given the 
lady his answer ’cause he wanted to speak 
to me first. Then he asked me to marry 
him right off the bat. It might have taken 
my breath away if I hadn’t been using it 
to side-step each time he got near to the 
honey route before. I’d had time to think, 
though it’s hard to think with a thumping 
heart; so I told him no. What a load that 
two-letter word has to carry sometimes! ” 

“But why? You loved him!” Mrs. 
Montgomery interjected. 

“Guess that was the reason,” Mizzy con- 
tinued thoughtfully. “It always used to 
get me wuzzy the way these heroines in 
plays give up everything for love—even 
the plot. I always wanted to face a real, 
live scene in life, just to show that a female 
has no right to sacrifice herself. Yet most 
of them seem to enjoy the ‘ hand’ they get 
inside, forgetting that some other duffer 
behind the scenes may be getting it in the 
neck. When I came up against it, being 
a female more or less myself, I did the same 
thing, though there’s nobody else’s pain 
pointing tacks in my conscience. Lord, 
how I loved him! How I wanted to be his 
wife! But it couldn’t have been. No, I 
saw it then, and I guess time hasn’t proved 
me a fool. 

“Frizzles and I were just a couple of 
lonely souls floating about like so many 
others ; and we needed each other, just then, 
to keep our heads above water. But life- 
preservers ain’t things to wear around all 
the time, especially if one of you has his 
feet on dry land. I knew I was never 
meant for anything more than treading wa- 
ter or mud-wading; but he could go kiting 
when he had his chance. People don’t care 
much what a man comes from, if he’s a 
success and doesn’t swallow his sword by 
accident at the table. If he gets in the 
calcium, or has his name in the electrics, 
who cares about his past but himself? And 
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he soon convinces himself it wasn’t true. 
But I figured out I never could give mine 
the go-by; it was stuck on me like a porous- 
plaster. I’m what I was born to, and there 
wasn’t a chance of my being any different. 
I knew that if I’d taken him then he’d have 
been good to me for a while; but he’d have 
been ashamed of me in time, when he got 
up in the world, as I knew he would. Then, 
if he wanted to shake me, there might be 
kids; and it would be hard on them, if I 
kept on with my work, as I’d have to. 

“T wanted kids like mad. You see, Mrs. 
Montgomery, ours ain’t a normal sort of 
life, as I was trying to show you, and I 
could never make a real home for him— 
something we all need. I’d be only some- 
thing he’d want to get away from, not to 
fly to. Loneliness had made me cling close. 
All the home that either of us had to look 
back on was the parlor in the last stand. 
’Cause I was the helpless one, guess it sank 
deeper and nestled longer. I knew that 
he’d soon forget me—as he did; that his 
love was only his affections reaching out 
‘cause he had lots of time to do nothing 
else, and no home to think of. He was as 
decent as he could be; but he was a man, 
and he had a face. When he got that 
chance in St. Louis, and came to me with 
the light in his eyes, just because he was 
grateful for what I had done, you don’t 
suppose I was going to put my arms about 
his neck, which was intended for fine neck- 
ties, and decorate him for good and all with 
prison chains, do you? Not on your tin- 
type!” 

Mrs. Montgomery lowered her eyes, as if 
some new thought had stolen upon her. 

“Go on!” she finally said. 

“There’s not much more. I didn’t see 
much of him after I said no, though he 
tried to argue with me once or twice. He 
was busy rehearsing his new part all day, 
and I saw it was becoming mighty impor- 
tant. The star had fixed our manager so 
that Frizzles could leave at once. He said 
good-by, and I knew it was for good—as 
it was, though he wouldn’t believe it. That’s 
all there was. I went up to my room. It 
was another Christmas Eve. I couldn't 
sleep. I didn’t want to. There was a 
little kid crying in the next room.” 

As Mizzy let her words trail off she saw 
tears on Mrs. Montgomery’s cheeks. Why 
should anybody be sorry for her? She 
looked at the little boy on the bed; he had 
awakened, and lay clutching the pink cov- 
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erlet with his pretty fingers. His eyes were 
resting almost wisely upon her; she didn’t 
know that they were black. Mizzy could 
feel them boring their way back into the 
feelings which she had thought long since 
dead. 

Finally the boy smiled, and stretched his 
hands out to her invitingly. With a strange 
thrill, she drew him to her from the covers. 
She felt awkward; she had only held 
“property” babies in plays—dolls of rags 
or of wood, not something warm and fleshy 
like this. He nestled comfortably, and 
after a while fell asleep. She covered him 
over. She wondered afterward how long 
Mrs. Montgomery had let her sit there, just 
holding the little boy, hardly daring to 
breathe for fear of disturbing him. 

She knew nothing, she felt nothing but 
the spreading warmth of his little body 
against her breast, till she heard Helen 
Granger’s shrill laugh in the corridor out- 
side. Then she realized that the perform- 
ance was over. She kissed the little fellow, 
and gently put him back under the covers, 
without waking him. 

As Mizzy rose, Mrs. Montgomery came 
around the bed and laid her hand gently 
on the other woman’s arm. 

“Please don’t go yet,” she said, with a 
little hesitation. “I want you to meet my 
husband.” . 

“Can’t stay another blessed moment, 
Mrs. Montgomery; got to leave early in 
the morning. We play a matinée in Wa- 
terloo to-morrow. Trunks at midnight, and 
I haven’t a blessed thing packed yet. Must 
run along!” 

“I wish you could stay and have some 
supper with us. Perhaps there might be 
something that Robert could do for you in 
his company.” 

She ventured this very timidly, as if she 
had never asked such a favor of him. 

“Me in a decent job? I'd be the funny- 
bone of the show! No, I’m where I belong. 
Much obliged—good night!” 

“Won’t you tell me your name?” Mrs. 
Montgomery asked sweetly, as she stood 
in the door. 

“Do you know, I have a good eye for 
stage effects and mysteries. Suppose we 
leave it as it is—just the gabble of two 
lonely females on a lonely night. We'll 





never run up against each other again. 
You needn’t fear my breathing a word of 
this, cause you’ve got the goods on me, too. 


»” 


Better leave it as it is! 
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Mizzy felt the warmth and tenderness in 
the other’s smile. 

“ As you say; but I do wish that you were 
happy!” 

“I am, little lady—honest I am! I’m 
always laughing wrinkles in my face. I 
only get the weeps once a year, and you 
caught the shower.” 

“I’m so sorry,” Mrs. Montgomery said 
very gently. “I don’t suppose there’s any- 
thing to do.” 

“No, it’s ancient history. Somebody al- 
ways pays for success, and it ain’t always 
the fellow that gets the spot-light and the 
curtain-calls, either. I just did a third- 
act sacrifice. Lots of us women do it every 
scene we play.” 

Mrs. Montgomery, though calmer, seemed 
to have some difficulty in finding her words, 
as if she were facing an entirely new 
attitude. 

“T—I can tell you something, if you'll 
let me. You’ve made me feel quite clearly 
that there’s one thing I can do for my hus- 
band. I can stand for home to him al- 
ways, can’t I?” 

“Yes,” said Mizzy; “and you've got 
the kid—his kid. That’s something no- 


body else is going to touch.” 

Mrs. Montgomery looked at the child. 

“Tt was the way you held him more than 
what you said.” 

Mizzy reached impulsively and touched 
the other’s hand. 

“T’ve got an exit speech up my sleeve if 


you'll stand for it. ”Tain’t what preachers 
might call good doctrine, but it’s mighty 
useful for any female that’s worried. Get 
back to my friend the jellyfish, Some 
things ain’t in his nature; and a man’s a 
man, especially if he’s an actor. I tell you 
they’re just as lonely as you womenfolks 
that sit at home waiting for them and their 
weekly check. Think of spending every 
day of the season in a hole like this, as 
many of us do. They do many things that 
we females can’t, and it doesn’t touch them 
down deep, or blur the little lady that sits 
at home with the kid. Nobody knows what 
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loneliness will drive the best of us to. We 
ain’t normal when we're lonely: that’s why 
I never meant much to Frizzles. He forgot 
me when he went away. One doesn’t have 
to be an actor to feel it, either. Look at 
you risking your kid’s life because you’re 
lonely! Little slips don’t always alter what 
one really feels for those one loves the right 
way. Your husband is probably O. K.; but 
don’t be a foolish female because you’re 
lonely, gallivanting about like a hen: in 
water that you can’t swim in, thinking you 
can bring home to him in a valise. You'll 
spoil the best things he gives you by being 
nervous about some things that may not 
count much to a man.” 

They were both silent. The wind blew 
outside; in the distance the courteous clock 
slowly tolled the late hour. 

“T think you’re right,” Mizzy heard the 
star’s wife say with a new strength in her 
voice. “TI believe the way to love, after all, 
isn’t always trying to have everything; it’s 
knowing how to keep the best we can get 
from the other. Perhaps I may at least be 
able to do that. I—TI think I'll take little 
Robert home with me after Christmas. I 
can tend him much better, and I know that 
Robert has been worried about the little 
fellow,” she added simply. 

“ Maybe you’re paying a bit for his suc- 
cess, Mrs. Montgomery; but if you do that, 
you’ve got the deck stacked, all right. Good 
night!” 

“Good night! I’m glad you came.” 

Mizzy let go the other woman’s hand. 
As she stepped out of the door, she caught 
one final glimpse of Mrs. Montgomery 
stagding and silently gazing at the sleeping 
child 

She slowly walked along the cold corri- 
dor, up the two narrow flights of stairs. 
She felt that even though she was only a 
thirty-dollar-a-week soubrette, she had done 
some good to the little woman, and to Rob- 
ert Montgomery also. But she wondered 
why she had suddenly feared to meet him 
again. It had all been so long ago! He 
must have forgotten her by this time. 


THE GATE OF MYSTERY 


DEATH is no specter grim, or thing of dread; 
No spirit fraught with evil and with strife; 
But just a portal dark that lies ahead, 
And opens on the mysteries of life 


John M. Woods 
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RUSILLA was always a trouble to 
her people. When families have 
troubles, the family solicitor is ex- 

That is how I come 


D 


pected to take a share. 
into this story. 

Her father died when she was a baby. 
If any one ever exercised parental authority 
over Drusilla, it was I. Her mother cer- 
tainly didn’t—poor, good, easy woman! She 
was like a hen who has hatched a duck. 
Drusilla always wanted to swim. 

I pass over her school career, with the re- 
mark that her work gave her teachers more 
satisfaction than her conduct. The real 
trouble began when she left college. In- 
stead of being called in to administer an 
occasional dose of moral suasion, I was in 
constant medical attendance upon her fever- 
ish mind. She caught every feminine fad 
that came along. I cured her of attacks of 
slumming, teetotal lecturing, “votes for 
women,” and “art for art’s sake.” 

The last cure was only partial. I gofher 
away from the undesirable artist, but I had 
to let her go upon a tour in search of 
“ideals,” as she termed them. I considered 
them fetishes—rags of doctrine that caught 
upon the briers of her mind! 

Somewhere among the South Sea Islands, 
her ship went down. It was a grave trouble 
to me that I should not be troubled with 
Drusilla any more. I had grown an old 
man; and some points about this handsome, 
headlong young woman were likable. 

Three months later she turned up un- 
drowned. A sailor had saved her from the 
wreck, and from the drunken crew. They 
had reached a little island on a little raft, 
and “had a good time,” Drusilla said. She 
hoped that “the experience would benefit 
both.” She had “taught him grammar and 
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a little French, and the rudiments of bot- 
any.” He had taught her sewing and cook- 
ing, and how to throw stones like a boy. 

“We threw for our dinners,” she ex- 
plained. 

They lived chiefly on birds, birds’ eggs, 
and biscuits, it appeared. They built two 
huts, and a tank of baked earth to hold 
rain-water. They were becoming experts 
in the manufacture of furniture when their 
rescue arrived. The sailor had behaved very 
nicely, and her only complaint was that he 
refused to tattoo her wrist with an anchor. 
He maintained his refusal after her return. 

A week after their arrival, Drusilla’s 
mother wrote to me: 


Drusilla says that she is going to marry the 
sailor. Come and stop her. 


I went there at once, and told Drusilla to 
come into the library. She laughed, and 
went red, and came. 

“TI know what it is,” she observed, “and 
I know just what you'll say. I dare say 
what you are going to say is quite right; 
only it isn’t any use. I must marry him.” 

She scarcely repressed a sigh. 

“My dear,” I said, “you are a big girl 
now, and there are some things that a big 
girl must settle for herself. Still, if you 
can talk about it, Drusilla, talk it over with 
me, because—perhaps you do not realize 
that I—I have no child of my own; and 
you have grown very dear to me.” 

She nodded slowly, and took my hand. 
Endearment is unusual with her. 

“Yes, dear,” she said gently. She had 
lost much of her old positive manner. “ Yes, 
I will talk it over with you. It is only fair 
to him. He was not my lover on the island; 
or afterward, until I made him. You see, 
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1 knew how he felt, and I owe so much to 
him—life, and more. I’ve always wanted 
to tell you about the wreck, but” — she 
shuddered—“ some things are too awful for 
words. The men were foreigners, and after 
the ship struck they got drunk. I had a 
knife up my sleeve. I thought I should 
have to kill myself. I can’t talk about it— 
but I want you to know that he risked his 
life again and again. You will see that his 
hair is different on the left side. A bullet 
went through there. The first officer was 
an American. He came and helped, or we 
should both have been dead. 

“Then he stayed with me instead of go- 
ing with them in a boat. He didn’t think 
that there would be time to make a raft, or 
that it would float; so he risked his life 
three times. After we were on the island, 
he risked it four times more. Twice he 
went to the ship to get things. It was a tiny 
raft, and he might have been swept out to 
set; and the ship heeled over and went 
down in a moment, just after he came off 
the second time. If he had been in the 
cabins! I begged to go with him, but he 
wouldn’t let me. Another time I fell in the 
water, off our raft, and a shark came. He 
jumped in and drew it off to himself, and 
kept diving, and I pulled him on the raft. 
He’d told me I wasn’t to get on it; and he 
said, if I ever did again, he’d tie me up to 
a tree! I often wondered if he would 
have!” She laughed. 

“T am glad that you stood in awe of 
him,” I remarked. 

“T wasn’t afraid of him,” she declared. 
“The other time was when I fell down the 
cliff and held on to a bush. He climbed 
down with a rope and tied it round me; 
and then he climbed up and pulled me after 
him. He was angry! You see, he’d told 
me not to go there. I didn’t give in while 
he was cross; but afterward I promised to 
mind what he told me, and I always did. 
Well, I know that he likes me. I knew that 
all the time. If a man risks his life for 
you seven times, dear?” She laid her hand 
on my arm. “ You can’t look at it like the 
family lawyer, can you?” She tried to 
laugh, and wiped her eyes. 

“No,” I agreed; “no, I can’t; but—are 
you sure that he wants you so much?” 

“If I hadn’t been, do you think that I 
should have proposed to him? That’s 
what it came to. I knew that he was too 
honorable ever to ask me. What else could 
I do?” She clung to my arm fiercely. 
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“What else would you have your big, tire- 
some girl do, Uncle Anderson?” She called 
me so. “You always taught me to pay my 
debts of love and kindness. Don’t you re- 
member? ‘Pay your debts, Drusilla; and 
the big debts aren’t money.’ And you 
painted ‘P A Y”’ with my box of colors, 
and said: ‘There! If you must have a 
fetish, set up that!’ Well, I set it up. 
It’s over my bedroom mantel-shelf now. 
Mustn’t I pay, Uncle Anderson?” 

“T don’t know the price, my dear,” I 
said. “Do I understand that you don’t 
want to marry him?” 

“ I—don’t—think—so,” she said slowly. 
“T ought to want to; I think a deal of him 
—a great deal. Only—lI despise myself for 
thinking of such little things; but you do 
think what you think—only he isn’t a gen- 
tleman, of course. I have improved his 
grammar; and he learns things quite quick- 
ly. He smokes horrid tobacco; and he owns 
that sometimes he swears. All sailors do, 
of course, and he wouldn’t if I were there. 
It is only just a question of surface man- 
ners. He is a gentleman at heart, and his 
ideas are refined.” She stopped with a 
little cry. “How mean and small I am! I 
talk about refinement! He saved my honor 
and my life; risked his own for me—seven 
times! I am going to marry him and make 
him happy, if I break my heart!” 

She clenched her hands and set her lips. 
Her eyes shone, but she wouldn’t cry. She 
was always like that. 

“T never listened to other people,” she 
told me presently; “only to you. They 
advised me ‘ for my good,’ as they called it. 
Your idea of my good included doing my 
duty, even if I suffered for it. You won't 
pull down my—my fetish!” 

“No,” I said. “No. I am too old a 
dog to learn new tricks. You see, a lawyer 
is more tempted than other men. So he has 
to set up a fetish—an exaggerated standard, 
Drusilla. Dash it all! He only did what 
any decent man had to do. You aren’t 
bound to marry him for that.” 

“T am only doing what any decent wom- 
an would,” she retorted. “I shall marry 
him and make him happy. That’s certain.” 

“It’s certain that you will make your- 
self miserable,” I protested; “and not at 
all certain that you will make him happy. 
He wouldn’t wish it, if he understood. If 
any one put the matter to him—” 

I shall never forget the look that Drusilla 
gave me. 
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“When I trusted you with my secret,” 
she said, “I regarded you as a man of 
honor.” 

Perhaps Drusilla will remember the look 
that I gave her! 

“And I do,” she continued, holding out 
her hands. 

I took them. 

“T should not speak to him without your 
consent,” I told her. “Well, I see that you 
won’t give it. Honor is foolish sometimes. 
You are sacrificing yourself to—a fetish!” 

“T sometimes think,” Drusilla said, “ that 
there must be a little heaven for those who 
sacrifice to false gods. Ah, no—not false, 
dear!” 

She rested her head against mine for a 
moment, as if she had been my child. 

“God bless you, dear girl!” I said. 
don’t know! I—don’t—know!” 

I kissed her, and went. Children grow, 
and the time comes when we can only stand 
with them at the crossroads and pray. 


II 


Two days later a sailor called to see 
me—a fine, clean, outstanding man, and 
handsome in a sailor’s way. He looked as 
hard as nails, and for all his evident good 
humor, his mouth was steady and strong. 
He gave the name of Frank Marks. 

“T’ve heard tell of you as a man to 
trust,” he began, eying me as if he put me 
in a balance. 

“From Miss Kent?” I suggested. 

“Miss Kent,” he agreed. “She told me 
things about you that I like—begging your 
pardon.” His eyes smiled. “If it was 
necessary—were, I mean. I see it ain’t— 
isn’t!” 

ne.” 
man.” 

He nodded. 

“Man and man; and to go no further.’ 

“Tt shall go no further,” I promised. 

“ Least of all to her,” he added. 

“As you wish. Would you like to smoke? 

helps one to think things out.” 

“Seems to me,” he said, “I’ve done too 
much thinking; thought myself into a fog. 
Thank you all the same, but—” He waved 
aside my cigars, and took out a little silver 
tobacco-box. Its newness proclaimed it a 
gift from Drusilla. “I smoke,” he observed 
with slow emphasis, “the common tobacco 
of a common man.” He filled his pipe and 
lit it. “That,” he went on, “may show you 
where I stand.” 


"_ 


I said. “We speak as man and 
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“Yes,” I assented, “to an extent. I 


should understand better if I knew how 
If you don’t mind, I'll ask 
I get at things bet- 


you came there. 
you a question or two. 
ter in my own way.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“You are rather superior to the ordinary 
run of seamen, I think.” 

“Rather’s the correct word,” he replied; 
“sort of boatswain; bit of a knack for 
navigation, but no education. Not superior 
enough to matter for present purpose, 
d’you see?” 

“T see. 
on board, before the wreck ? 

“Once. I asked her to move out of the 
way of a rope, and shifted her chair. She 
asked some questions about the ship. She’s 
one to ask questions!” 

“Yes. Did you take any particular 
notice of her?” 

“Not particular. She’s a fine, handsome 
young lady, of course. A man has eyes in 
his head, and she’s the sort they stop at! 
That’s all.” 

“About the wreck? I understand that 
she preferred to stay behind when the rest 
went off. Were the crew all blackguards, 
except yourself?” 

He paused before answering, as if he 

weighed the point carefully. 
“In an ordinary way,” he pronounced, 
no. They weren’t English, but for for- 
eigners—well, much as they’re made. The 
first officer was an American, and all right. 
We wouldn’t be here, if he hadn’t stepped 
in; but the captain was drunk, and Mr. 
Marsh had to go back and see to the boats. 
You see, the foreigners lost their heads 
when we struck; and they got at the rum. 
It wasn’t as much natural vice as drink. 
I don’t think they’d have hurt her when 
they got sober, or perhaps even as it was; 
but some made too free, and—I wonder 
sometimes if her tongue wouldn’t have been 
protection enough, if I hadn’t sailed in; 
but I did, naturally.” 

“ Naturally,” I agreed. 

“Then their blood was up, of course. 
They tried to drag her to a boat, and 
threatened things. Perhaps they didn’t 
mean them. Some of them were good enough 
chaps, at ordinary times; and the rum would 
have worn off. Still—well, it isn’t exactly 
on my conscience what I did, and they’d 
have drowned anyhow. I settled four. She 
thinks it was five. She never remembered 
that she knifed one when they were down- 
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ing me, and she’d best not know. The first 
officer ran up with a revolver, and drove 
them off. He yelled to me to bring her 
to his boat; but she wouldn’t go, and clung 
to me like a child.” 

He stopped and gulped down the whisky 
that I offered him. 

“Makes you dry talking,” he observed; 
“and I’m no hand at describing things. I 
told her she’d be all right, and the first 
officer and I would look after her; but she 
wouldn’t listen to reason. If I'd carried 
her off to the boat, as I was half a mind 
to, she’d have jumped out of it, as likely 
as not. So I had to let her stay.” 

“ And you stayed with her?” 

“ Naturally.” 

The pipe had gone out, so he filled it 
again and lit it. 

“As it happened,” he continued, “I 
saved my life by staying. The boats went 
down—caught on the reefs, so far as I 
could judge—and her holding to me like a 
baby, but never made a sound. I built a 
bit of a raft. I didn’t think it was much 
use, for we couldn’t get on it in such a 
sea if we launched it, or keep on it; but I 
had an idea of tying her on. However, the 
sea went down, all in a few minutes, and 
we got off about two hours after the boats, 
just when the sun was coming up. Well, 
I don’t think many girls would have 
been as plucky; and there was one thing 
I'll always be grateful to her for. Most 
women would have mistrusted a great lump 
of a rough chap like me. She didn’t; and 
that’s given me an idea of myself to live 
up to—a fetish, as you’d call it. She told 
me about that, and we used to have argu- 
ments. For there was things”—he stopped 
and considered—‘“ were things, I knew best 
in; and doing what she was told wasn’t a 
fetish of hers!” He grinned. “I’m wan- 
dering off the course! We'd had a cask of 
water, and plenty of biscuits, and some 
odds and ends; and a sail to make a tent 
for her; but afterward we built a couple 
of huts. We got on an island about two 
miles off where the ship lay; and there we 
lived till the Catalan took us off.” 

“You agreed, then?” I asked. 

“We called it Concord Island,” he stated 
briefly. 

“ And you came to like her?” 

“Naturally.” He nodded thoughtfully. 
“Very handy,” he remarked, “and quick at 
learning things. I'll back her against any 
one to bring down a bird with a stone; but 
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never liked seeing me wring their necks 
afterward. She beat me at cooking, after 
a little practise. Tried teaching me book- 
learning. It passed the time. I sound my 
h’s, if you notice.” 

“Certainly,” I assented. “Certainly!” 

“Well, I didn’t—before.” The giant 
blushed. Drusilla had evidently convinced 
him of the importance of aspiration! 
“She was pleased with my grammar,” he 
added diffidently. 

“It is quite good,” I told him. “And 
so you fell in love with her?” 

He looked at me fixedly. 

“She said,” he observed, “that you were 
a man that could be trusted, and I trust 
you. I didn’t fall in love with her!” 

I think I gasped. 

“TI don’t wonder you’re surprised,” he 
apologized. “I ought to have, for she’s as 
good as she’s good-looking; and as for ad- 
miring and liking her—it’s my belief there’s 
a feeling that’s bigger than love; and I’ve 
got that for her. But as for marrying her 
—I’d feel afraid! I don’t want a wife to 
look up to. I want some little girl that'll 
be fool enough to look up to me. The time 
would come when she’d feel that I was 
only a common chap, and wish she hadn’t. 
I looked at it like that when we were on the 
island. ‘Suppose that girl was to take @ 
fancy to you, mate?’ I’d say to myself. ‘ It 
would be a bad business for her. You’d 
best sheer off as soon as you. get home.’ 
I knew we weren’t far off the track, and 
a ship would see our flag some day.” 

“You thought she was falling in love 
with you?” I asked. 

“Just a fancy,” he protested; “just a 
fancy. She was always talking about owing 
her life to me, and all that sort of thing; 
and girls are girls! If I’d taken the least 
liberty, she’d have rounded on me and 
despised me, and perhaps hated me; but 
she had a sort of idea that I ought to 
want to. You know what women are like! 
She’d try little airs and graces, and—well, 
that ain’t the point—isn’t, I mean. ‘ Very 
nice and proper, my man,’ you’ll say; ‘ but 
why didn’t you sheer off? She’s a lady, 
and all a lady, and you’re a great, hulking, 
common sailor. What do you mean by 
getting engaged to her?’ And that’s what 
I don’t see how to explain either.” 

He twiddled his cap. 

“T shouldn’t put it like that,” I pro- 
tested. “I should know that you did it 
because you thought that she wanted you; 
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even if she hadn’t told me that she pro- 
posed to you.” 

“She didn’t want you to look down on 
me,” he explained. “Bless her! It wasn’t 
quite so bad as that. She—well, she rather 
gave me a hint that she thought I'd pro- 
pose if I dared, and that I might dare if I 
liked. I did the proposing, right enough! 
I wasn’t such a brute as to leave it to her. 
Bless her, I say again! When I came to 
look at it afterward, I saw I’d done wrong. 
Well, I thought, this Mr. Anderson is a 
straight man, and fond of her. He'll ad- 
vise what’s best for her, and won’t study 
me; so I’ve come to ask you what to do.” 

“And you will do it?” I inquired. 

“Naturally,” he said simply. 

“Then,” I said, “I think—she has a 
great regard for you, Marks; an extreme 
regard; but I think her regard is like yours 
for her—friendship and esteem, not love. 
She thought that you were desperately in 
love with her; and she owed you her life ; 
and so—” 

“T see,” he interrupted. “I see! The 
motto that you wrote out for her; her 
‘ fetish,’ as she called it. She wanted to 
* pay.’ ; 
done. It rather—rather takes the conceit 
out of me.” He laughed awkwardly. “I'd 
got to feel a bit proud of her wanting me.” 

“She wants your friendship,” I said. 

He nodded several times. 

“Yes,” he said; “yes. I want hers, but 
—friendship between a man and a woman 
is like dancing on a tight rope! It won’t 
do. I'll just go and put it right with her, 
and then—there’s a vessel will take me as 
a mate without a certificate, and call me 
something else. Good-by, sir. I don’t sup- 
pose we'll meet again; but I know a man 
when I meet him.” 

“So do I,” I said. “I know a firm that 
wants one, and—I’m a lonely old chap— 
too old; too old!—I haven’t many years to 
do little things for people I like, and— 
deuce take it, Marks, you'll have to let me 
do you a good turn. Shake hands!” 


III 


DrvusILLA was much upset after he left. 

“You see,” she told me a month later— 
the only time that we mentioned the subject 
—‘“TI didn’t want him to like me, and yet 
I did. There is a deal of vanity in me, 
Uncle Anderson. I can’t be very nice, or 
he would have liked me!” 
“My dear,” I said, “that is just how 


Well, there’s only one thing to be 
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he feels. As you did mot succeed in fall- 
ing in love, you have both done the sensible 
thing. It was to be expected of him, but 
scarcely of you.” 

“Once,” said Drusilla, “you told me 
that there was only one fool worse than a 
wise man, and that was a wise woman. I 
believe in your heart you’d think better of 
us both if we’d fallen in love. Now, Uncle 
Anderson, let’s shut the book. Don’t speak 
of it again, please.” 

We shut the book for two years. During 
the last eighteen months of them Drusilla 
had been a daughter to me. I took her home 
when her mother died. It was her own 
suggestion. She did not think only of 
herself, but of a lonely old man. 

During this time she developed into a 
very fine and noble woman. She busied 
herself in good works. She looked a deal 
at the sea, and was kind to sailor men. 
She grew handsomer than ever, and there 
were many would-be suitors; but she gave 
no encouragement to any. 

I spoke to her about it, at last; and she 
looked me straight in the eyes. It was 
always her way with me. 

“There was a man once,” she said, 
“whom I judged by his grammar. He 
knew that—or perhaps he only felt it— 
and so he judged me.” 

Marks was home from a voyage just 
then. We kept up a correspondence, though 
he never came our way. He had got on, 
with the help of my friends; and now he 
was a first mate, with a certificate. 

I wrote and asked him to come and see 
me. I had never told him that Drusilla 
was at my house. 

Drusilla was sitting with me when he 
came. She jumped up and gave a cry. 
She used to scream with delight when she 
was little and I brought her a toy. It was 
a cry like that. I went out and left them 
together. 

They came to me five minutes later, when 
I was feeling very lonely and very old. 

“Are we to live with you, or you with 
us, Daddy Anderson?” Drusilla asked. 

“My dear!” Isaid. “My dear! I shall 
come to you sometimes; but you have each 
other, and you don’t want a grumpy old 
man. You are sacrificing to your fetish.” 

Drusilla twined her arm through mine. 

“You grow fond of your fetishes,” she 
said, “and those who set them up—those 
who make good women and men. You 


never quite pay them, dear! 
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THE NEED OF A NATIONAL VERDICT 


RIOR to 1896, when nobody knew much about the money question, we used to 
P hear much loose talk about this country’s devotion to silver. Both political 
parties wrote into their platforms, time and again, assurances of their fealty 
to the white metal and of their abhorrence of the single gold standard idea. Most people 
felt that way about it, or thought they did. The gold standard was vaguely supposed to 
represent plutocratic domination—a “cross of gold” which the money powers were 
binding upon the weary back of the common people.” Almost every one admits, now, 
that it merely represented sound finance. 

In the nineties the question ceased to be academic. The national credit, and busi- 
ness, which is so largely dependent on credit, became acutely concerned to have it settled 
aright. The nation became a debating society, and for months talked of nothing else. 
The result everybody knows. The country reversed what it had imagined was its 
opinion, but which was really only a sort of superstition, and lined up for sound money. 

To-day there confronts this nation a situation which seems to require a very similar 
referendum. It is as plain as a pikestaff that Congress and the political managers are 
not going to have the courage and the conviction to undertake a real, permanent, decisive 
settlement of our national policy toward business until they get a mandate from the 
people. The people have the courage, and they can be relied upon, taken en masse, to 
decide about right when they take the time to study the question. 

We have come to imagine that this government is devoted to the maintenance of 
unrestricted competition as the law and life of trade, just as we used to imagine that the 
coinage of silver was a fundamental of patriotic faith. Perhaps this time we are right; 
but the procedure by which that business policy is to be enforced has lost its hold on the 
confidence of many people. Their feeling is that government regulation ought to steady 
business, not to disturb it. That is what government regulation has done in the case of the 
national banks and the railroads. Can it not be developed, by calm, constructive thought, 
to do’ as much for incorporated business? Is it not possible to get a national verdict which 
will be a direction to our political agents to adopt a policy of conservation and encourage- 
ment, rather than one of embarrassment and destruction? 


REPRESENTATION IN NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


ENATOR BOURNE has reopened the question of the representation of the States 
G in Republican national conventions. Each State, under the present system, has 
two delegates for each Senator or Representative in Congress; total, one thousand 
and sixty-four. If Arizona and New Mexico come into the sisterhood, they will raise 
the number to one thousand and seventy-two in next year’s convention, which will nom- 
inate the party’s Presidential candidate. 
Of these delegates, two hundred and fifty-two—almost one-quarter of the total— 
will represent the eleven Southern States, although there is no reasonable expectation 
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that any of those States will cast a single Republican vote in the Electoral College. 
Texas will have forty delegates, although the Lone Star State has never cast an electoral 
vote for a Republican. On the other hand, Iowa will have only twenty-six, although for 
more than fifty years she has not cast an electoral vote for any one but Republicans. 

The Senator from Oregon criticizes this plan. He would give every State four 
delegates at large—total, including Arizona and New Mexico, one hundred and ninety- 
two—and then woul distribute the rest in proportion to the number of Republican votes 
cast in each State. This would reduce the representation of Texas from forty to eleven, 
that of Mississippi from twenty to five, that of North Carolina from twenty-four to 
seventeen, that of Florida from twelve to five, and so on. On the other hand, it would 
raise Iowa’s vote in the convention from twenty-six to thirty-five, New York’s from 
ninety to one hundred and two, Indiana’s from thirty to forty-three, and so on. 

This plan would tend to the selection of Republican candidates for the Presidency 
by the people who must vote for them if they are to win at the polls. It would prevent 
the office-holding Republican groups from Southern States being so overpotential as 
they are now. It would break the control of national conventions by political organiza- 
tions based on patronage. 

It is a curious thing that whereas in the beginning the Electoral College was in- 
tended actually to elect our Presidents, the evolution of our institutions has made the 
college a nonentity, while the national convention, of which the fathers never dreamed, 
has come to be the forum in which Presidents are made. Such being the fact, it is 
difficult to see how there can be legitimate opposition to a plan for making the conven- 
tions more representative of the voters of the respective parties. 

State, county, city, and Congressional conventions are all based on the Bourne plan; 
they represent the voters in their actual proportion. That is what they ought to do. The 
national conventions are the striking exception, and it is not easy to assign any logical 
reason for the anomaly. 


WHAT ABOUT USING THE PANAMA CANALP 


RETTY soon we shall have the Panama Canal on our hands. As practical 
P Americans, with something like four hundred million dollars invested in it, we 
shall be looking for business and for a way to justify our national enthusiasm 

about accomplishing the greatest engineering work ever undertaken by man. 

Few people seem to think that the canal can be made to pay its way in ihe near 
future. Other trade routes are long-established. Coal in the Pacific is scarce and 
expensive. There is too much water and too little land there to make any great volume 
of commerce. A ship sailing from America to Asia or Australia must start with coal 
enough to carry it clear across. It has little opportunity either to coal or to take on cargo 
during its six-thousand-mile voyage. There is going to be a deal of new commerce from 
the west coast of South America, but it will not be enough to pay tolls that will meet the 
interest and up-keep charges on the big ditch. 

It is useless to expect the canal investment to be profitable from the start. The 
business can perhaps be developed; but only by a liberal policy. 

The biggest traffic probability, by far, is in freights between the Eastern and 
Western coasts of the United States. We have lumber along most of our Pacific coast, 
coal in Alaska, fruit and oil in California, wheat in Oregon and Washington; all these 
will seek the cheaper canal transport eastward if good service and low rates make it 
possible. On the other hand, the East has a vast tonnage of manufactured goods for the 
Western coast. 

The canal will carry business from New York to San Francisco much more cheaply 
than the railroads have done it, and, it is claimed, in less time, on the average. But to 
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insure this, canal traffic must be encouraged and kept independent, and no adverse influ- 
ence must be permitted to dictate rates and regulations. 

The way to get business for the canal, and to reshape the trade routes of the world 
so that the United States will become the commercial center of gravity, is to make 
the canal free of tolls. Such a policy, moreover, will interest all the world in keeping the 
canal open; it will create prejudice against any military effort to block the ditch. It 
will be worth more in this regard than a hundred million dollars’ worth of fortifications. 


‘GIVE US THE FACTS” 


OT long ago there was a disastrous wreck on the Missouri Pacific, in which 
\, | seven persons were killed and many others injured. Instead of suppressing 
1 or minimizing the news of the accident, as is the familiar practise in States 
where there is no rigid censorship of such matters, Mr. Bush, president of the railway, 
insisted on every detail being published. He had the story prepared in regular news- 
paper narrative form for the press, and ordered it distributed at the road’s expense 
throughout its territory. 

The accident was clearly the fault of agents of the railroad, and there was no attempt 
to shift the blame. In addition to all this, Mr. Bush sent telegraphic accounts of the 
wreck to the families of the killed and injured, stating the facts squarely. Hitherto the 
company’s first communication with relatives had been through the unsympathetic and 
hard-hearted medium of a claim-agent. 

This incident goes much deeper and farther than providing picturesque publicity 
for a particular railroad. It is an occasion which calls for comment and commendation. 

People are entitled to know the facts about railway accidents, just as they are 
entitled to know the facts about the corporations whose stock they own. Since rail- 
road securities are more widely held than any others, it follows that there should be 
no suppression of anything which pertains to the conduct of the companies. A policy 
of greater frankness would result in fewer accidents, for the simple reason that railroad 
employees, knowing that the full glare of publicity was constantly upon them, would be 
more careful. This care, in turn, would spell financial and physical conservation for 
the property of the companies, and in the end a universal benefit would be wrought. 

In other words, corporate frankness, whether it pertain to accidents or to campaign 
contributions, makes for public confidence, and in a time of political and commercial 
unrest no asset is more valuable. The example of the Missouri Pacific is well worthy 
of emulation by other railroads. 


LLOYD GEORGE AND AMERICAN PROGRESSIVES 


AVID LLOYD GEORGE has for several years been the ideal statesman, as 
radicals about the world view such matters. He has plainly enough been the 
dominating, constructive intellect of the British Liberal party. In that capacity 

he has done more than any other individual to keep his party in power, and he has 
forced upon Parliament the adoption of various steps in his program. 

Persistent report from Great Britain declares that Mr. Asquith is to retire from the 
titular leadership of the Liberal party, and that Mr. Lloyd George will succeed him. 
Americans ought to be pleased if events shall verify this forecast; pleased, because the 
Welsh statesman represents the world’s best chance of “trying on the dog”—the homely 
phrase implies no aspersion upon his countrymen—a variety of proposals for the regen- 
eration and betterment of society. 
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‘These proposals are coming to interest people all over the world. If Britain tries 
them ahead of us, and we are smart enough to profit by her experience, we shall have 
an opportunity to do still better. 

We borrowed our parliamentary scheme from over the seas. England has always 
been at the front in institutional development, even though she retains the forms of 
monarchy. Mr, Lloyd George is the last word, the up-to-the-minute type of the radical 
statesman trying to get governmental institutions into step with society’s demands. 

It does not follow that he would be brilliantly successful if he should become the 
head of the British government, or that his policies would benefit his country. He has 
not, however, made any egregious errors thus far. He keeps on carrying elections and 
inspiring the policies of an administration in which he is only the second man. He 
seems to be either a Napoleon or a mountebank, and we venture to predict that if he is 
placed in supreme command, he will look a great deal more like Napoleon—who, like 
Lloyd George, was a man of small stature and unimposing aspect. 

At least, he will try out a variety of things that the world, and the United States in 
particular, would like to see tried before we tackle them. It may not be so noble and 
courageous, this wanting somebody else to taste it and find out whether it’s poison; but 
it is extremely human to wish to see an experiment tried in somebody’s else laboratory 
before we risk blowing up the establishment by trying it ourselves. 


































THE UNEXPECTED IN CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 


T seems as if nothing at all is certain nowadays in international affairs, except that 
the expected never happens and the impossible always does. 
Russia was perfectly certain to defeat Japan; only she didn’t. 

The war-cloud in the Balkans has been getting ready to drench Europe in blood 
for years and years and years; but it does nothing of the sort. 

Germany and France were bound to fall over the brink of war’s precipice, locked 
in each other’s deadly embrace, and dragging the rest of the world with them; but they 
thoughtfully made other arrangements. 

Italy wasn’t suspected by anybody of designs to go buccaneering after a doubtful 
treasure in African realty; but she did, without notifying anybody, without dragging any- 
body else into the war, and without causing much excitement outside of the countries 
immediately interested. 

The war has been happening in the world’s geographical center of gravity, the 
Mediterranean. It ought to be a fine war for the newspapers and the special writers; 
but as a matter of fact it has thus far been almost a warless war, and quite a newsless 
war. The poor correspondent is insulated again, as he was by the Japanese. 

Then who has forgotten how certain -we all used to be that when the Empress 
Dowager of China died, the long-heralded explosion in the Far East would surely come? 
Everybody knew that; it was axiomatic. We waited with bated breath for years and 
years; until one day the dear, unamiable old Celestialette did die—and that was all 
there was to it. She just died. No explosion, no excitement, no revolution! 

So people got to expecting that China’s troubles would come when the powers fought 
about partitioning her territory. They were going to, of course, some day—but they 
didn’t; and then, when nobody dreamed it was in incubation, the present rebellion in 
China broke loose, and increased itself to the proportions of imminent revolution in a 
few days. China was modernizing herself, when we had all supposed that her remaking 
was one of the white man’s burdens that we must help carry. 

How many of us realize that that revolution, coming spontaneously from within, 
is likely to mean the beginning of liberal institutions for one-third of the human race? 
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Who dares guess what it portends, when the teeming millions of frugal, honest, indus- 
trious Chinese shall be modernized and put into the world’s competition in earnest? 


WHAT CLEAN BASEBALL REALLY MEANS 


SCANDAL about cornering tickets to a championship baseball game is a bad 
thing for the sport; but it is so unusual, and is so far from the gravity of a 
charge against the honesty of the sport itself, that it serves to bring out in 
strong light the remarkable record of professional baseball for cleanness and squareness. 
It is trite enough to remark that if the squareness of baseball were suspected, it 
would lose its popularity; but it never is suspected. With millions of dollars invested 
in it—it is probably the greatest business sport the world ever knew—the games continue 
to be lost and won on the merits of the play and the delightful uncertainty of baseball. 
Gambling has never been dragged in as an adjunct, to mar its character and quality. 
About the non-professional pastime of football, take it year after year, there are 
more charges of irregularity, of unsportsmanly methods, of violation of scholastic rules in 
order to “help the team,” in a single season, than arise in connection with baseball in 
a decade. The professional game, frankly commercial, and commercial on a colossal 
scale, is less subject to suspicion than is the strictly amateur sport. 
This would seem either to be a new demonstration that honesty is the best policy, 
or a tribute to the character and the standards of American business. It is pleasant, at 
least, to indulge the optimistic thought that the latter may be the right explanation. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT HAZING 


RECENT revival of diluted sensations about hazing at Annapolis gives rise to 
misgivings about our national defensive establishment. If the army and 
navy, backed by the civil and administrative powers of the government, are 

not competent to stop hazing, how dare we hope that they can, in time of need, succeed 
in keeping the tyrant’s heel off these fair shores? 

If the authorities of our naval and military academies are altogether serious in 
their protestations of opposition to hazing, they ought to stop it. If they are not—if, in 
fact, as has been widely suspected, the offense is officially frowned upon, but privately 
winked at—then there ought to be a deal less noise and sensation and worry about a 
“plebe” being made to stand on his head or do a clog-dance before the upper classmen. 

Back home, not so many years ago, father had a suppression system which worked 
right well, and which might be commended to the astute military authorities. He oper- 
ated his system without the crass publicity of Congressional investigations, courts martial, 
public hearings, and acres of newspaper space. He didn’t inspire his boys with any 
foolish notions that they were heroes, that the national eye was on them. He never sug- 
gested the idea that the young man wearing an extra pair of trousers for reenforcements 
was an important public character. 

Father used a stout hickory rod and a liberal proportion of elbow-grease, and held 
his hearing in the wood-shed. There was something to hear, too, before father finished. 

The notion that parental and institutional discipline is an affair for joint debate is 
calculated to induce the swelled head. The youth who gets the idea that the matter of 
behaving himself decently must be submitted to a referendum vote is in the way of be- 
coming something of a prig. Either hazing ought to be taken more seriously, and sup- 
pressed, or else it should be relegated to obscurity and the hero business dropped. 
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PON the still, warm, marvelously 
| | transparent air, like a huge flat 

crystal permeated by the low sun’s 
steady beams, beats a multitudinous chorus. 
Through the waist-high sage, like a school 
of porpoises through a gray-green sea, 
stream three thousand sheep, making for 
their nightly bedding-ground. 

The bleatings pitched in every key unite 
in a mighty melody, the evening hymn of 
the sheep-range. Over the wide column of 
close, surging, whitish backs floats a golden 
dust-cloud of pollen from the ripening 
brush. 

Behind, his black sheep-dog darting from 
flank to flank in busy glee, turning in the 
stragglers and urging on the rear, trudges, 
staff in hand, Chris—just Dutch Chris, the 
herder. 

A small figure, overalled and ragged, he 
is, amid this far-reaching expanse of brush 
and sky. Occasionally the herder’s voice 
rises in paternal authority, admonishing his 
charges. 

“Hi! Ya, turn em, Kitty! Dot's right. 
Bite dot ol’ brown-legged ewe; bite her! 
She always makin’ troubles. Hey, dere! 
You ol’ one-ear! Ya, I mean you. You 
better get back in dere, "fore I coom. Gwan, 
you ol’ fool. I ain’t got your baby. If you 
can’t keep track your own childer, you 
ought to lose em. Coyote find ’em for you! 
Here, Kitty! Oder side now. More fools 
want bitin’. Bite dere tails plenty, by 
golly! Dot'll do, now. Coom in! Dot's 
enough.” 

Around about, as far as vision may cover, 
stretch sage and sky; the sky interrupted by 
naught until cut by the encircling horizon 
of mesas and white-seamed crests ; the sage 
rolling in long billows, interrupted here and 
there by rim-rock masses like breakers, and 
by a few scattered cedars like specks of 
dark foam. 

Before one of these cedars, stark and 
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lightning-splintered, Chris has halted, to 
read and to scratch his head. 


DEAD LINE NOTICE 
To Sheep Men 


Notice is hereby given that everything south of 
a line extending from the mouth of Willow Creek 
to the forks of the old Government Road is Cattle 
Country, and that this Dead Line is going to be 
enforced. 

Herders who take their sheep across will be 
dealt with accordingly. 

COMMITTEE. 


Chris scratched his head, while his woolly 
folk wandered on. 

“T don’ know,” he said. “Dis is some- 
t'ings new. I don’ know what dey mean. 
I don’ see no dead line. I don’ see no line 
at all. Nobody tell me noddings. I drive 
my sheeps t’rough by dis trail las’ year. 
Boss say take same trail dis year; so I mus’ 
go on wit’ dem. I don’ want no troubles; 
but Meester Boss say go on, und I go!” 

Wherewith Chris followed his sheep and 
dismissed the notice from his contented 
mind. 

The sun, a crimson globe, has set; the 
west is golden, the zenith is pink, the east 
is dark blue, when clamorous all, trotting, 
walking, jostling, gathered thus by man 
and dog from their long day’s meandering 
in aspen and sage, the shaggy horde pour 
from the last brush upon the flat assigned 
to them. Carrying tenderly in his arms a 
weakling lamb too exhausted to walk, Chris 
also enters. 

“Dere,” he addresses, depositing it. 
“Now you find a mammy to ‘tend to you. 
I ain’t your daddy!” 

He looks reflectively, fatherly, over the 
turbulent mass, as it swirls and baas upon 
the bedding-ground. Yellow eyes, white- 
lashed and uncanny, but shrewd, meet his 
faded blue ones. The sheep estimate him 
perfectly. They estimate his pretended 
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fierceness when he raises that staff which 
never descends upon them; when he throws 
those stones which never hit; when he sends 
Kitty at them—Kitty, who nips but never 
draws blood, for dog is like master. 

And Chris understands them, in turn. 
He knows every ewe and wether; he knows 
the lambs better than do their mothers; he 
counts every nose in the three thousand, and 
their children. They are his family; he, 
their only protector, guide, and counselor. 

The band is settling to the bedding- 
ground; but from the main body of elders 
squads of frolicsome lambkins, in single 
file like urchins at “follow my leader,” are 
continually scampering out, circling through 
the adjacent sage, and returning. 

Chris, leaning upon his staff, smiles pat- 
ronizingly under his grime. 

“Dose leetle lambs, dey got to play,” he 
tells Kitty. “ Never too tired to play!” 

Kitty, after an instant of bright-eyed at- 
tention, satisfied with the evening’s work, 
heads for the dingy tent, to throw herself 
flat, with dripping tongue, there by the can- 
vas wall. Chris presently follows. The 
short twilight has waned, rapidly retreat- 
ing westward before the advancing dusk, 
skirmish-line of the host of night. The 
mesas are touched with high lights, but the 
sagy billows are dimming, and in the sky 
the brighter stars are twinkling. A chill 
drifts upon the purple and misty air; 
somewhere a coyote yaps. 

For Chris there is much to do. He must 
bring a pail of water from the boggy spring 
in the swale near by, where aspens and 
willows are clustered like palms in an oasis. 
He must make his fire in the little sheet- 
iron stove, and put his coffee-pot on to boil. 
He must mix his dough for bread, and peel 
his potatoes, and cut his mutton from the 
carcass denied to blowflies by its wrapping 
of tarpaulin. He must light his lantern. 

With flaps open so that he may listen the 
better, sitting cross-legged upon his tum- 
bled bed, his table the ground and an up- 
turned box, he eats his supper. Between 
mouthfuls he pauses, to. listen yet more 
closely—perhaps, with an exclamation, to 
hasten out, lest some fatuous mother, not 
having found her lamb in the medley, 
should strike off upon the back trail into 
the dangerous brush. 


II 


By Chris’s battered German silver watch, 
which he wound noisily, it was ten o’clock. 
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He had washed his dishes, and had fin- 
ished his pipe. The tent-flaps were drawn 
and tied, for the air had waxed penetra- 
ting. Kitty, the dog, her last bone gnawed 
and swallowed, slipped silently in and 
crept behind the warm stove. 

Night, watched by the twinkling stars 
and a gibbous moon, had invested mesa- 
land. Upon the bedding-ground the up- 
roar of bellowing wethers, calling ewes, and 
complaining lambs had abated to a mere 
murmur as wether grumbled at wether, 
mother ewe recounted to mother ewe, and 
lambkin babbled querulously in its sleep. 

Within the tent Chris yawned, wiped his 
eyes, laid aside a tattered paper through 
which he had been laboriously spelling, and 
removed his shoes. He must be up at four 
in the morning, since at the first ray of sun 
those uneasy charges of his would be head- 
ing away, to graze, and he must point them 
aright. 

He stowed his rusty brogans by his bed, 
turned back the soiled quilts, crawled in, 
and, reaching for the lantern, blew out the 
flame. 

With a grunt he adjusted himself. Be- 
hind the stove, still warm with its ashes, 
Kitty sighed luxuriously. Outside, upon 
the bedding-ground, lay compact the sheep, 
only a fidgety one now and then standing, 
to turn about and compose itself again. Not 
a sound was to be heard. Apparently na- 
ture’s night had mantled the broad range 
with its peace, bidding hoof, paw, and foot 
to rest, preparing for another day. 

The moon climbed steadily higher, and 
sage and mesa were wanly illumined. 
Upon the bedding-ground not even a lamb- 
kin whimpered. Within the tent Chris 
snored gutturally; but Kitty growled. She 
growled again, and Chris awoke. 

“Vas?” ‘the addressed drowsily. 
oop! Go to schleep, Kitty.” 

Having attracted her master’s attention, 
Kitty, with another low protest, backed out 
from behind the stove, where quarters were 
narrow, and at the tent doorway stuck her 
nose through a crack in the flaps. She 
sniffed the night air with long inspiration, 
and again growled. She whined. 

“Want to get out?” queried Chris. “ Vat 
is it? Some ol’ coyote? I don’ schmell 
noddings. Well, wait a minute! I untie 
a place for you.” 

But ere, with sundry grunts and groans, 
he had staggered in his stockinged feet from 
bed to door, for accomplishing his indul- 


“Shut 
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gent purpose, Kitty had burrowed through 
and was outside. Here her throaty indig- 
nation waxed to a continuous rumble; and 
Chris, at last more aroused than annoyed, 
opened the flaps on his own account, to poke 
his tousled head between, and listen. 

A coyote; perhaps a wolf; possibly a 
slinking bob-cat, or even a lion traveling 
afar for a chance at mutton. None of these 
did Chris fear, and he would have willing- 
ly gone after them in the night-time with a 
club alone, to defend his flock. He lis- 
tened. 

“Shut oop!” he ordered, to Kitty. 
can’t hear anyt’ing but you.” 

He listened. Upon his ears, as keen as 
were his eyes by day, fell a faint jingle. 

“Dot is a loose horse, or somebody 
rides,” he commented. “A horse dot got 
away, mebbe. I don’ see why somebody 
rides dis time o’ night. Coom in, Kitty! 
We don’ care, anyhow.” 

But Kitty refused to come. Instead, 
she vanished amid the dimness, her growls 
floating back as she proceeded on. From 
the bedding-ground a wether, like a sen- 
tinel, hoarsely bleated. The jingling was 
more pronounced; there was more than one 
horse. 

Sheep were rising to their feet; Kitty’s 
reconnaissance was disturbing them. There 
reached Chris a murmur of human voices, a 
gay laugh, renewed jingle of stirrup and 
bridle. He strained his eyes, but a mist 
hung over the sage, nebulous in the half 
moonshine, and he could distinguish noth- 
ing beyond the hummocky backs of his 
charges. 

“Horses und peoples, too,” communed 
Chris. “ Mebbe so dey coom for my sheep! 
Mebbe dey pass by. Where is dot dog? 
She make troubles. We stay quiet in our 
tent. Dey say take my sheep out, I take 
dem out in the morning; I cannot take 
dem out to-night. Where is dot dog? I 
don’ want troubles.” 

Kitty was back. Bristling, growling, tail 
between legs, she crept in through the flaps 
and sought a far corner of the tent. The 
jingling was near; a horse stumbled and 
a man swore. Whoever they were, they 
rode carelessly, even defiantly. 

“Where are the woollies, 
asked somebody. 

“ Here they are. 


“T 


anyway?” 


See the tent?” 


A vague group of moving forms could be 
descried, traversing the sage, and approach- 
ing. The sheep were astir, bleating ques- 
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tioningly. Chris cautiously withdrew his 
head, and closed the flaps. 

“I schleep,” he vouchsafed  sagely. 
“Den, when dey wake me, I know nod- 
dings; only, I take my sheep out in the 
morning, if dey say so.” 

“Hey, you Dutch mutton! 
We're goin’ to have a barbecue for yuh 
hailed a voice, amid laughter. 

Chris softly stole, on ungainly all-fours, 
to his bed and covered himself with the 


Come out! 


od 


quilts. 
“Sh! Shut oop!” he bade, in a whisper, 
to his dog. 


Trembling, Kitty crawled beside him. 
The animal’s prescience was more exact 
than the man’s. 

Without, the voices swelled in sharp, 
reckless adjurations. 

“Spread out, boys!’ 

“Don’t mistake me for a sheep, any- 
body!” 

“All right? Give it to em, now! Give 
em their dose!” 

“Smoke the Dutchman out, too!” 

In barking, staccato uproar suddenly 
burst upon the night, drowning the queru- 
lous murmurings of the alarmed flock, hoot 
and yell, and volley merging with volley of 
gun-shots. The erstwhile peace was rent by 
noise infernal—hubbub of shouts and bleats 
and oaths and laughter and quick reports 
from rifle and six-shooter. 

Clip! Clip! Spat! a score of bullets 
ripped through the dingy tent, thudded on 
boxes, and clinked against the stove. 

“ Mein Gott!” muttered Chris, hugging 
close his flat bed. “Dey pile oop my 
sheeps! Mebbe dey shoot me. But dey 
pile oop my sheeps!” 

His teeth chattered; he groveled, shud- 
dering, weak as water, harkening to the 
clamor outside. What could he do? He 
was alone, and according to all hearsay 
those devil cowboys would as soon kill him 
as kill ewe or wether. In fact, they rated 
him below his sheep. Seven or eight miles 
distant was another band of Circle K sheep, 
with two herders; but even if they knew 
about the attack, those Mexicans would not 
cross in succor. No, they had their own 
bacon to save. A thousand miles away 
were the owners of the flock. Chris was 
alone. 

Thud of blows, shrill bleatings, panting, 
clump of horse’s hoofs, exclamations, an 
occasional shot, persisted; the bloody work 
was going on. 


’ 
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“ Ain’t that Dutchman awake yet?” de- 
manded a voice. 

“He’s a sound sleeper, ain’t he? 
sponded another. 

“ Mebbe we combed his hair.” 

“No, he’s shamming. Rouse him out, 
boys. He’s missing the fun.” 

Bang! bang, bang, bang! The bullets 
hissed through the tent once more. One 
burned a welt across the cowering herder’s 
thigh, and Kitty, on the farther side of 
him, yelped in fright or pain. 

“Mein Gott! I get out of dis,” 
tered Chris. 

A rage filled him; his German spirit was 
pricked into being. Crawling, followed by 
Kitty, he grasped the rusted single-barrel 
shotgun which was his armament against 
buzzards and coyotes. Head down, he bolt- 
ed from the tent, running blindly. A riot- 
ous shout greeted him. 

“Here he is!” 

“Here’s the Dutch—” 

“Get his dog, boys!” 

Rifle and revolver rang sharply; Kitty 
uttered another piteous yelp, collapsed, and 
lay motionless. Arm over his brow, as if 
for a shield, Chris plunged on and dived to 
hands and knees in the friendly sage. 

“Took to the brush!” jeered voices. 
“Finish his sheep, boys!” 

Through all the sage around about, and 
back and forth upon the stricken bedding- 
ground, were running the helpless, bewil- 
dered sheep. Ewe, wether, and lamb lifted 
high their plaints in appeal and agony. The 
salty scent of warm blood was in the heavy 
air. The moon’s ghostly light revealed 
short pursuits, rising and falling clubs, 
kicking whitish forms. 

It was a very saturnalia of wanton butch- 
ery. Chris’s head throbbed hotly, his eyes 
were blurred with red. He scrambled to his 
feet, and with gun in one hand shook his 
clenched fist impotently. 

“You kill my sheeps, you kill my dog, 
you try to kill me!” he yelled furiously. 
“ Mebbe I kill you first, you verdammter—” 

He blazed away. The flame from his 
single-barrel flared forth, the pellets hissed 
and pattered. An instant of silence fol- 
lowed. 

“Ouch!” remarked a voice. 
I’m all poxed up!” 

“Why, that was the Dutchman!” 


” 


re- 


mut- 


“T reckon 


pro- 


tested somebody in awed, astounded tone. 
“ Shot at us, didn’t he?” 
“He shore did!” 
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Behind his sage-brush Chris was fever- 
ishly attempting to reload, with the empty 
shell. It was his only cartridge. His fin- 
gers fumbled in his excitement. 

“Fire that tent, some one,” ordered a 
voice, “so we can see!” 

“T can see. Wait a minute! I know his 
bush,” intercepted a second. “Be ready to 
pot him if he jumps.” 

A moment, and from a saddle spat a thin 
tongue of fire—and another, and another, 
with three flat reports of an automatic pis- 
tol. Silence again ensued. 

“Got him, ig 





I reckon!” volunteered a 
cowboy presently. 

“T reckon so,” agreed the shooter coolly. 
“T’ll just ride around and see, though.” 

He did, by the one side; comrades took 
the other. He peered gingerly, his pistol 
held forward for sudden service. 

“Yep,” he announced. “ Another herder 
gone to hell!” 

“Might plug him once more for luck. 
He may be playin’ possum.” 

“ All right!” 

The pistol cracked. 
away. 

“Now give the woollies another round, 
boys, and set fire to that tent stuff.” 

The main work was resumed, and soon 
finished. 

“ Anything left?” 

“ Not much.” 

“Well, looks like we’d learned these 
sheep not to come in where cattle want to 
run.” 

“Yes, suh! That herder’s done taken 
his keep along with him. He’ll have roast 
mutton now foh the rest of his days!” 

The company rode away again into the 
recesses of the misty night; joking, laugh- 
ing boisterously—but with a gaiety some- 
what forced. As they rode, one by one 
they dropped off upon their several trails. 


III 


THE buzzards were first upon the scene 
in the morning; the sun’s beams followed. 
Here, where but yesterday they so. warmly 
flooded the three thousand low, shaggy folk, 
old and young, quick with eager life, glean- 
ing through the fragrant brush, now the 
beams beheld only a sprinkling of wretched 
fugitives and a sickening array of wounds 
and mangled carcasses. 

Through the sage moved a few sheep un- 
harmed—trotted, walked, halted, trotted 
again, sniffing fearfully at the bodies they 


The riders turned 
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encountered; calling, listening, calling, 
anxious, wild, confused, and puzzled. 
There were other sheep which moved— 
some with broken legs, some with great 
gashes and with bloody holes, some prone 
with broken backs, only lifting their sad 
heads. 

The gray-green of the sage was plashed 
with red. From the woolly pulp of the 
bedding-ground protruded crushed heads, 
splintered slender limbs, pathetically up- 
pointing hoofs. In the midst of the car- 
nage stood one mother ewe, with shattered 
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shoulder, nosing, dumbly nonplused, a limp 
baby at her feet. 

Oddly twisted, his tousled tow hair 
matted and crimsoned, his faded blue eyes 
widely open, staring among the stems of 
brush as if seeking, by wont, for lost 
charges, behind his sage clump lay Dutch 
Chris, the herder. 

From where she had fallen, before the 
tent—now but a black cinder-heap—Kitty, 
the dog, dragged herself a little farther, 
licked the wounds of a gasping lamb, and 
died. 


FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF HISTORY 


XXXVI—GOETHE AND CHARLOTTE VON STEIN 


BY 


ODERN Germany springs out of 
M feudalism and commerce. In the 
Middle Ages there were barons 

who with sword and armor fought fierce 
battles, and amid blood and flame and the 
thunderings of war made themselves mas- 


ters of states and kingdoms. On the other 
hand, Germans of the burgher class, hold- 
ing their own by their gains from com- 
merce, and having the power of the purse, 
reared the Free Cities and were as inde- 
pendent as the feudal lords. 

Later, the two classes began to mingle, 
even though they had been originally hos- 
tile. The haughty knight might well ask 
in marriage the daughter of the wealthy 
merchant; and so, out of feudalism and 
commercialism—both German and free— 
there arose a united people, to show at times 
some one or another of the qualities they 
had inhetited. 

The varying sources of the German char- 
acter are strikingly instanced in the present 
Kaiser. He has always been a curious com- 
bination of what was medieval and what is 
modern. When he is medieval, he is in- 
tensely so; when he is modern, he almost 
outstrips the “hustling American.” 

Bismarck tried to make him a reaction- 
ary, setting him against even the policies of 
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his father, and teaching him that he was 
King of Prussia by the will of God; but he 
learned the lesson far too well. If he were 
monarch by right divine, why should he be 
meddled with by Bismarck? And so he cut 
loose from the Iron Chancellor, and for 
years was king and emperor alone. Noth- 
ing was too suggestive of antiquity to suit 
his taste. The great halls of his castle glit- 
tered with armor when he revived some cus- 
tom of the old Teutonic Knights and stood 
forth in polished steel with a golden eagle 
gleaming from his silver helmet. Every kind 
of pomp and ceremonial was dear to his 
imagination. He exacted a personal alle- 
giance that was almost adoration. On this 
side of him, he was a monarch of perhaps 
the eleventh century. 

But all this represented merely his taste 
for the picturesque. His keen intelligence 
showed him that conquests are made to-day 
by arts, and not by arms. No ruler has 
poured forth such streams of fiery eloquence 
in praise of war. No ruler has, in fact, kept 
so closely to the boundaries of peace. He 
was willing enough to bully France and 
Spain in Morocco; but when other nations 
intervened, the Kaiser almost slunk away, 
lamenting that Austria was the only ally 
whom he could trust. 
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In truth, his real activities have been 
commercial. He has built up a great tra- 
ding fleet, elaborated the network of his 
railways, and encouraged manufactures. 
Going down to the Krupp steel-works, at 
Essen, he has treated the famous iron- 
master and his daughter as if they were of 
noble birth. He made a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem almost in the guise of a commercial 
traveler, seeking concessions from the Sul- 
tan, and he has an eye to the German colo- 
nies in Africa and in the Far East. He has 
his emissaries in the United States, where 
he cannot believe that the German-Ameri- 
cans have slipped away from him, and that 
while they still love Germany, they do not 
love the Prussian paternalism. 

The Kaiser himself, full of romance and 
chivalrous tradition and old-time legends, 
is likewise almost a hard-fisted business 
man. He respects our new American plu- 
tocracy, because its money means ultimately 
power. He has so far advanced toward 
modern rule that in what concerns the whole 
German Empire he has practically re- 
nounced the initiative, and left it to his 
ministers of state. Only as King of Prussia 


does he now tacitly claim to be absolute. 


THE LIFE OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


In its various transformations, the life of 
the Kaiser has been the life of the German 
people. There have been changes and re- 
verses, but on the whole the drift has been 
toward progress. Frederick the Great 
roused Prussia to a high pitch of patriotic 
fervor. He died, and his armies became 
effete, and his generals mere drill-masters. 
Napoleon scattered them like chaff, and 
made them serve as soldiers of imperial 
France. 

Then came another great uprising of Ger- 
man patriotism; Napoleon was defeated 
and Paris was taken. But again Germany 
became disunited, and at Olmiitz, in 1850, 
the reactionary influence of Austria regained 
its supremacy. The pendulum of history 
went on swinging, however. In 1866, Prus- 
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sia reasserted herself with the sword, and 
four years later a united Germany arose to 
smite down France and to dominate all con- 
tinental Europe. 

Here is seen the endless flow that belongs 
to German history. First, we find commerce 
and war coexisting—two mutually hostile 
elements. Second, the commercial and the 
warlike classes beginning to mingle. Then, 
after an interval of incomplete fusion and 
intellectual dulness, a great rush forward to 
a common end. 

We still can find in Germany the junker, 
or Tory squire, and here and there the 
“high-well-born,” mourning for the days 
that have gone by; but German power is 
no longer in her arms alone, but in her 
commerce and the extraordinary mental ac- 
tivity of her people. 

To whom must we ascribe this fusion of 
the North German and South German 
races? 

In history, we are apt to look at the great 
statesman or the brilliant soldier, and to say 
that it is he who has accomplished in a few 
strokes the end that we admire; that a 
Napoleon or a Bismarck is the great central 
figure of a national movement. In truth, it 
is the statesman and the soldier who gain 
credit for what has long been preparing in 
the minds and desires of a nation. They 
are only the instrument by which the vast 
underlying forces reach the surface of things 
and become achievements. Thus Napoleon 
was the sword by which France, after cen- 
turies of agony, struck down feudalism; and 
so Bismarck accomplished the national de- 
sire for unity. 

In our own country, Lincoln was not the 
originator of any policy. He followed rather 
than led; and the triumph of nationalism 
that he carried out was a triumph that had 
been gradually preparing for two centuries 
—from colonial days down to the climax of 
the Civil War. 

If, then, these statesmen and _ soldiers 
merely come in, as it were, at the finish, to 
whom must we look as initiating their ef- 
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forts? Who sowed the seed of which they 
gathered the harvest? 


THE REAL MAKERS OF HISTORY 


In almost every case, it was a man of 
mind, and not of martial prowess; a man 
of thought, a man of imagination, one whose 
words and sayings and teachings are caught 
up more or less unconsciously by his con- 
temporaries, and after generations attain a 
general acceptance. 

Looked at in this way, perhaps the three 
greatest men who ever lived were Homer, 
Shakespeare, and Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe. Each one of these, through a pe- 
riod of time, put forth ideas and sentiments 
and pregnant thoughts so attractively and 
persuasively as in the end to mold and color 
the thought of millions, many of whom 
were not aware of the source from which 
their strong convictions came. 

Of these three great persuaders of the 
people, Homer was by far the most won- 
derful. His influence began centuries be- 


fore Christ, and even to-day it has not 
ceased. To the Greek race he was teacher, 
prophet, historian, judge, lawgiver, high 
priest, and, besides this, the most charming 


and delightful of poets, who could pass 
from what was dramatic, or lyrical, or nar- 
rative, to what was mystical and descrip- 
tive of the gods. The history of the Grecian 
race, of its ambitions, of its deeper thought, 
and of its political philosophy must be 
found in the pages of Homer. He stands 
first among all who have wrought power- 
fully upon the destinies, not merely of a 
nation, but of nations. 

Second in order we must place Shake- 
speare, the least important of the three. He 
stands out as one who inspired his country- 
men with an ardent patriotism, which has 
consolidated the three kingdoms into one 
people, reaching out over the seas to join 
hands with others who speak the language 
in which Shakespeare wrote. His influ- 
ence is first of all a literary influence, and 
only secondarily the sway of a persuader of 
the people at large; for it was not in his 
own time that his words were widely quoted 
and deeply felt. 

THE PROPHET OF MODERN GERMANY 


Johann Wolfgang von Goethe must be 
held more remarkable than Shakespeare, 
and second only to the blind Ionian poet. 
He was a man of remarkable powers and 
of extreme versatility. The son of parents 
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who were neither very important nor very 
humble, he went through the usual routine 
of school and university. He was born in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, just 
at the time when Europe was sinking into 
a sort of social hopelessness. It was an 
age of skepticism, when men doubted not 
merely God, but the laws and the accepted 
beliefs of the world in which they lived. 

It was likewise an age of “ sensibility,” 
or sentimentality, such as I have already 
described in writing of Mme. de Staél. So- 
cial vitality was at a low ebb. Just as the 
men and women of education dawdled and 
drooped and sighed and ogled, so the middle 
classes toiled with a sort of hopelessness, 
while deep down there glowed the fires of 
savagery and hatred that were to flame forth 
into revolution. Among the German people, 
in particular, there seemed to be nothing 
but a half-inert mass of beings who could 
not think for themselves, who followed 
dumbly their respective kings and dukes and 
princes, dulled in intellect, and thinking as 
they were told to think—not for themselves, 
but in a sort of rote. 

Into this world came young Goethe, a 
joyous, pleasure-loving North German, who 
at first was remarkable for his literary gifts, 
his attractive personality, and the number 
of facile love-affairs with which his name 
was continually connected. Volumes have 
been written on these, and yet, although 
they seemed important at the time, they left 
no serious mark upon his life. They came 
and went in a sort of violet and silver haze, 
mottled with lucent gold. 


GOETHE’S MANY LOVE-AFFAIRS 


Goethe was an ardent admirer of femi- 
nine beauty; yet had his feelings been as 
deep as they appeared to be, he would sure- 
ly have married one or another of these 
winsome girls whom he loved and passed by 
before the age of thirty. He was entirely 
capable of wooing those who had been al- 
ready won. Even the betrothed wife of his 
intimate friend Kestner was numbered 
among those whom he sought out;- nor 
would he admit that there was in this any- 
thing inconsistent with his friendship. 

Then there is the story of Friederike 
Brion, whom he met in 1771, and who was 
so thrilled by his powers of fascination that 
she flung herself at him in a passion of 
exultation, which he returned to the full. 
Yet the two never married, and after a time 
Goethe left her city, shaken with emotion, 
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which recurred for many months whenever 
her name was spoken. And yet, after seven 
years, a chance meeting showed them quite 
indifferent to each other. It was a strange 
aloofness on Goethe’s part—one which al- 
lowed him to love so freely, and yet to be 
held so lightly by the women for whom he 
cared. 

The names of some of them are widely 
known, for they are written in the history of 
his life. Kiatchen Schénkopf, Maximiliane 
von Laroche, Charlotte Buff, Anna Monch, 
Antoinette Gerock, and Lili Schénemann— 
some frivolous, some serious, some deeply 
involved in love, some taking it as lightly 
as Goethe did himself—here is the begin- 
ning of a book of beauty which is not worth 
the writing, since every story in it would 
end in the same fashion: 

“He loved and rode away.” 

Some think that he felt a fear lest, if he 
gave himself too deeply to the love of wom- 
an, he should find himself incapable of the 
great achievements over which he brooded. 
Certain it is that in these years, though his 
name was widely known, he had done but 
little to justify his fame. It was Goethe of 


the sunny eyes, the tossing hair, the genial 
jest, who was most widely recognized both 


in Frankfort and in Leipzig. 

In lyric verse he had flung forth a bril- 
liant cluster of gems—few, indeed, yet 
marked by that new beauty of the German 
style which Heine was to bring to its per- 
fection. In dramatic poetry he had pro- 
duced the drama known as “Gotz,” of 
which Lessing said that it was a “captiva- 
ting monstrosity.” It was monstrous in the 
eyes of Lessing because it violated all the 
classic unities; but it was captivating be- 
cause of its fearless independence and the 
new, clear note which sounded in it, ap- 
pealing to the old romantic traditions of 
Germany with a strong call for independ- 
ence, individualism, and defiance of the 
feudal laws. 

It was in his thirtieth year that Goethe 
paid his first visit to Weimar, where the 
young duke, Karl August, had just ascend- 
ed the throne of Saxe-Weimar. Weimar is 
like no other place in Germany. Its mem- 
ories are sacred because of such names as 
Schiller, Goethe, Wieland, Herder, and 
Liszt. As Leipzig was called “the German 
Paris,” so Weimar became known as “the 
German Athens.” Goethe was received 
with open arms, and for eleven years he 
remained the most notable of the old city’s 


, 
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inhabitants. Some have compared him to a 
golden butterfly, while others have said that 
he descended upon Weimar like an evening 
star, full of radiance and beauty. 

It is this period of his life, however, which 
seems to us most curious of all. During the 
ten preceding years, he had studied and 
frolicked and flirted after the fashion of 
young men. During the forty years after 
he settled there, he wrought gigantic works 
for his country and for all the world; but 
at Weimar he fell under the strange influ- 
ence of Charlotte von Stein, which cannot 
wholly be accounted for. 


THE WOMAN WHO INFLUENCED GOETHE 


Charlotte von Stein was, when Goethe 
first met her, several years older than him- 
self. She was married to a court official, 
and was the mother of seven children. She 
was not beautiful, nor had she even those 
kittenish ways which were often used by 
Mme. de Staé] when she was not trying to 
display what she believed to be her intel- 
lect. Nevertheless, in spite of all these ad- 
verse factors, Goethe fell deeply under her 
influence. 

As we look back upon it now, we can say 
in a few words just what it meant. Their 
friendship, though it seemed more than 
friendship, was essentially platonic. When 
Goethe was absent, he would write her scores 
and scores of letters that used all the words 
of passion; and yet, when they were together, 
there was no passion in their intercourse. 
It seemed almost a bargain—as if she had 
agreed to allow him every privilege of speech 
and thought, while she kept herself apart 
from him, and free from physical contami- 
nation. 

I believe that Frau von Stein embodied 
what Goethe had found most attractive in 
all the loves that had gone before. Their 
affinity did not bind him, while it gratified 
his sense of feminine delicacy and a certain 
mental comradeship that she was able to 
give him. 

She was, however, almost a tyrant in her 
ruling of his life. A wife could not have 
been more so, nor even a mistress. It was 
a period of self-repression in one who had 
always been irresponsible and unrepressed. 

When we have found the reason for 
Goethe’s attachment to Charlotte von Stein, 
we must consider its effect upon him. It 
seems almost as if it had been arranged for 
him by Providence, and that without it he 
would never have performed the great task 
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which he accomplished as the mouthpiece of 
the German people. The ten years which lay 
between his meeting with Frau von Stein and 
his parting from her were years that would 
have been full of peril to a mature such as 
his—so volcanic, so apt to hurl itself too 
far before the forces that were at work about 
him. Her influence, while in certain ways 
it was depressing, served at least to hold him 
in check until he could enter on his true 
life-work with no lack of power, but with 
a subdued impetuosity. 

Her “sensibility” was morbid. Her sen- 
timentality finally became repellent to him. 
The continual checks and hindrances which 
she set about his life were to him, of all 
men, most unnatural; but she saved him, as it 
were, from himself. It was as if he had been 
placed under an anesthetic until the time 
came for him to shake himself free and to 
begin soberly, yet splendidly, his true ca- 
reer. And so, at last, the time came when 
he turned his back on Weimar and the wife 
of the privy councilor, and upon all the 
absurdities of their counterfeited love, and 
descended into Italy with a new joy of soul, 
so eager to reach Rome that he would stay 
but two hours in the beautiful and supreme- 


ly interesting city of Florence. 
From this time until his end Goethe re- 


mained master of himself. He lived for a 
time with a Roman girl; he married a Ger- 
man, Christiane Vulpius, and had chil- 
dren; but he had set under foot the lures of 
the flesh in so far as they could trouble his 
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mighty spirit, or check him in the mission 
of his life. 

It is strange how chroniclers mistake 
Goethe’s attitude toward his country. His 
country was very dear to him; yet he looked 
beyond its boundaries and saw what was 
for the general good of Europe and of man- 
kind. Thus in 1808, at Erfurt, instead of 
scowling at Napoleon, as so many Germans 
did, and keeping quite aloof from him, he 
accepted the honors paid him by the em- 
peror, and in return he himself spoke with 
wonder of the great soldier who had placed 
Germany beneath his feet. 

To Goethe, Napoleon was only an inci- 
dent, however brilliant he might be. He 
was one of the forces of the age, intended 
in his own despite to shatter feudalism all 
over the Continent, and to let new light into 
places that had been dark for centuries. 
His voice uttered a cry for a new order of 
things, in which the individual should have 
his rights as against the mass. 

The blossoming of Goethe’s powers can 
even now be seen only in part; but where 
it is seen it places him among those men 
who have persuaded generations beyond 
their own, and who therefore live as truly 
in the present as they lived in the past and 
shall live in the future. Thus much the 
world owes to a nature which invented the 
term “elective affinities,” and which im- 
posed upon passion the fetters that a wom- 
an like Charlotte von Stein was able to 
afford him. 


HOLLY WREATH AND MISTLETOE 


Hotty wreath and mistletoe— 

Hang them high, and hang them low; 
Berries white and berries red, 
Festooned arches overhead, 

Green and red, green and white, 

In the glowing candle-light ; 

All along the hallway dim, 

And the yawning fireplace trim. 

Here a spray and there a bow— 
Holly wreath and mistletoe! 


In the window, o'er the door, 
From the, ceiling to the floor, 
Where the lads and lassies fair 
Stand beneath the winding stair; 
Glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes 
Speak of many a glad surprise; 
Merry laugh—a gallant bold, 
And the story soon is told. 
Hang them high, and hang them low— 
Holly wreath and mistletoe! 
Granville Osborne 
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A Christmas 


BY THOMAS 


be WANT you to promise me that you 

] won’t give me any Christmas present 

this year.” Mrs. Whittler looked at 

her husband emphatically. “I mean it,” 
she asserted. “ Absolutely!” 

“And you won’t give me any?” replied 
Whittler experimentally. 

“Positively. Now, is it understood ? 

Whittler, who was just going out, shut 
the door, came back, and sat down in front 
of his wife. 

“My dear girl,” he said, “I am glad that 
you have brought this up, because we may 
as well settle it now as at any other time. 
You know that for years we have been 
doing this sort of thing every Christmas. 
About this time we both declare that we 
won’t give each other anything; then, just 
before Christmas, we sneak out, and each 
of us buys the other a present. This year 
it will be the same. We shall promise 
faithfully not to do it; but, just as sure as 
fate, we shall break our word.” 

“Do you mean to say,” declared Mrs. 
Whittler, “that we cannot stop such an ex- 
hibition of weakness?” 

“T am simply calling your attention to 
the facts. Isn’t that just what we have been 
doing?” 

“But this year—” 

“Ah! Just go back twelve months, and 
you will discover that that was precisely 
what we said then. I remember it well. I 
was sitting over there. I lifted my right 
hand as if I were addressing a judge, 
and I—” 

“Don’t! I remember it also. In view 
of this alarming fact, that we are apparent- 
ly the slaves of a yearly habit, what have 
you to suggest?” 

“Simply this—that we each of us agree 
now to buy the other a present.” 

“T know that you will get me something 
I don’t want!” 

“ And I know that you will do the same; 


” 


Surprise 


L. MASSON 
but isn’t that what we have been doing all 
along?” 

“Then I don’t see that we have gained 
anything.” 

“Haven't we? 
doing it openly? 
uplift!” 

Mrs. Whittler shook her head. 

“T don’t agree with you,” she said. “I 
think it would be much better for us to se- 
lect ourselves the presents we want. If you 
like, you can come with me while I get 
mine.” 

“Nonsense! That won’t do at all. It 
is absolutely necessary for us to carry out 
the element of surprise. There is some 
sneaking, contemptible trait in human na- 
ture which makes us want, once a year, to 
surprise others. That is at the basis of all 
Christmas giving. It’s a kind of impul- 
sive, irresponsible attitude which impels us 
to buy something that we delude ourselves 
into believing the recipient is crazy for; 
while all the time we ought to know that 
it’s probably the last thing on earth he or 
she wants. Would you rob us both of this 
fiendish pleasure? Never! The only thing 
to do is to be natural. I therefore announce 
to you that I am going to surprise you with 
a present; and you must promise to do the 
same with me.” 

Mrs. Whittler considered. 

“Well,” she said at last, “I suppose that 
is really the best thing for us to do; and I 
hereby agree to do it.” 

When Christmas Eve came, therefore—- 
the time when the Whittlers were accus- 
tomed to “spring” their annual surprises— 
each of them bore that perfectly confident 
and idiotically joyful air which usually pre- 
cedes the presentation of something we 
think the other person has been longing for. 

Whittler advanced with a bright smile. 

“My dear,” he said, “I have the surprise 
of a lifetime for you.” 


Why not? Aren’t we 
Think of the moral 
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“Oh, do tell me!” said Mrs. Whittler, 
with a hypocritical air of gaiety and an- 
ticipation, although inwardly she shrank 
from the ordeal. “I know it is something 
that I want!” 

“What do you suppose it is?” her hus- 
band cheerfully inquired. 

“Haven't the least idea.” 

“Well—it is—it is—guess!” 

“Oh, I couldn’t! Tell me, quick!” 

“Well, it’s’ absolutely nothing. Now, 
isn’t that a surprise? I made up my mind 
that no matter what I gave you, it would 
be something you didn’t want; so I thought 
I would surprise you by giving you some- 
thing that you couldn’t possibly find fault 
with—in other words, nothing.” 

Mrs. Whittler burst into tears. 

“You horrid thing!” she exclaimed. “I 
shall never forgive you!” 

“ But—” 

“Don’t you know that it isn’t the value 
of the thing? I might not have liked it; 


but the thought that you had tried to please 
me would have been everything. 


” 


do that to you! . 


I didn’t 
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Whittler, beside himself with sudden re- 
morse, sprang to her side. 

“T was only joking,” he exclaimed 
breathlessly. “ Honest, I was only joking. 
What have you got for me?” 

She drew from a neighboring closet a 
dressing-sack, over which Whittler went 
into raptures, all the time feeling like a 
criminal. Then, with a solemn air, he drew 
from his pocket a twenty-dollar bill. 

“If you don’t like it,” he said, “ you can 
exchange it for something else.” 

Mrs. Whittler shook her head. 

“You didn’t intend to give it to me, and 
I’m not going to take it now,” she said. “It 
was an afterthought.” 

“But—” 

She folded it up and put it back into his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“T’ll forgive you this time,” she smiled; 
“but remember, my dear, that it is very 
much better to go on year after year giving 
each other things that we don’t want than 
to attempt to break up an old habit; which, 
after all, foolish as it seems, is founded 
upon a genuine human sentiment.” 





John 


OHN DELEVAN was proud of John, 
Jr. He had followed his son’s college 
football and rowing career with as 
much interest as a man could whose 

only university had been the world of 

business. 

When John, Jr., had left the joys and 
sorrows of four years at New Haven behind 
him, his father suggested a year in Europe 
preparatory to settling down to work. 
Young Delevan expressed his gratitude, but 
at the end of a week he showed no signs of 
leaving. Instead, one hot day in July he 
appeared in his father’s office and shut the 
door with the air of a man who had some- 
thing important to say. 

“T’ve decided not to go,” he said as the 
elder looked up. 

“What's the 
Sr., surprised. 

“I’m going to get married,” said his son, 
fingering the brim of his hat, but looking 
squarely at his father. 

Delevan, Sr., wheeled in his chair. 


matter?” asked Delevan, 


Delevan, 
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“Who is she?” he asked with suppressed 
calmness. 

“You don’t know her,” said his son. 
“She’s a stenographer. Mary—” 

Mr. Delevan waited for no more. 

“And I don’t want to!” he broke in. 
“T’ve been dealing with stenographers for 
a good many years, and the more I see of 
them the less I like them!” 

“T wish you’d meet Mary,” answered 
Delevan, Jr. “She’s good and she’s pretty 
and she’s clever, and—” 

“Not I!” said the elder, with a grand air 
of finality. “I forbid you to marry her.” 

“I’m afraid you can’t do that,” replied 
the son, his voice trembling a little. 

“TI can’t stop you, but if you disobey me 
you'll never get a cent of mine!” And 


Delevan, Sr., shook an angry hand at his 
prospective heir. 

“You don’t think for a moment that I 
care about your money?” replied Delevan, 
Jr., scornfully, as he backed toward the 
door. 
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His father glared at this unfilial de- 
fiance, but he was looking into space; Dele- 
van the younger had vanished. 


II 


Mr. AND Mrs. JOHN DELEVAN, JR., had 
been settled for just a month in a cottage 
outside the city limits. He had four hun- 
dred dollars in the bank when he had 
crossed the Rubicon of parental disfavor, 
and Mary had less than a hundred in a case 
with her mother’s watch and a black enamel 
pin that had once graced the throat of her 
grandmother. 

With two hundred dollars Mary accom- 
plished wonders, and John, who had 
jumped at a ten-dollar-a-week place in a 
neighboring car-wheel works, told her that 
their little home beat the big house in town. 
As for the work—it was worth while just 
to come home to Mary, she was always so 
sweet and pretty and smiling. John’s in- 
stinct had been true; she had a charm that 
simply defied gloom, and, best of all, she 
knew how to cook. 

On this particular night John had some 
news—he had been promised a raise of two 
dollars a week at the end of the month. 
The extra two dollars seemed more impor- 
tant and bigger than the generous checks 
he used to draw without wondering where 
the money came from. 

“John,” said Mary, “I’ve some news for 
you, too.” He looked up from his baked 
beans. “I want to go to work again.” 

John’s face showed his incredulity. 

“This is why,” continued Mary; “ there’s 
a place vacant in your father’s office, and 
I'd like to try it for a while, if you'll 
let me.” 

“I think you’re a brick to want to do 
it!” said her husband with the devotion of 
the ages in his eyes. “ How did you think 
of it?” 

“T saw it in the paper, so I went there, 
thinking that I could tell you later, and if 
you didn’t like the idea I needn’t accept. 
I met a Mr. Pilkins, and he engaged me 
right away.” 

“There are possibilities in the scheme,” 
said John thoughtfully, buttering a slice of 
brown bread. “Of course, he won’t know 
who you are.” 

“That’s it exactly,” echoed his wife, ri- 
sing to throw an arm around his neck. “It’s 
nothing to do with money; it’s just to make 
you two good friends again. You’re doing 
splendidly, dear, and I’m proud of you. I 
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know how hard it is, for I’ve been through 
it myself.” 

“We'll be quite rich,” said John, “ with 
my twelve dollars a week and your twenty. 
We ought to have a girl.” 

“No, indeed!” said Mary. 
to save money.” 


“We've got 


III 


One short month had exacted heavy 
physical toll of John Delevan, Sr. His 
eyes had a tired look, and he seemed like 
a man who had lost interest in life. Mr. 
Pilkins, his superintendent, noticed it as he 
entered the private office. Mr. Delevan 
looked up. 

“Well, Pilkins?” 

“T want to ask you to try one more,” 
remarked Pilkins hopefully. 

“After what I’ve been through 
month, you ask me to try another?” 

“TI do,” said Pilkins, in the tone of a 
bridegroom promising to cherish and pro- 
tect. “She’s outside now—I’ll bring her 
in. Miss Watson,” he added, returning 
with Mary and backing out. 

“Sit down, Miss Watson,” said Mr. Del- 
evan, noting the pleasing arrangement of 
her hair and the simplicity of her gown. 
“ All I ask,” he went on, “is accuracy and 
honesty.”” Mary nodded, and he reaehed 
for a score of letters. “Are you ready?” 
he asked in a business voice, and John’s 
wife began work for John’s father. 

Mary had a number of things to tell her 
husband that evening. 

“Oh, I do think you’re like him!” she 
said. “ Your nose is just like his, and your 
hair, too; of course, your mouth is much 
sweeter!” She made a bow as she said it. 

“Prove it!” he answered. 

The days slipped along. Delevan, Sr., 
usually went to Europe in August, but now 
he showed no signs of leaving. Mr. Pilkins 
reminded him that he needed a rest. 

“Nonsense!” he said. “Where’s Miss 
Watson?” 

“TI was just going to tell you,” said the 
superintendent, “that she won’t be around 
to-day.” 

“She’s the only satisfactory girl I ever 
had in this office,” said Mr. Delevan. “I’m 
going to see if I can’t promote her.” He 
chuckled, and then, turning to Pilkins, he 
asked in an offhand way: “You haven't 
heard anything of Delevan, Jr.?” 

“T’ve heard of him, all right,” said Pil- 
kins. “He’s in the car-wheel works. 


this 
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What's more, he’s making good; he’s got 
nerve, all right!” 

“Of course he’s got nerve,” said Mr. 
Delevan. “He wouldn’t be my son if he 
didn’t have.” There was a moment's 
pause; then John’s father asked in a much 
lower tone: “ You don’t happen to know if 
he’s married, do you?” 

“T haven't heard he 
Pilkins. 

When Mary came in, the following morn- 
ing, John’s father greeted her solicitously ; 
then, without ceremony, he asked: 

“Will you take this?” 


was,” answered 


Jounx Detevan, Jr., Acme Car-Wheel Works. 


Dear JOHN 
If you have had enough of butting your head 
against a stone wall, perhaps you will run in to- 
morrow noon; I have something of importance to 


suggest 


The hooks and crooks that represented 
this note were not all according to rule 
when Mary had finished. 

“I'd like to get that off at once,” said 
Delevan, Sr., and Mary rose. When she 
was near the door he called to her. “ Miss 
Watson,” said he, “I dare say you’ve heard 
of my boy. I'd like to have you meet him; 
I think you’d like him.” 

Mary listened to this amazing speech with 
the feeling that her time in Mr. Delevan’s 
office was rapidly drawing to an end. 

“If you'll give me your address, I'd like 
to bring him around Thursday evening.” 

“T shall be glad to see you,” Mary man- 


aged to say, as she gave him the street 
number. 
Next day, at noon, the elder Delevan 


greeted his son with a look in which pride 
certainly had a part. 

“Hello, father!” said John, holding out 
his hand. “Glad to see you again. You're 
looking fine!” 

“You're not married, are you?” 
Delevan, Sr. 

“Do I look it?” answered his son. 

“No, you don’t,” replied his father, with 
evident relief. “Sit down and tell me how 
you've been getting along.” 

The son told him about his position at 
the car-wheel works, and of his prospect of 
promotion. 

“ John,” said the head of the firm, after 
this recital, “I may have been wrong on 
the marriage question. I’ve had a secre- 
tary here for some time, and I want you 
If you don’t like her, there’s 


asked 


to meet her. 
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tf you do, and 
She 


nothing more to be said. 
she likes you, you’re a lucky man. 
makes me think of your.mother.” 
“Sure I'll meet her!” said John, throt- 
tling a wild desire to laugh. “Any time 
you say, if she doesn’t object.” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Delevan, Sr. 
“Come up and dine with me to-morrow 
night, and we'll go together. I’ve never met 
her family, but they’re bound to be all 
right.” 

“Dinner the same old time?” asked 
John, calling up a picture of his father eat- 
ing in solitary state in the big house. 
“Same old time,” said his father. 


IV 


WEARING * her grandmother’s brooch, 
Mary looked like a sweet old portrait come 
to life when the honk of the Delevan auto 
brought her to the door of the little house 
the next evening. John’s father alighted 
first, and walked boldly to the knocker. 
John was holding back. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said the elder man. 
“She won’t hurt you!” 

The door opened, and Delevan, Sr., en- 
tered, followed by his son. Mary escorted 
them to the dining-room, and Mr. Delevan, 
taking John by the arm, like a bashful boy 
at dancing-school, brought him forward. 

“Miss Watson,” said he, “this is my 
boy.” 

What followed must have surprised him. 
Surely never did two people supposed to be 
unknown to each other behave as John and 
Mary did; for Delevan, Jr., folded her in 
his arms before his astonished father, and, 
kissing her with as much pride as if she 
had been the queen of the universe, held up 
her hand with the wedding-ring. 

“She’s mine, father!” he said. 

Delevan, Sr., looked at John, and then 
at Mary, and what he saw seemed to sat- 
isfy him. 

“All we ask,” said Mary, taking one of 
his hands in both hers, “is that you will 
forgive us for what we couldn’t help doing, 
and come to see us as often as you can.” 

For answer, Delevan, Sr., put his arms 
about Mary and kissed her, and shook John 
by the hand, all without saying a word. 

“T’m so glad!” cried Mary, close to 
tears. “I’m so glad!” 

“John,” said his father, “come up to 
the big house, both of you. It’s no place 
for a lonely old man.” 

“You're sure you want us?” said John 
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and Mary in chorus, and then Mary whis- 
pered to her husband. 

“Tt’s like this,” said John; “we're only 
two now, but by this time next year there'll 
be three of us.” 


Confe 


BY EDWAR 


\ JHEN Timothy Phelps found that 

he was dying, he sent for James 

Slater, the companion of his 

early manhood. Slater responded, though 

with reluctance. Their ways had parted 

long since. Phelps had come down to mid- 

dle age in poverty; Slater had amassed a 
fortune. 

“Jim,” said Timothy feebly, “I haven’t 
made a success as a business man, but I’ve 
been straight and honest—or, at least, I 
know I’ve clways wanted to be. And now 
that I’ve got to—to leave, I want to wipe 
my slate off clean. There’s one thing I 
feel I ought to confess.” 

Timothy stopped, laboring painfully 
with his breath. Then he went on: 

“You know, Jim, when you and I were 
young men, you were what folks called a 
plunger. You’d make a fortune on one 
deal, and then lose it on the next. I wasn’t 
that way, you remember. I was slow, and 
a plodder. And because of that, you trust- 
ed me—in those days—and used to have 
me handle some of your money for you. I 
was always honest about it, except once— 
when—when—” 

Having reached the point of making the 
revelation, Timothy Phelps fell back on 
his pillow, unconscious, and died without 
speaking again. 

James Slater did not attend the funeral. 
Should he inconvenience himself to attend 
the obsequies of a man who had practically 
confessed to having misappropriated some 
of his money? Moreover, he was particu- 
larly busy at that time, arranging matters 
so that he could join Mrs. Slater in Europe. 

Slater had been a regular church attend- 
ant all his life; and he had always given so 
generously to the church funds that he was 
regarded as a “pillar.” Soon after he came 
back from Europe, he attended a dinner to 
Bishop Blackwell. The bishop had mar- 


ried Slater many years before—in the days 
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Delevan, Sr., smiled at Mary. 

“*That’s right!” he said. “I’m glad 
you told me of it. We'll need some one to 
train up in the business when we get along, 
John.” : 


ssions 
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when Slater and Phelps were companions. 
Phelps, in fact, had been Slater’s best man. 

During the dinner, the conversation 
turned upon ministerial duties, and the 
bishop was questioned on the subject of 
marriage-fees. 

“Twenty-five dollars has been an aver- 
age fee for me to receive,” the bishop said. 
“T have, of course, received less, and fre- 
quently more—sometimes one hundred dol- 
lars, and a very few times I have received 
five hundred dollars—never more than 
that.” 

Slater looked at the speaker in astonish- 
ment. He could scarcely contain himself 
till the dinner was over, when he quickly 
gained the bishop’s ear. 

“Bishop,” he said, “it is so long since 
you married me that I suppose you have 
forgotten the fee I gave you. It was one 
thousand dollars.” 

“No,” said the bishop, “yours was one 
of the weddings I had in mind when I men- 
tioned the five-hundred-dollar fees. I re- 
member yours distinctly. Your best man 
brought it to me the day after the wedding. 
It was in bills, in an envelope.” 

When Slater reached home, he said to his 
wife: 

“T think I forgot to tell you that Tim- 
othy Phelps sent for me when he was dying, 
saying that he had a confession to make 
about some money of mine. He died be- 
fore he could tell me his story ; but to-night 
I learned the truth. The scoundrel took 
half of my thousand-dollar wedding-fee to 
the bishop, and put it in his pocket. That 
was the way he showed his gratitude for 
my helping him to get a start in life! He 
died a thief. It was fortunate that I got 
rid of him when I was still a young man, 
or he would have gone on defrauding me 
all his life.” 

Mrs. Slater looked up with a strange 
light of recollection in her eyes. 
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she 


“Dear me!” said. “That recalls 
something to me. I suppose I ought to 
have told you about it, James, even though 
Timothy did make me promise never to tell. 
I had forgotten all about it; and when I 
come to think of it, it didn’t amount to 
much. You remember,” she went on, “ when 
you lost all your money, not long after our 
marriage? Timothy came to me at that 
time. He said that you were something of 
a plunger, even when it came to your wed- 
ding-fee. He handed me five hundred dol- 
lars, saying he had saved it out of your fee 
to the bishop to meet just such an emer- 
gency as you were facing then. He told me 


to give it to you as if it had come from 
some property of my own; and I did.” 
Mrs. Slater’s eyes had turned back to the 
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novel she was reading, but she looked up 

again at a quick movement of her husband. 
“What’s the matter, dear?” she asked. 
His back was toward her, and he was 

moving to the window. He put his hand 


to his throat, and did not answer. She hur- 
ried across to him. 
“What is it, James? Tell me!” she 


demanded. 

“Nothing,” he said, with a queer catch 
in his voice. “ Nothing—only—only that 
five hundred dollars was what I built my 
present fortune on!” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Slater vaguely, her 
mind skipping back to her book. She re- 
sumed her seat. “I must finish this before 
I go to bed,” she said. “It is so inter- 
esting!” 





and 
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£ AE burglar opened the house door 
1 with the silent turning of keys 
peculiar to gentlemen of his pro- 
fession, and stepped into the hall. It was 
a handsome, well-carpeted hall, in keeping 
with the outside of the house—one of the 
most promising outsides, to his sophisticated 
way of thinking, on Euclid Avenue. He 
was tired and a little late, a previous some- 
what prolonged engagement around the cor- 
ner having delayed him. 

Just an hour ago, reconnoitering noncha- 
lantly from the opposite side of the square, 
he had watched the young owners of the 
mansion return in their sumptuous limou- 
sine from the opera. By this time—it was 
long past midnight—he calculated that 
every one should be asleep; yet from pure 
habit he climbed the stairs with a mouse- 
like tread, emitting never a creak. 

On the dimly lighted second floor his 
keen, comprehensive glance took in the 
dining-room plate en passant—more sub- 
stantial absorption would come later. In 
the great drawing-rooms, it was the multi- 
tudinous polished tables, with their freight 
of costly bibelots, that attracted his con- 
noisseur’s eye, well versed in such trifles. 

With the next step or two, however, he 
became really interested. Standing in the 
grateful shadow of a Louis Quinze cabinet, 
his glance traveled into the still library be- 
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a Burglar 


SMITH 


yond. So still it lay that a pert mouse was 
making daring havoc with a heap of papers 
fallen from the carved center-table. Be- 
hind the table, a blond young man sat fa- 
cing the intruder, his right hand resting on 
the table, his fingers knotted around the ex- 
quisitely: chased stock ofa small silver- 
mounted revolver. 

Instinctively the burglar flattened him- 
self more tightly against the cabjnet, feel- 
ing for his own-weapon. Then his arm re- 
laxed. Why, that boy at the table was not 
thinking of him! There was an odd de- 
tachment in the very concentration of the 
set face. 

Staring with fascinated eyes at the stub- 
by, shining thing between the clenched fin- 
gers, the burglar began to feel a strange 
sensation. The situation stretched before 
him with appalling distinctness, as definite 
as it was unique in his checkered career. 

Here was a young man, one of life’s con- 
spicuously favored ones, possessor of the 
house, of the dark, pretty woman, and of 
the limousine, on the eve of suicide, delib- 
erately courting death — that unpleasant 
specter which he, the burglar, had so sedu- 
lously avoided, even while elbowing it all 
through his professional career. 

The man at the table put down the re- 
volver and stared before him. The wide- 
open eyes were quite expressionless, Some- 
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how, the burglar neither noticed nor re-. 


sented the fact that they were focused on 
himself. Watching the pale, young face, he 
was experiencing a new and positively un- 
canny feeling. He had a scared realiza- 
tion that it must be pity—actually pity for 
a householder, his most ancient and invet- 
erate foe. 

Indignation 
mutely. 

“Darn it! Somebody’s got to stop him!” 

Not himself, obviously. Every modest, 
deep-rooted instinct of the burglar’s profes- 
sion shrank from such an intrusion. Who, 
then? Shifting from one trained tiptoe to 
the other, he vainly racked his brains. 

And now the man at the table reached 
for a sheet of paper, picking up a pen with 
fingers that twitched spasmodically. 

So he was going to write before he did 
it! The watcher drew a big breath of re- 
lief at the respite, remembering testily that 
this sort of thing generally included a good- 
by letter to some one. Suddenly he fell to 
thinking of the man’s wife up-stairs. She 
was the one to interfere. If she knew, if 
she only knew what was going on in the 
library! 

A minute or two passed. In the silent 
room, the mouse under the table nibbled on 
unheeded. The writer of the letter sat mo- 
tionless, the pen flung on the table beside 
him, his head buried in two brown, boyish 
hands. 

Outside, in. the hall, the tread of heavy 
feet was distinctly audible mounting the 
stairs. Never before in his light-stepping 
existence had the burglar been guilty— 
consciously, determinedly guilty — of ma- 
king a noise. But,-though he strained on 
the banisters and ground his heel into the 
soft, velvet pile of the stairs, contrary to 
all precedents, no one paid him the slight- 
est attention. 

Pausing in the dimly lighted upper hall, 
he peered around anxiously. Where was 
she, the mistress of the house? 

His mind toiled over this new, most un- 
burglarlike problem. Why couldn’t he make 
her hear him? 

Moving on a step or two, comprehension 
flashed in on him with the stream of elec- 
tric light flowing out through the half-open 
doorway. Blinking into the pretty blue-and- 
gold room beyond, the burglar understood. 
She was too busy, that was it—too much 
engrossed to see, or hear, or think. 

Ahead of him, heaps of shimmering, 


succeeded, and he swore 


gauzy stuffs littered the floor, and a woman, 
with her back turned, knelt before a wide, 
overflowing suit-case. Bending over it, still 
in her satin evening gown, a tiara shining 
in the dark masses of her hair, she was 
packing away for dear life, cramming in 
the pretty clothes pell-mell, with a reck- 
less, unwomanly disregard of creases. 

For an instant, shuffling unheeded in the 
brightly lit doorway, the burglar stared at 
her in perplexity—but only for one instant. 
There was not another one to lose. His 
ears strained expectantly for that dreaded 
report below as he turned back into the hall 
and stepped rapidly into the room adjoining 
hers. 

‘This was a dressing-room. It seemed 
dark, but a gleam from her open door in- 
distinctly showed him the thing he wanted 
—a hanging electric bulb beside her dress- 
ing-table. 

In the next room, still on her knees be- 
side her suit-case, the dark-haired woman 
had stopped packing. At last, with breath 
held tensely, she was listening. Suddenly 
her head lifted. Quickly, noiselessly she 
rose to her feet. Then she turned. There 
before her, in a wide effulgence of electric 
light, stood a threatening, sinister figure, 
his raised revolver leveled straight at her. 

For a full minute the seconds ticked on 
in the Dresden clock on the chimneypiece. 
Would she never scream? Could she be 
that lusus nature, a woman who doesn’t 
scream? But even as the burglar wondered 
and despaired, it came—a shrill, healthy, 
thoroughly feminine shriek, echoing again 
and again through the house. 

Below the library door slammed loudly, 
and some one came rushing up the stairs 
two steps at a time. 

“Heaven be praised!” said the burglar 
devoutly, and he switched off the light. 

The master of the house reached the top 
of the stairs with a bound. 

“Wha—what’s the matter?” he gasped, 
addressing a shaking apparition that con- 
fronted him in the doorway. 

“There’s a man in my dressing-room,” 
she informed him with unsteady hauteur. 
“T—TI believe it’s a burglar!” As he 
sprang past her she clutched his arm. 
“Bob, Bob! You sha’n’t go! I tell you 
he’s got a revolver. You—you might get 
shot!” 

Poised airily on the back stairs, just a 
few feet away, a flitting night-bird craned 
its head forward, listening brazenly. 
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“And if I did get shot,” he heard a 
young man’s voice reply in tragic tones, 
“would you—do you really think you'd 
care, Beatrice?” 

At the response, the burglar nodded his 
head with satisfaction, chuckling softly and 
sentimentally as he hurried downward. Yet 
a minute later, uncoiling himself from the 


The 
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pantry window, he was almost submerged 
by a wave of professional regret. 

“I’m so darned soft!” he muttered. 
“Nothin’ to show for a whole night’s work 
but a little thing like this!” 

Half apologetically, he slipped it back 
into his pocket—just a small, exquisitely 
chased, silver-mounted revolver. 


Red-Headed Man 


BY MARGUERITE ARCHIBALD 


I was Washington’s Birthday, and Isa- 
| bel Hazard was lonely. Tom was up 

the country somewhere, pushing a nar- 
row thread of railroad into the eye of the 
wilderness, and Isabel had been alone for 
six months. Six months in a small Cuban 
town! It was pretty bad, and she was lone- 
ly; but it was better than when Tom was 
at home. 

Tom’s friends—he had many of them, in 
the irresponsible, topsyturvy life they lived 
—described him as “a queer genius—no 
When he was 


one’s enemy but his own.” 
sober he was an unusually clever engineer; 
but he was sober only when he was actually 


on the job. At other times, as Isabel told 
her parrot, he was “not very good com- 
pany.” 

Isabel was twenty-six years old, and 
good-looking. She had a lithe, straight, 
young figure, long gray eyes under level 
black brows, and a great deal of soft, wavy 
brown hair. She had been married six 
years, and had never been out of Cuba in all 
that time. 

Tom Hazard had married the girl dur- 
ing his one period of reform. It had not 
been a very long period, unfortunately, but 
the memory of it was all that Isabel had 
had to feed her heart upon for six years. 
They had plenty of money, for Tom was a 
high-priced man, and his vice was not a 
very expensive one. She was a good man- 
ager, but sometimes she wondered what 
would become of her if anything happened 
to Tom. Future she had none; past she 
had none, now that the memory of those 
first happy days had faded. The present, 
as she herself phrased it, was dull—just 
dull. 

It was in the early afternoon, and very 
hot. Isabel leaned against the iron bars of 


her sala window, and gazed into the street. 
There was nothing to be seen there but 
dust, and the blank indigo wall of the 
house opposite; but she had looked at the 
six rose-bushes and two ferns, which, in 
kerosene-tins, formed her garden, until she 
was tired. 

The rattle of a horse’s hoofs broke the 
hot silence. A tall figure, in khaki, rode 
by in a cloud of dust. He raised his hat 
and smiled, and the sun struck full on his 
coppery red hair. 

It was the big Canadian inspector for 
the sugar company. Isabel did not fancy 
most of Tom’s friends, but this man she 
rather liked, and instinctively trusted, al- 
though she had seen him only a few times. 
She still smiled after he had passed. 

“ He doesn’t seem to fit in here very well, 
either,” she said. “I wonder if he is for- 
tunate enough to have a home to be home- 
sick for!” 

The weary afternoon wore away. About 
half past four it began to be perceptibly 
cooler. Isabel, freshly bathed and daintily 
clad, stood for an instant on her gallery 
before venturing into the street. 

“Which shall it be to-night?” she said, 
with a half smile. “The Circus, or Grand- 
father’s Grave? That sky looks promising 
—TI think grandfather can wait until to- 
morrow.” 

There were only two walks in Santa 
Rosita which she cared to take. One led to 
the quaint Cuban cemetery, with its wreaths 
of beads and porcelain flowers, and was 
designated as Grandfather’s Grave. The 
other ended in a sort of bluff overhanging 
the Rio Verde, whence was visible a reallv 
beautiful view of the open, rolling country, 
and of the sunset—“ the only thing in this 
country,” Isabel said, “even remotely sug- 
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gesting anything so exciting and gorgeous 
as a circus!” 

The Circus was reached by a dusty road 
bordered by scrubby bushes and low cactus- 
plants. Over them ran a luxuriant tangle 
of wild morning-glory vines. Isabel saun- 
tered along, enjoying the cool breeze, and 
talking to herself constantly in a low tone. 
It was a habit she had contracted from 
being so much alone. She was a gregarious 
little soul, and since she had no other com- 
pany she made the most of her own. 

When she reached her destination she sat 
down in what was evidently her usual place, 
opened her fan, and dabbed her forehead 
with her handkerchief. The sun was very 
low now, and she leaned her head against 
the smooth trunk of the palm behind her, 
and drank in the beauty of the scene. 

Green—green—such a wealth of exqui- 
site shades—green of water, green of bam- 
boo, green of palm, and the wonderful clear 
blue-green of the «cane, blending into the 
blue haze that veiled the distant hills, which 
in its turn melted imperceptibly into the 
marvelous blue of the sky overhead. 

“T wouldn’t fret, Isabel, my dear,” she 
said. “The world’s such a_ wonderful 
To be sure, it does not seem to me 


place! 
that there’s much in it for you, but don’t 


you care! You're young, and there may be 
a way out of it, after all.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Hazard,” said 
a voice behind her, “but that’s extremely 
good advice! Couldn’t have fitted the case 
better, if it had really been meant for me.” 

Isabel Hazard was not a nervous woman. 
She did not even start at the interruption. 

“Ah, Mr. McAllister, is that you? I 
saw you ride in early to-day.” 

“Yes,” he said; “but it was hot in 
town, and I wanted a breath of air, so I 
came up here. Do you mind if I sit down a 
minute?” 

“Not at all,” replied Isabel, smiling. 
“This isn’t my mountain!” 

Neither spoke for a while. The sky was 
growing rosy in preparation for the great 
event of the day, and Isabel’s eyes dwelt 
dreamily upon it. McAllister studied her 
face intently. 

“Mrs. Hazard,” he said gently, “why 
do you put up with this sort of life?” 

He had not meant to say it, and the dull 
red rose under his tanned and sunburnt 
skin; but now that it was said, he did not 
attempt to apologize or withdraw. 

Isabel turned her gray eyes to him. 
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“T should like to tell you about it,” she 
said wistfully; “but I wish I knew more 
about you.” A smile flickered over her face. 
“We don’t any of us know much about one 
another down here.” 

“That’s true,” said McAllister, at his 
ease again. “But you can trust me. Quite 
a lot of people have told me things, and 
the mere telling seems to help some. Be- 
sides, I’m going home for good next week, 
and you needn’t ever see me again if you 
don’t want to.” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose I really need any 
help,” said Isabel. “I’m just bored. You 
mustn’t think I stay on here and put up 
with things for any splendid, self-sacrifi- 
cing reason. It’s mostly because there’s noth- 
ing else for me to do. I’ve no people, and 
I’m not much good at earning my own liv- 
ing. Tom’s never unkind to me, and he 
isn’t effusive, either, which is a blessing.” 

She had almost forgotten McAllister; her 
eyes were on the sunset again, and her 
voice had the low, even tone she used when 
talking to herself. 

“I’m only very lonely and very useless. 
Tom doesn’t need me much. When he’s 
working he’s sober and clever, whether I’m 
with him or not. When he’s home here he’s 
drunk and silly, whether I’m here or not. 
I can’t imagine why he married me at all. 
I try to be useful to him; I keep the house, 
and save the money—but he doesn’t care. 
And now, for a good while, I haven’t cared 
either; but I’m keeping on, because there 
must be some use in it, or I shouldn’t be 
here. I do all I can to keep myself inter- 
ested in living, but I’m not clever, and it 
seems as if I must talk to some one. That’s 
why I talk to myself. I can’t have friends 
among the other American women here, 
because Tom is so impossible; and I can’t 
have any children, either.” 

Her voice died away, and she sat silent 
for a minute. Then she turned again to 
McAllister. 

“Do you think it’s any use?” she asked. 
“Do you think I’m doing any good to any 
one by staying?” 

For a minute it was all that McAllister 
could do to swallow the big lump that had 
risen in his throat. 

“Think it’s any use?” he asked, rather 
huskily. “Why, I think you’re a regular 
little brick! Don’t be discouraged, Mrs. 
Hazard—you are doing a good lot for Tom, 
and he knows it. You think he’d be sober 
and clever at his work whether you were 
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here or not, but I know better. And it’s 
such splendid work he does! I’m only a 
poor sort of man on a poor sort of job, and 
that, or something like it, is all I'll prob- 
ably ever be good for. Whether a fellow 
like me is drunk or sober doesn’t matter 
much. But Hazard is doing splendid work 
laying the road for civilization to come 
marching over; and just you stand fast, and 
help him do it! Don’t let him leave his 
work half done.” 

They had risen to their feet. McAllister 
took one of the slender, brown hands in his 
and held it in a strong, kind clasp. 

“Don’t you forget, Mrs. Hazard,” he 
said, looking straight down into her eyes. 
“Tt’s not for yourself, and it’s not for Tom. 
It’s for every one. And if anything should 
ever happen, and you should need any one 
to help you in any way, I'll never be so 
busy or so hard up that I can’t come and 
see you through. I'll leave you my ad- 
dress, and don’t forget Stuart McAllister!” 

Another shake of the hand, and Isabel 
was alone under her palm-tree. Slowly her 
eyes filled with tears that brimmed over 
and rolled down unheeded. She raised the 
hand he had held, laid it against her wet 
cheek, and smiled through her tears. 

“T’'ll try, Stuart McAllister,” she said. 

A year later and the railroad was nearly 
finished. Only the big bridge, Tom’s dar- 
ling achievement, remained. Isabel had 
done her part as best she could. It had 
not been so hard since that day on the bluff 
by the river; but she wondered what would 
happen when the road was done. 

One day, as she sat in her patio, swaying 
to and fro in a rocking-chair, and glancing 
over a magazine, she was startled by the 
sound of many feet on the gallery, and a 
violent hammering of the knocker. A min- 
ute later they had made her understand, 
and she was hurrying with Tom’s assistant 
to the hand-car, waiting on the narrow- 
gage track. There had been an accident, 
and Tom was badly hurt, they told her. 
No, not dead—not yet! 

They had laid him on a tarpaulin un- 
der one of the palm-leaf shelters that the 
men had built for protection against the 
noonday sun. Isabel knelt on the ground 
beside him and kissed his forehead. She 
dared do nothing more, for his limbs had a 
strange, distorted look under the bloody 
canvas that was drawn over his body. His 
hollow eyes opened, and brightened as they 
met hers 
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“Glad you got here in time, old girl!” 
he whispered. “I wanted to tell you, be- 
fore I go. You’ve been a wonder, but I 
guess marriage wasn’t my long suit. Well, 
you'll be out of it in an hour or so, and 
it’s a jolly good thing, too! You'll find 
you're pretty well fixed, although I have 
been such a rip. You’d better go home and 
live like white folks for a change. Write 
to Stuart McAllister—” 

And that was all. 

It is against the law in Cuba to ‘take 
away the dead until five years have gone 
by, so Isabel buried her husband under 
the palms he loved, and turned her face 
toward the north. 

A month before she left she posted a 
letter that had been written and rewritten 
several times. It ran thus: 


DEAR STUART MCALLISTER: 

As you have probably seen in the newspapers, 
I have lost my husband. He told me to write to 
you, and as I remember your kind offer to help 
me if I needed it, I have ventured to do so. 

I hope it won’t be too much trouble for you 
to meet me, and help me find a place to stay for 
a time. I am.absolutely alone in the world, or I 
would not trouble you. I arrive on the Seguranca, 
the 25th of September. 

I should like you to know that 1 did my work 
the best I could, but I don’t think I could have 
done it at all, if it hadn’t been for the things you 
said to me when I saw you last. 

Hoping to see you on the 25th, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ISABEL HAZARD. 


As the Seguranga drew in, Isabel eagerly 
scanned the faces of the people waiting on 
the dock; but when she found the one that 
she was looking for she could hardly see 
it for the mist before her eyes. 

He met her at the gangplank, and drew 
her gently out of the crowd. 

“How are you?” he asked, but the 
look on his face robbed the question of its 
fatuity. 

“Oh, quite well,” said Isabel. “Only” 
—her lips were dry, and the blodd roared 
and hammered in her ears—“ only I am so 
sorry I had to trouble you. I didn’t know 
any one else, and it’s seven years since I 
was home!” 

“I’m so glad there isn’t any one else! 
But you’re not alone in the world, if you'll 
only let me stay with you. Isabel, won’t 
you look at me?” Then, as she forced her 
eyes to his face: “You little brick!” he 
said. 





A SCARE A DAY IN WALL STREET 


INTERESTING EXPLOITS OF THE RUMOR-MONGERS WHO HAUNT 
NEW YORK’S GREAT FINANCIAL CENTER 


BY CHARLES 


NE sunny morning, when the heart 
of New York’s financial center was 


throbbing along in even pulsations, 
with nothing to mar its peace or accelerate 
its steady beat, a window-pane, broken from 
the inside of an ancient office-building om 
the corner of Broad and Wall Streets, fell 
crashing to the sidewalk. 

It wasn’t much of a .window-pane— 
worth, say, about six dollars—but it was 
enough of a window-pane to make a noise, 
and that was all that was necessary. Men 
looked up from the sidewalk; doors were 
opened; voices were lifted in inquiry. 

“What was that noise?” 

And the answer went back: 

“Window smashed in Morgan’s office!” 

Morgan! That is a magic name on 
Wall Street. Anything which happens to 
Mr. Morgan or his property is of absorb- 
ing interest. The street began to fill with 
men in their shirt-sleeves. 

“What broke it?” 

Nobody knew. A broker’s clerk standing 
twenty yards away, engaged in the peace- 
ful occupation of eating an apple, took one 
look at the empty sash, and, tossing away 
his apple-core, started down Broad Street 
with the speed of a coyote. 

Wall Street often works by rule of 
thumb; it can put two and two together 
and make seven before most people can 
get at their pencils to start figuring. The 
broken pane, Mr. Morgan’s window, the 
flying clerk—like a flash came the answer: 

“ Dynamite!” 

Mischief was afoot immediately and run- 
ning all ways at once, like spilled quick- 
silver. Broad Street heard that an assassin 
had made an attempt upon the life of J. 
Pierpont Morgan. It galloped up to look 
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at the broken glass, shuddered, uttered a 
few incoherent remarks, and sprinted away 
to sell something or other before the bottom 
dropped out of the market. 

Wall Street caught the rumor as it flew, 
and detained it only long enough to tack 
on a few fancy frills of its own devising. 
Imaginations developed in a breath. It 
was a fairly complete little story by the 
time it surged to the tenth floors of the 
sky-scrapers thereabouts—complete to the 
last shocking detail. Mr. Morgan’s office 
dynamited, Mr. Morgan himself seriously 
injured—some of them had him killed out- 
right—there wasn’t a window left in the 
building anywhere, and the market was shot 
as full of holes as a Swiss cheese. 

That six-dollar crash echoed and re- 
echoed like thunder through the Grand 
Cafion of the financial district. It was 
heard—and felt—as far afield as Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
It produced a sharp flurry on the Stock 
Exchange, in which securities worth mil- 
lions suffered a sudden break of several 
points. Many a shoe-string gambler walked 
home that evening, picking slivers of broken 
glass out of his very soul. The whole spec- 
ulative market went up on its toes, shiver- 
ing, ready to break for tall timber at an 
instant’s warning. All because a careless 
janitor let a broom-handle slip out of his 
fingers and crash through a pane of glass 
belonging to Mr. Morgan. 

That was one day’s scare in Wall Street. 


THE GREAT HILL-HARRIMAN DRAMA 


In the crazy days of the Northern Pa- 
cific panic, when the battle between Hill 
and Harriman shot that stock momentarily 
above the thousand mark, there was no 
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rumor too vague for belief, no story too 
silly for circulation. The two great rail- 
road kings were circling for the death-grip ; 
around them danced the lesser lights of the 
financial world, their nerves keyed up until 
they twanged like tuning-forks. 

Not a move of either principal escaped 
the eagle eyes of the curbstone detectives. 
Wall Street is a small street, where even 
the bitterest enemies must sometimes meet 
face to face. If Mr. Hill passed Mr. Har- 
riman upon the sidewalk, it was worth a 
sensation. If the men had ever been seen 
to nod to each other, all Wall Street would 
have drowned in a tidal wave of optimism. 

One of the very finest little pieces of 
fiction placed in circulation at that time 
centered about an apple-cart. Probably 
never since the late Mr. Adam lost his 
standing with the Park Commission has an 
apple created such a furor. 

“What do you think? 
Binks, with a wild glare in his eye. 


” 


says Jinks to 
“T’m 


coming down the street and I just see Jim 
Hill and Harriman buyin’ apples off the 
same cart as friendly as brothers!” 

Binks takes that story — probably re- 
garding it as a weak effort—and when 


he gets through with it he has Hill and 
Harriman eating the same apple and going 
away arm in arm. 

Terrific commotion. Everybody happy. 
‘Peace declared. Gray doves everywhere. 
Thank Heaven, it’s over! And right in the 
midst of the great conference at the Hague 
comes the shocking news that the man Jinks 
took for Jim Hill was a visiting clergy- 
man; and as for Harriman, he wasn’t even 
in town! And probably he never ate 
apples, anyway. 

The story worked both ways. One young 
man, just to show what he could do in the 
rumor line, hopped down a side street one 
day with the news that Hill and Harriman, 
having met in front of the Stock Exchange, 
were settling their differences @ la Terry 
McGovern. Did any one stop to think of 
the discrepancy in the weight? Or to 
argue that Mr. Harriman, being a shrewd 
match-maker, would hardly go so far out 
of his class, physically speaking? Hardly. 
Inside of ten seconds the rumorists were 
ready with a full description of the Hill- 
Harriman fight by rounds, punch for punch. 

You cannot beat that sort of enterprise. 
It took two wagon-loads of policemen to 
clear the streets. Of course, the market 
went into hysterics. 
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Wall Street has a scare a day because 
Wall Street is nervous. The brokers, the 
small speculators who are engaged in the 
laudable undertaking of expanding a tooth- 
pick into a telegraph-pole; the clerks, the 
sidewalk Solons, loafers, and curbstone de- 
tectives, from whom most of these rumors 
spring and by whom they are circulated, 
are endeavoring to watch too many big 
deals at one and the same time. No man 
can have an egg in every basket that is 
going around and remain calm and un- 
ruffled; it is against human nature. 


A QUESTION OF NERVES 


Speaking of eggs, and proceeding further 
with the illustration, let us consider that 
noble fowl, the setting hen. At her best, 
she is not of a phlegmatic temperament; 
but given a reasonable number of eggs to 
hatch, she will manage to struggle along 
somehow, attending strictly to business and 
keeping regular office-hours. It is when 
you, give her more eggs than she can cover— 
turkey-eggs, duck-eggs, snake-eggs, and 
what not—that she becomes nervous, hys- 
terical, a prey to strange forebodings, and 
ready to fly up in the air at the least 
provocation, or no provocation whatever. 
When she is once off the nest, she runs 
cackling and squalling up and down the 
barn-yard, circulating the wildest rumors 
imaginable. 

It wouldn’t be fair to blame the hen; 
she cannot help the limitations of her na- 
ture. It is much better to laugh at her. 

Then, too, there is the man who has 
something to lose, and doesn’t want to lose 
it. He has been taking a little flier on the 
market. He is long of a certain stock, let 
us say, and he hears whispers that “they 
are selling ’em.” Or he may be short and 
hear that “they are going to put ‘em up.” 
He doesn’t know who “they” may be, but 
he is vastly agitated just the same, and 
away goes the little man who has some- 
thing, cackling and squalling, to the near- 
est telephone, where he does his best to 
scratch up a small panic of his own. 

The man who is interested in pocket 
cannot sit still when rumors are flying; he 
must fly with them. 

There was once a gentleman named 
Phineas T. Casey, who boasted that he 
did not know the meaning of the word 
“nerves.” He was also proud of the fact 
that he never had a sleepless night in his 
life. Neither had he, at any one time, 
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been the sole proprietor of more than twenty 
dollars in real money. 

Casey won a prize in a lottery—five hun- 
dred dollars in good, green bills. He took 
that money to his furnished room and hid 
it under his pillow when he retired. That 
night Casey could not sleep. He kept 
thinking about his five hundred dollars, and 
every few minutes he put his hand under 
the pillow to assure himself that the roll 
was still there. 

About two o’clock in the morning, after 
Casey had thought of nearly everything 
which might happen to a man with five 
hundred green dollars, he imagined he 
heard a noise in the room. And Phineas 
T. Casey, who did not know the meaning 
of the word “nerves,” grabbed the roll of 
bills and jumped out of the second-story 
window, taking the sash with him. As it 
turned out, it was extremely fortunate that 
Casey remembered to grab the roll, because 
by the time he was able to walk about on 
crutches he owed the hospital four hundred 
and eighty dollars. 

You wouldn’t dare tell Casey that cap- 
ital isn’t timid. And to this day he doesn't 
know whether it was a real noise that he 
heard or not. 

So, first and last, it is a question of 
nerves. 

LIES THAT CAN NEVER BE NAILED 


Whenever there is an unusual condition 
of the market which cannot be traced to a 
direct cause—a decline all along the line, 
or a steady advance—the nerves begin to 
tighten and twitch, and the rumor mills 
begin to grind. Something is behind this 
movement; something big is going to hap- 
pen somewhere—but what? 

Ah! That is just the question. What? 

Smith casts about in his own mind to 
find something which he thinks ought to 
happen; possibly he finds a wish to father 
the thought. He hits upon a scrap or two 
of fact or fancy which convince him that 
Robinson’s brokerage concern is in a shaky 
condition. Smith meets Jones and whispers 
in Jones’s ear. Jones meets Brown, and 
tells him that it’s an awful pity, but Robin- 
son is in horrible shape. Brown says he 
has been expecting something of the sort 
for many moons. Brown tells Jenkins, and 
in about ten minutes the telephone-bells be- 
gin to jingle in the brokers’ private offices. 

“There’s a rumor here that Robinson is 
in trouble. What do you know about it?” 
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Before night the telegraph-wires take up 
the cry. Boston ‘wants to know what is 
doing. Philadelphia inquires what is the 
matter with Robinson. Chicago becomes 
equally inquisitive. 

Robinson hears the rumor, too, and is 
probably the most surprised individual in 
seven States; and the hottest. But he can’t 
find out where the story came from, any 
more than he could go into Trinity Church- 
yard and trace a dead leaf to the branch 
which shed it. All Robinson can do is to 
issue a denial, which, of course, will not be 
believed. People are not going to be bilked 
out of believing the very worst about a 
fellow mortal; and as for Robinson and 
his house, the mischief is done—his credit 
has been questioned. 

Before the day of the telephone, the tele- 
graph, and the wireless, they had a saying 
that it was a hard thing to overtake a lie; 
and what are you going to do in this day 
and age, when a lie flies a thousand miles 
in a breath and alights on a ship in mid 
ocean? Everybody hears about Robinson’s 
trouble; nobody hears of his denial. 


THE RUMOR-MONGER A BAD GUESSER 


To get back to the rumor-monger, he is 
a notoriously bad guesser — probably the 
worst guesser in the world; but even so, 
there is an element of consistency about his 


performance. He often guesses the thing 
which ought to happen, rather than the 
thing which really takes place. 

Now, for a shining example, there was 
once a brokerage house in the city of New 
York—call it Bunk & Co. for short, be- 
cause it was short most of the time—which 
had a ripe and fragrant reputation, like the 
breath of a cheese which comes sealed up 
in tin-foil. Mr. Bunk was known to be a 
reckless gambler in soap-bubble securities, 
and was suspected to have little behind him 
save his suspender-buttons and his nickel- 
steel nerve. Every conservative business 
man crossed his fingers when Bunk was 
mentioned, and there was never a flurry on 
the market which was not immediately fol- 
lowed by the report of the firm’s failure. 

The fall of the house of Bunk was pre- 
dicted a thousand times and reported almost 
as often, yet someho:y—some houses seem to 
thrive on rumor, anu it is a poor rumor 
that will not work boih ways—Bunk & Co. 
managed to wabble through the storms into 
clear weather. The rumorists said it wasn’t 
possible, it wasn’t natural, it was against all 
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reason; yet Bunk did it, surviving a couple 
of real panics, which engulfed many repu- 
table craft, and weathering a dozen small 
typhoons. 

At last there came a period of perfect 
calm, when there wasn’t a breath of rumor 
stirring or a ripple on the horizon of con- 
jecture. For the first time in ages, the 
terrorists forgot all about Bunk & Co. At 
that precise instant, when all the soothsayers 
and financial astrologers were looking the 
other way, the concern went into the air 
with a bang that was heard from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf; and they have been 
hunting for the pieces with a microscope 
ever since. The strangest thing about the 
whole matter was that the gentlemen of the 
death-watch, who for months at a time had 
sat up nights with Bunk & Co., were taken 
entirely by surprise, caught off their guard, 
and thrown into momentary panic by the 
very thing they had so often predicted. 

The variety of the rumors which affect 
the stock-market is limited only by the in- 
genuity of man when seeking his own ends; 
but for quick action, and plenty of it, the 
“deal on” rumor wins the blue ribbon. 
In this day of the consolidation of vast en- 
terprises, the rumor-monger is always sniff- 
ing the air for traces of something doing 
between powerful corporations. A first-rate 
rumorist does not need a great deal of fact 
out of which to construct an elaborate pa- 
goda of fancy. He is a sort of a scientist 
in his own way. 

There are attached to all prominent mu- 
seums learned gentlemen who can take a 
bone from thé left hind leg of some ante- 
diluvian monster which had the misfortune 
to reside in Wyoming a million years ago, 
and with unlimited time, excelsior, plaster 
of Paris, and glue, “restore” the entire 
animal. The Wall Street rumorist can beat 
that record all hollow. Give him any old 
bone at all, and time enough to get to a 
telephone, and he will “restore” an ar- 
mored dinosaur of commerce seventy-five 
feet long and thirty feet high at the shoul- 
der, complete from tooth to tail. 

The marvelous thing about it is that it 
doesn’t have to be the bone of a dinosaur 
at that. It might be only a beef-bone, but 
if the rumor-monger tuinks that the situa- 
tion calls for a dinos:..1. a dinosaur he will 
have, or know the r-ason why. And he will 
take that scaly Frankenstein gently but 
firmly by the ear, and gallop him up and 
down Wall Street until the very earth 
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quivers to his tread, and the rest of the 
rumorists are thrown into convulsions. 


THE MAGIC WORDS “A DEAL IS ON” 


For instance, a rumor of railroad con- 
solidation which amazed America, startled 
Canada, and shocked London, grew out of 
the most innocent circumstance in the world. 
The president of the Erie Railroad, wan- 
dering about the country in his private 
car, visited Montreal, and while there took 
lunch with the president of the Canadian 
Pacific—behind closed doors. 

That would seem to be simple enough— 
and harmless, too. It is only clubby for 
one railroad president to buy food for an- 
other railroad president, both being on the 
same job, as it were. And if they want to 
have the doors closed, why not? Some peo- 
ple are sensitive about eating in public. 

That was absolutely all the foundation 
there was to the story, yet before the cigars 
came on the table in Montreal, New York, 
London, and the other great financial cen- 
ters were throwing handsprings over the 
report that the Canadian Pacific was clo- 
sing a deal for the purchase of the Erie. 
Away went the Erie stock like a sky-rocket. 
Away went the market. 

After this, when a railroad president 
strolls across the border to have lunch with 
a friend, he will probably see to it that the 
table is spread in the middle of the street, 
and that the conversation is reported by 
official stenographers. 

These “deal on” rumors are hard to kill, 
and some of them bloom year after year 
with astounding regularity. For example, 
there is the Wabash road. The Wall Street 
prophets have been peddling that road for 
years. Up to date they haven’t managed 
to close the deal, but they are hopeful and 
energetic. Every season they get out the 
old Wabash story, oil its creaking joints 
with the name of a new purchaser, and 
send it jogging around the grand circuit. 

So far as any one has been able to learn, 
the Wabash road does not wish to be sold, 
being perfectly happy as it is, but a little 
thing like that cannot stop the rumorists. 
One year it was the Lackawanna which 
was going to buy; and up went the stocks 
in question. The D. L. and W. promptly 
entered a plea of “not guilty.” 

Oh, very well! Must have a new cus- 
tomer next time. The Lehigh Valley was 
selected. The Lehigh Valley established an 
alibi. So have all the roads mentioned in 
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that connection, but every time the decrepit 
Wabash rumor goes creaking and wheezing 
down the middle of the road, the stock goes 
up and the crowd follows the Wabash band- 
wagon. 

Then there was the famous “ Finnegan 
deal,” when it was reported that James J. 
Hill and his associates were about to buy 
the St. Paul road. Stocks went crazy, mil- 
lions of shares changed hands, and that deal 
was on and off and on again so many times 
that the market hopped up and down like a 
rubber ball. 

Then some one mentioned the Burlington, 
and Burlington joined the wild fandango; 
but most of the wise ones were watching the 
St. Paul deal, regarding the Burlington 
story with disfavor. When every one had 
been worked up to a terrific pitch of enthu- 
siasm over St. Paul, Mr. Hill and his 
friends stepped out and acquired the Bur- 
lington, and the prophets went cackling and 
squalling in all directions. 

One reason why Wall Street goes so daffy 
over a “deal on” may be because it has 
overlooked a few very rich plums in that 
line. Several years ago, when it was first 
breathed about the heart of things that the 
Pennsylvania was about to take over the 
Long Island Railroad, the terrorists refused 
to be terror-stricken. It was like the old 
lady and the sailor; she believed his story 
that there were a mountain of brown sugar 
and a river of molasses in the West Indies, 
but when he mentioned flying-fish she be- 
gan to pray for his soul. 

The Pennsylvania-Long Island story was 
the flying-fish. Wall Street had excellent 
reasons for not believing. In the first place, 
the thing was a physical impossibility. The 
Pennsylvania tracks ended in New Jersey; 
the Long Island terminus was on Long 
Island—two rivers and a rocky island lay 
between. 

“Why, look at the situation!” said the 
crafty ones. “ There isn’t any way on earth 
that those roads could get together!” 

They were right, at that. There was no 
way on earth, but there was a way under 
the earth. Like a flash of lightning came 
the news that the Pennsylvania was about 
to drive one tunnel under the North River, 
another under the East River, and unite 
them in a great Manhattan terminal. That 
was one “deal on” rumor which came true, 
and since then the rumorists will believe 
anything. 

There are other rumors than the ones 
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touching upon deals between great corpora- 
tions, and other scares which have nothing 
to do with railroads. 


HOW A CROP SCARE MAY BE STARTED 


In the crop season, rumors grow green 
with the corn. Every curbstone savant and 
every citified broker becomes an agricul- 
tural expert. Men who have not seen a 
farm in twenty years discuss learnedly the 
baneful effect of the boll-weevil, the army- 
worm, and all other destructive pests. 

At such times the weather has a great 
deal to do with the case. It is a Monday 
morning, let us say—a Monday morning in 
summer. The brokers, the clerks, and the 
rumorists, returning from the beaches, find 
Manhattan swathed and choking in a sticky 
blanket of heat and humidity. With 
wilted collars, streaming pores, and gasping 
breath, they plunge into the down-town 
district, where the great steel structures 
hold the heat tike gigantic ovens. 

“Whew!” says Bilkins to Wilkins. 
“Awful, ain’t it? Ill bet it’s scorching 
in Kansas!” 

That’s enough to start it. 

Wilkins tells Filkins that he hears that 
it is hotter in Kansas than it has been for 
ten years. Filkins rushes down the street 
with the information that the Kansas corn- 
crop is roasting in the ear. Then the mar- 
ket goes crazy. . With the thermometer at 
ninety-five in Gotham, coald there be any 
decent weather left in the world? 

Not all the stories which create excite- 
ment in the financial district are ‘wild 
guesses or conjectures. Some of them 
spring from the news of the day. Almost 
every one knows that Wall Street has its 
own way of getting news slightly in advance 
of the public, because there are times when 
such information is priceless. So every- 
thing worth knowing “leaks” into Wall 
Street before the average citizen reads about 
it in his afternoon paper. 

Of late the speculative world has been 
very much wrought up over the attitude of 
the government toward “big business.” 
There are those who believe that big busi- 
ness has been investigated to a standstill— 
investigated until it doesn’t know whether 
it is on its head or its heels. The lightest 
word of any man in authority weighs heavy 
on the market. Wall Street would like to 
know which way the cat is going to hop. 

When the President started on his last 
Western tour, his every public word was 
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anxiously analyzed. Mr. Wickersham had 
just been credited with the statement that 
there were one hundred trusts for which 
the law had a rod in pickle, and Wall 
Street had been counting on its fingers and 
sobbing under its breath. 


THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, IOWA 


Then, somehow, extracts from the Presi- 
dent’s speech at Waterloo, Iowa, delivered 
on September 28, began to leak into the 
street. Said Mr. Taft: 


Business must face the necessity of throwing 
away the crutch of combination against competi- 
tion in further progress. When this rule is recog- 
nized, when the corporations that have offended 
the law are disintegrated sufficiently to enable 
competition to have full play, then there is no 
should not go on un- 


reason why business 


hampered. 


That extract, and others of a like tone, 
fell into the hands of a certain clique of 
brokers, who immediately threw up their 
hands and groaned. 

“ ¢ Disintegrated sufficiently! ’ ” they cried. 
“There he goes, harder than ever! This 
speech will knock the bottom out of the 
market, sure!” 

Of course, those gentlemen, feeling that 
they had “the jump on the news,” hustled 
out and began to sell stocks with great 
celerity. They were going to be under 
cover when the crash came! 

But that was not all the President had 
to say to the Iowa farmers. No, indeed! 
Having opened with the vinegar, the Presi- 
dent closed with the oil: 


Let us reason together. Let us be charitable 
and kind. Let us not be so suspicious. And let 
us approve and praise the great business enter- 
prise and genius that honestly and by proper 
methods accumulates property. 


That extract fell into the hands of an- 
other choice coterie. 

“Who said the President was after us?” 
chuckled these gentlemen. “‘ Let us ap- 
prove and praise the great business enter- 
That’s us! What better 
do you want? This will restore confidence 
and put some backbone into the market!” 

And of course those gentlemen hustled 
out to buy. The two factions met in a 
grand head-on collision that left bulls and 
bears on either side of the road wondering 
what on earth had happened. 

“See here,” said the pessimists, “what 
are you buying for? .The President says—” 


prise and genius.’ 
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“Must be some mistake,” said the op- 
timists. “We've got his speech. Read 
what he says about great business enter- 
prise— Let us be charitable and kind ’!” 

And when the full text of that speech 
appeared in the newspapers, the next morn- 
ing, the name of Waterloo had an added 
significance for many a nervous, headachy 
gentleman. 

Then there is the rumor which toys with 
the.health of men prominent in bull move- 
ments. Whenever Mr. Morgan gets out of 
Wall Street’s sight, the rumorists begin to 
worry out loud. Whenever he sails for 
Europe, the wail of the diagnostician is 
heard in the land. If Mr. Morgan should 
be condemned to suffer all the ills which 
have been foisted upon him by the Board 
of Poor Health, he wouid spend the next 
thousand years in the hospital. 

It is a mistake to think that the life of 
any one man is of sufficient importance to 
stay the onward march of American finance 
and commerce. Three Presidents of the 
United States have died at the hand of an 
assassin; the market survived. William 
H. Vanderbilt, in his day the largest holder 
of American securities, died without warn- 
ing. A pool of twelve million dollars was 
raised to support the market; but it was 
not needed. When Jay Gould died, the 
market rose four or five points. When the 
wizard of Union Pacific ended his battle 
with the mysterious malady which removed 
him from the theater of events, there was 
no appreciable shock to securities. There 
is no man who cannot be spared. 

It is a mistake to think that all there is 
to Wall Street is foam and froth and wild 
rumor. It is a mistake to think that the 
solid rock of legitimate investment can ever 
be shaken by the sudden squalls and cats- 
paws which sweep over the treacherous sea 
of speculation. For with all its rumors, its 
jumpy nerves, its hysteria, there is a por- 
tion of Wall Street which is as stable as 
the rock of Gibraltar. This is the Wall 
Street which builds railroads, develops em- 
pires, Opens up new country, and lends its 
millions to civic improvements. Whenever 
this rock has been smitten, it has not failed 
to pour forth gold. 

But while human nature is what it is- 
credulous enough to believe, weak enough 
to be tempted, strong enough to take a 
chance—the froth and the foam of specula- 
tion will attract its victims, and the rumor- 
monger will flourish in Wall Street. 
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THE MANAGER AND THE CRITICS 
~ O the looker-on in stageland, after 
actually seeing a new play, it is 

of no little interest to note what 

the next-day critics say of it, and what 
influence their reports have on the at- 
tendance. It is also interesting, and fre- 
quently amusing, to observe the attitude of 


the managers toward these professional 
judges of their wares. Producers of plays 
have phenomenally short memories. What 
the reviewer said that morning looms big in 
the manager’s mind; what he said yesterday 
is completely forgotten. 

Here is a case in illustration. One of the 
big men in the game offers two plays on 
Broadway on two successive nights. Of the 
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LILA RHODES, COUSIN OF GEORGE M. COHAN, AND LEADING WOMAN WITH HIM 
IN HIS NEW PLAY, ‘‘THE LITTLE MILLIONAIRE” 


From a photograph by Bangs, New York 
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first the notices are so good that quotations 
from nine of them appear in the third morn- 
ing’s advertisements. Of the second the 
criticisms are generally adverse, and only 
four can be used in that way. 
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JANET DUNBAR 


THE RETURN 


From a photograth by 
I happened to meet the manager on the 
second night of this second play —he is one 
of the most genial in the business, too—but 
he had not a word of thanks for the press- 
men’s praise of play number one, so busy 
was he in anathematizing them for what he 


WHO IS KATHRIEN 
OF PETER GRIMM” 


Strauss-Fevton 
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considered their prejudice and unfairness 
toward play number two. He contended 
that instead of making fun for their readers 
out of the gloom pervading the piece, they 
should have patted the dramatist on the 
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WITH DAVID WARFIELD 


Aansas City 


back for his courage in attacking a real 
problem in life, and should have announced 
that here is a young man with promise of 
doing better things for the stage. 

Of course, there is something to be said 
on the side of a manager who spends money 
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to bring out a play intended not mere- @ 
ly to serve as entertainment, but to dis- 
cuss a big question, be it political cor- 
ruption, divorce, or the relations of 
capital and labor. To have a serious 
treatment of an important subject criti- 
cized in humorous vein is not likely 
to please the producer, no matter how 
genial of temper he may be. But he 
should remember that newspaper crit- 
ics do not hold their positions for the 
purpose of bearing aloft a light to il- 
lumine the dark ways of the average 
playgoer. Men who read the paper 
over their coffee-cups, and women who 
glance through it while waiting for a 
fitting, are not in the mood to appre- 
ciate helpful disquisitions on the high- 
er drama. The demand of the day 
in journalism, as in drama, is for en- 
tertainment; and the reviewer on the 
“average newspaper who does not enter- 
tain while he criticizes is in danger of 
losing his assignment. 

But the manager may have his re- 
venge, if he looks far enough for it. 
As an actor remarked to me the other 
night, the critics can break a play, but 
they cannot make one. That is to say, 
a concerted chorus of newspaper dis- 
approval may send a piece to the store- 
house in a week, but the loudest pwans 
of praise for a play which the public 
does not want will not bring enough 
money into the box-office to keep it 
going on its own receipts. 

If the critic has come to have an 
exalted sense of his own importance 
in the game, nobody is so much to 
blame as the manager himself. On 
Broadway, as I write, there may be 
seen a poster bearing at the top, in 
two-foot letters, the name of an eve- 
ning newspaper reviewer, with his in- 
dorsement of a play underneath. In- 
cidentally, this same man’s eulogies of 
another recent play failed to save it 
from the shelf. Not far away, the 
name of a second critic, in brilliant 
electric lights, proclaims to the passer- 
by a glowing recommendation of a 
musical comedy. It is almost as if the 
manager announced: 

“Gentlemen, the reviewer that says 
the nicest things about my play will eo 
get some free advertising! ” LOUISE RUTTER, LEADING WOMAN IN HADDON CHAM- 

Or can it be that our theatrical mag- BERS'S SUCCESSFUL PLAY, ‘‘ PASSERS-BY" 
nates are such guileless and unworldly Pa en ya een 
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souls that this aspect of the matter has never 
occurred to them? 


COMEDY WINS IN A CANTER 


For the first week in October, the highest 
honors in drama, out of three New York 
productions, were borne off by the English 
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Mr. Mason, to be sure, was greatly aided 
by his star, Margaret Anglin, who, in pass- 
ing from emotional work to comedy, showed 
no deterioration of her powers. There is 
nothing particularly novel in the scheme of 
“Green Stockings,” which is the rather 
farce-suggesting name of the Mason play. 
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ANTOINETTE WALKER, WHO WAS LUCIE IN DAVID BELASCO'S PRODUCTION OF 


From her latest photograph by 


novelist, A. E. W. Mason, author of “ Four 
Feathers” and “The Long Road.” His 
competitors, as it happened, brought in two 
other nationalities—American and German. 


“THE LiILy" 


Terkelson & Henry, San Francisco 


So recently as “ Passers-By,” we saw a 
heroine invent a lover out of whole cloth. 
But in that instance it was an incident; in 
“Green Stockings” it forms the basic idea 
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of the plot, with the added twist that the 
mame she chooses happens to belong to a 
real individual, who eventually turns up to 
give her considerably more than a bad 
quarter of an hour. 

The scenes between the two principals, 
as played by Miss Anglin and H. Reeves- 
Smith, the audience and the man being in 
the secret, are among the most delightful 
passages of contemporary drama. The dia- 
logue has a literary value that is rare in 
present-day stageland, and the zest of 
watching the harassed woman’s expedients 
keeps the interest in the action tense. The 
fact that there is a good deal of the banal in 
other parts of the comedy, now and again 
bordering on horse-play, is all the more 
inexcusable. A blue pencil and a curtain- 
raiser would do much in this case, but I 
have given up hope of seeing American 
managers adopt the latter device, even 
though the present trend is toward shorter 
and shorter plays. 

No actress could well hope for a more 
showy réle than Miss Anglin has in Celia 
Farraday. It reminds one faintly of the 
fourth daughter in “Seven Sisters,” al- 
though otherwise the two plays are totally 
dissimilar. She has a great speech at the 
close of the first act, when she tells her aunt 
of her grievances—how she has been put 
next to septuagenarians at dinner-parties 
for so long that she has come to believe she 
can scarcely talk without an ear-trumpet; 
and she goes on to exult in the change that 
will come now that she is supposed to have 
captured a man. It is not often that a long 
diatribe is welcomed in up-to-date drama, 
but the comedy permeating this speech jus- 
tifies its introduction, and Miss Anglin’s 
dexterity in delivery offsets the drawback 
of length. 

“Green Stockings’—the name refers to 
the old Irish custom of making the eldest 
daughter, if she be unmarried, wear green 
stockings at the weddings of her sisters— 
promises to be not only a capital addition 
to Miss Anglin’s repertoire, but of distinct 
value in the season’s list of attractions. 

The second venture in the week under 
discussion was American, with its scene laid 
in Chicago—a grateful variant, as one of 
the critics remarked, from the everlasting 
New York background. But beyond this, 
and the honesty of purpose that prompted 
the author in writing “Rebellion,” there 
was little of the refreshing about it. To 
be sure, it gave us an opportunity to see how 
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steadily Gertrude Elliott is growing in her 
art; but Joseph Medill Patterson, author of 
“The Fourth Estate,” is so obsessed by the 
idea of proving the heartlessness of the Ro- 
man Catholic church in refusing to sanction 
divorce, that he has neglected to make his 
story either consistent in its logic or hold- 
ing in its interest. Over and above this, it 
is so unpleasant in atmosphere that even 
under the best conditions I doubt its ability 
to attract audiences. 

In “Bought and Paid For” we saw a 
drunken husband in high life; in “ Rebel- 
lion” poverty stalks hand in hand with the 
craving for rum. The wife, who is the sup- 
port of the family, leaves him once, but is 
persuaded by the priest to give the now re- 
pentant Jim another chance. She does so, 
only to have him dumped in at the door 
helpless from intoxication just as their baby 
dies. Meanwhile, her heart has been given 
to a clean-lived man, whom in the end she 
promises to marry just as soon as she can 
get her divorce, in defiance of church and 
family. 

“The Great Name,” completing the trio 
of plays, is from the German of Victor Leon 
and Leo Feld—Leon being one of the joint 
authors of “The Merry Widow” book. 
They received their inspiration from the 
immense vogue enjoyed by Franz Lehar, the 
composer of that famous operetta. 

In the play, Joseph Hofer, who repre- 
sents Lehar, has failed to win a prize at the 
Conservatory, where Robert Brandmeyer has 
borne off first honors. But in later life 
Brandmeyer can get no acceptance for his 
work, while Hofer is carried to the top wave 
of popular success by his waltzes. After 
twenty years they meet again, and Hofer, 
by passing off Brandmeyer’s symphonic 
poem “ Orestes” as his own, secures a hear- 
ing for it, and wins a triumph. 

A simple enough story, appealing strong- 
ly to German audiences and to people with 
the artistic temperament, but hopeless for 
Broadway from a box-office point of view. 
And the thing received no help from either 
the English adaptation or from its cast. 
Henry Kolker, created a star for the occa- 
sion, seemed to think that explosiveness was 
the first and last quality needed to make a 
German composer realistic, while Sam Ed- 
wards, as the music-publisher, reeked of 
burlesque. Henry W. Savage deserves 
credit for producing a drama of such dif- 
ferent fiber from the usual run of them, but 
he should have insisted on having the scene 
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left in Germany or Austria, and should have 
picked a cast more nearly of the caliber of 
Russ Whytal, who made of Brandmeyer the 
one flesh-and-blood creation of the lot. 
More than a word of praise should go to 
the fragments of the “Orestes” symphony, 
composed by Theodore Bendix, and played 
off stage in the last act, which shows the 
musicians’ room at the concert-hall. 


IS IT COHAN’S FAREWELL? 


Although such cheap-John publicity work 
as advertising “positively farewell appear- 
ance” was not used in connection with 
George M. Cohan’s participation in “The 
Little Millionaire,” I should not be in the 
least surprised if this proved to be his good- 
by to the boards. 

The title of his latest—and possibly last 
—musical farce is really autobiographical, 
for this clever young man from Providence, 
who writes, composes, produces, and acts his 
own plays, besides helping his partner, Sam 
Harris, to run three successful Manhattan 
theaters, is financially eligible to the mil- 
lionaire class. This being the case, it is 
not surprising that he should object to giv- 
ing all his evenings to the stage, especially 
when his audiences would rather see him 
dance than anything else; and the dancing 
that Cohan does—as you must realize if 
you have ever seen it—is hard work. 

Cohan’s admirers, however, need no ad- 
ditional inducement to make a season’s run 
out of his new piece, which has all the 
alluring features of his old ones, with the 
novelty of a middle act without any music 
at all, and a dancing wedding in the last 
one which makes one wonder why no one 
ever thought of doing it before. But ob- 
serving the commonplace from fresh angles 
is a Cohan characteristic. 

Mr. Cohan has handed Tom Lewis the 
“fac” part in the piece. His father and 
mother are once more associated with him 
in the cast, as they were in “The Yankee 
Prince”; but, instead of his sister Joseph- 
ine, he now has for leading woman his cous- 
in, Lila Rhodes, an equally clever dancer. 


THE BLUE RIBBON TO SCOTLAND 


Diversity of nationality continued to be 
the order of the night in drama through 
October’s second week, France taking her 
turn on the Monday with “ The Runaway,” 
written by Pierre Veber and Henri de 


Grosse, and adapted into English for Billie 
Burke by Michael Morton. 


What the two 
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authors think of the treatment administered 
to their story by the translator, who gives 
the heroine an old husband instead of the 
young one that the plot plainly requires, I 
do not know. I know what I thought of it, 
and the only excuse I can find therefor is 
that possibly C. Aubrey Smith, the English 
actor, refused to play unless he was allowed 
to pair off with Miss Burke in the climax. 

The first act, showing Colette’s home 
with her aunts in the country, is far and 
away the best of the three. There is real 
atmosphere here, and Miss Burke also does 
her most distinctive work. But when we 
reach the studio in Paris—oh, those Paris 
studios! I wonder whether this one of 
Maurice Delonay’s is the one-millionth or 
the two-millionth in French drama!—we 
get the same old thing in arrangements for 
midnight suppers, one woman’s exhibition 
of jealousy, and the man’s desperate effort 
to keep two ladies apart. 

The critics seem to think that “The 
Runaway” is the best vehicle Miss Burke 
has had since “Love Watches.” This is 
certainly not heaping many laurels upon 
the piece, but then they are coming to take 
this doll-baby actress less and less seriously. 
However, as long as her personality con- 
tinues to make her a satisfactory drawing- 
card, I suppose Mr. Frohman is not par- 
ticularly concerned. 

With the Tuesday offering in this same 
week, Scotland and success went hand in 
hand. We who are especially interested in 
the affairs of stageland had heard of the 
unexpected hit registered by an unknown 
playwright in London, last summer, with 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings.” The piece is 
still running over there, and from present 
prospects it will keep the boards all season 
in New York. 

The Scottish flavor in this unique com- 
edy is strong. Graham Moffatt, the author, 
is an actor hitherto known only in the land 
of the heather. The triumph of his play 
in America must have been particularly 
gratifying to him, inasmuch as he had just 
made a failure at the London Palace with 
a vaudeville sketch, or rather duologue, 
called “Football Results,” in which the 
only humor emanated from.a woman’s in- 
ability to comprehend the technical terms 
of the game, opening the way for some 
atrocious puns. ; 

The entire action of “ Bunty” takes place 
on a Sunday and a Monday morning. We 
see the strait-laced routine in the house- 
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hold of an elder in the “kirk,” and the 
rebellion of his boy, just grown to man- 
hood. The lJatter’s sister is Bunty, whose 
pulling of the strings lifts the household 
out of the embarrassments into which they 
have been plunged by the father himself, in 
an effort to save the honor of an elder son 
who has gone wrong. An additional factor 
in the story is the unexpected reappearance 
of Eelen Dunlop, an early sweetheart of 
Tammas, the elder aforesaid, whom he had 
deserted at the church. She comes not as 
an avenging fury, but in all good humor, 
having visited the town by accident and 
recognized Tammas in the street. 

The villain of the piece is an old maid, 
who seeks to entrap Tammas into marriage; 
failing which, she exposes his slip in ap- 
propriating money to help out his erring 
son. This exposure takes place in the 
churchyard on Sunday morning. 

Entertaining as are the first two acts of 
Mr. Moffatt’s comedy, the last is even bet- 
ter. If such things were not the common 
experience, it would be difficult to under- 
stand why managers had any doubts as to 
the success of this very human little play. 
But its author was unknown to the London 
boards until Cyril Maude ventured to put 
on his one-act playlet, “Till the Bells 
Ring,” as a curtain-raiser at the Playhouse, 
where it was last used in front of “ Poman- 
der Walk.” Even the hit scored by this 
skit on Scottish life did not encourage Mr. 
Maude to venture further than a special 
matinée with “Bunty Pulls the Strings.” 
The trial performance took place on July 
4 last, with Mr. Moffatt himself as Tam- 
mas, Mrs. Moffatt as Eelen Dunlop, and 
Margaret Nybloc—the only member of the 
original cast who is in the New York pro- 
duction—for the niece, Teenie. It was 
such an unequivocal triumph that Herbert 
Trench at once secured the piece for the 
Haymarket. Molly Pearson, the engaging 
Bunty in the Comedy Theater troupe, was 
here two years ago with Forbes Robertson 
as the slavey in “ The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back.” 

Italian atmosphere was rampant in “ The 
Sign of the Rose,” written by the French 
actor, late of vaudeville and formerly of 
musical comedy, George Beban, and with 
its scene laid in New York. Mr. Beban 
boldly termed his play a “character study,” 
but it must have been infinitely more dra- 
matic in its original form as a sketch than 
when stretched, padded, and twisted to four 
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acts, requiring a cast of thirty principals to 
set it forth. 

When James Forbes shunted Rose Stahl 
from the two-a-day into the legitimate with 
his “Chorus Lady,” he built up a whole 
new story around his chief personage, and 
success rewarded his work. With his 
“Sign of the Rose,” on the other hand, Mr. 
Beban merely took his old plot and pressed 
it out thin, as the cook does with a lump 
of dough under the rolling-pin. The result 
was a scrappy, uneven product, which 
speedily vanished from the public view. 


THE BELASCO PLAY FOR WARFIELD 


In “The Return of Peter Grimm,” 
David Belasco has provided New York 
with its greatest novelty of the dramatic 
year. He has also given David Warfield a 
part entirely worthy of so finished an actor. 
Whether you believe in ghosts or not, a first 
visit to this play will hold you enthralled; 
and no matter how much you may tell your 
friends about it, few of them will be satis- 
fied until they have seen the “return” for 
themselves. 

This is the first offering from Mr. Be- 
lasco’s pen since “ The Girl of the Golden 
West.” A note on the program credits the 
initial idea for it “as a dramatic possibil- 
ity” to Mr. Cecil De Mille, brother to the 
William C. De Mille who wrote “The 
Woman.” 

Peter Grimm is a wealthy florist, a bach- 
elor, anxious to see little children bearing 
his name toddling about Grimm Manor. 
Hence he urges Kathrien, whom he has 
adopted, to marry his nephew and heir, 
Frederik. Although Kathrien is really in 
love with Hartman, the old man’s secretary, 
she consents. Almost immediately there- 
after, sitting in his chair, Peter succumbs 
to heart failure. His physician, MacPher- 
son, a believer in ghosts, has persuaded him 
into an agreement that the first to die shall 
come back in spirit to the other. 

The second act, ten days later, shows us 
quiet preparations for the wedding, which 
is to take place at once in compliance with 
the wishes of the departed. Kathrien is 
very unhappy over marrying a man whom 
she does not love, yet loyalty to her adopted 
father urges her on. The time is the close 
of a rainy afternoon, and suddenly out of 
the shadows at the back of the room Peter 
appears, dressed as he was on the day of 
his death, and altogether unghostlike in 
looks. He tries to make Kathrien hear him, 
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and begs her to break her promise, but in 
vain, for she does not perceive his presence. 
The only living person with whom he can 
establish communications is Willem, a 
nameless boy whom he befriended during 
his lifetime. The child proves to be what 
the old doctor has denominated a “ sensi- 
tive,” and through him Peter is eventually 
enabled to show the others that Frederik— 
who turns out to be Willem’s father—is a 
villain. The final curtain falls on Kath- 
rien’s prospective happiness with Hartman. 

This synopsis suggests only faintly the 
striking passages of a really remarkable 
play. For one thing, there is constant in- 
terchange of humor and pathos. Although 
we all know that Peter, after the first act, 
is what he has himself called a “spook,” 
there is nothing unpleasantly ghostly about 
him. For instance, when he has finally 
made Kathrien understand what he wants 
her to do, he follows up his exclamation 
of joy at realizing that she at last compre- 
hends his message by murmuring, with a 
smile: 

“But oh, what a time I had getting it 
across!” 

To this extremely difficult réle—difficult 
because for three-quarters of the evening the 
leading personage must be talking to non- 
responsive listeners—Mr. Warfield brings 
a sympathy and a delicacy of touch, not to 
say a constant self-effacement, that lift the 
impersonation to a worthy companionship 
with his Barwig in “The Music Master.” 
There is only one passage where he is called 
upon to raise his voice in vehement appeal, 
for the play is built on strictly modern lines. 

A noteworthy feature in the performance 
is the acting of young Percy Helton as the 
boy Willem. His sense of dramatic values 
is strikingly displayed in the first act, where 
he innocently blunders out the truth, which 
he has heard from the doctor, about Peter’s 
nearness to death. Janet Dunbar, as Kath- 
rien, also contributes unstudied naturalness 
to a rdle not lacking in complexities. She 
is a Kansas City girl, now creating her first 
part, having been discovered by Mr. Belasco 
two years ago in a New York dramatic 
school, when he engaged her for the Music 
Master's daughter. Marie Bates, who has 
béen with Mr. Warfield since “The Auc- 
tioneer,” brings her dry humor to the por- 
trayal of a parson’s wife on the lookout 
for the loaves and fishes; while Thomas 
Meighan, the Minstrel Man last season in 
“The Family,” makes Hartman, the secre- 
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tary, just the sort of fellow one can fancy 
a girl like Kathrien admiring. 

The motto of the play, printed just above 
the cast, reads: 

Only one thing really counts—only one thing— 
love. It is the only thing that tells in the long 
run; nothing else endures to the end. 


Very faithfully, very sweetly, is this 
guiding star followed by author and actors 
in “The Return of Peter Grimm.” The 
play’s own “long run,” I feel convinced, is 
likely to be counted with figures hitherto 
reserved for “The Music Master.” 


COMEDY AND PATHOS IN “THE ONLY SON” 


Something more than a year ago, when 
“Bobby Burnit” fell short of success, Wal- 
lace Eddinger told me that he had all kinds 
of faith in Winchell Smith, and knew 
that that clever writer would yet give him 
a play that would win. “Bobby Burnit” 
was simply a dramatization of a story by 
George Randolph Chester, but in “The 
Only Son” Mr. Smith is altogether “on his 
own.” With young Mr. Eddinger featured 
in the lead, this play has taken rank with 
the most notable of the season’s offerings. 
Both playwright and actor have reason to 
be proud of its success. 

Daring almost to the limit is the theme, 
which involves a wife confessing her un- 
faithfulness to her husband, and his insist- 
ing that their son and daughter should be 
informed of their mother’s guilt. When he 
tells them, in her presence, the girl turns 
on her with a cry: 

“How could you? How could you so 
disgrace us all?” 

She is borne from the room by her father, 
in tears. The son, who has been shown as 
a thoughtless pleasure-seeker, stands silent 
for an instant, then walks over to his weep- 
ing mother, places a hand on her shoulder, 
and in his blunt way blurts out: 

“Well, where shall we go?” 

Having taken up the cause of the woman 
of whom his father has made an outcast, 
the hitherto reckless young roué is trans- 
formed into a man with a purpose in life. 
He stands up for his mother through thick 
and thin, and in the end, after two years’ 
time, brings about a reconciliation. In 
short, he contrives to “pull the strings” as 
effectively as does Bunty in the Graham 
Moffatt play; and the audience is kept al- 
ways on the alert, most of the time with a 
laugh on the lips, to find out how he is 
going to manage it. 
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Mr. Eddinger is immense as young 
Brainerd. The adjective borders on slang, 
I admit, but any other appears inadequate 
to characterize the fine work he does in his 
swift transitions from bravado to real an- 
guish, from bluff to righteous wrath, from 
raillery concealing distracted nerves to the 
strategy born of sudden impulse. I could 
wish that the play had a name more worthy 
of it, but this is a detail. As drama to 
entertain for the moment, and to inspire 
thoughtful consideration after the final cur- 
tain falls, it is a noteworthy product for the 
man who began his career as an actor, and 
whose latest previous contribution to the 
stage was “ The Fortune Hunter.” 


THE SERPENT IN THE GARDEN 


’ 


Just as “Chantecler” was the piéce de 
resistance of last season, so this year “ The 
Garden of Allah” loomed large in the ex- 
pectations of the eager theatergoers who 
awaited its production in late October. Nor 
is the outcome so far different in the two 
cases. 

To be sure, there was much more réclame 
about the “ Allah” premiére, for its mount- 
ing at the Century Theater in New York— 
the renamed New—meant its first perform- 
ance on any stage. It had been noised 
about for months that George Tyler, the 
manager, and Hugh Ford, his stage direct- 
or, had journeyed to the Sahara to obtain 
color for the scenic effects; and Robert 
Hichens, the author of the story, had come 
to America for the express purpose of as- 
sisting in the rehearsals, as had also Mary 
Anderson, his unnamed collaborator in the 
dramatization. Is it any wonder that an- 
ticipation stood on tiptoe, and that seats 
were sold for weeks ahead ? 

Then the year’s theatrical wonder was 
revealed. Again, as in the case of “ Chan- 
tecler,” the critics raved over the splendors 
of the outfitting, but moderated their trans- 
ports when it came to the play. But there 
was this difference—in “Chantecler” they 
admitted the force of the story if properly 
presented, but found fault because Maude 
Adams, rather than a man, had been se- 
lected for the name part; with respect to 
“Allah,” they descanted on wonderful 
stage pictures standing motionless for lack 
of dramatic action, but bestowed much 
praise on Lewis Waller, the distinguished 
actor-manager who came from London to 
create Boris Androvsky, the Trappist monk. 
Possibly, if the author’s hand had been 
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kept away from the dramatization, we 
might have had a more spirited stage ver- 
sion of a novel that moves one strangely in 
the reading. To me there was ever present 
the conviction that some one had been afraid 
to cut loose from the book, whose greatest 
charm, after all, was in the wording of its 
descriptive passages—omitted, of course, in 
the stage version. 

When I saw the third performance of 
“The Garden of Allah,” the disappoint- 
ment as curtain after curtain fell on noth- 
ing but scenery could almost be felt mov- 
ing like a wave through the great audience. 
It is gradually driven home to those who 
have paid two dollars and fifty cents for 
their seats that they sit in them through 
long intermissions merely to see how faith- 
fully the management can reproduce Afri- 
can landscape. For instance, the curtain 
is up on the Street of Ouled Nails for less 
than five minutes, and absolutely nothing 
material to the traffic of the piece happens 
on the stage, except that Lewis Waller walks 
half-way across it. 

A misplaced eagerness to show what the 
scene-painter can accomplish obsesses the 
whole thing. And after all’s said and done, 
the results by no means outdo former ac- 
complishments, some of them in this same 
theater, where the ill-fated “Arrow 
Maker,” last winter, presented magnificent 
outdoor pictures. 

As I sensed the attitude of the public, 
lured thither by the ingenious press-agent 
work that for six months had heralded the 
opening, I could not but recall the biblical 
phrase: “What came ye out for to see? 
A reed shaken by the wind?” For even 
the much-vaunted sand-storm awakened 
only faint and perfunctory applause. It 
meant nothing to the action of the piece; 
it was merely introduced to show us that 
the Century could do it. And it was ac- 
tually better done as long ago as 1901, 
when in “Under Two Flags,” at the Gar- 
den Theater, David Belasco staged a si- 
moon in a rocky pass of the Algerian des- 
ert, with Bedouins crouching beneath the 
stunted palms, some of which bent and 
snapped off in the driving storm of sand. 
And the Belasco storm led up to an ex- 
citing scene for Blanche Bates as Cigarette. 


A TRIO OF MUSICAL 
“ Gipsy 


SHOWS 


Love,” billed as “romantic 


opera,” represents Franz Lehar’s bid for 
fame of a higher order than he won with his 
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“Merry Widow.” Its numbers are uneven 
in merit, but as a whole the opera is a very 
worthy effort, and it has been sumptuously 
staged by A. H. Woods. 

To my mind, the réle of the gipsy violin- 
ist easily dominates the piece, and as sung 
and acted by Arthur Albro, a Russian, it 
really grips the audience. Marguerita 
Sylva’s voice failed her when the company 
reached New York, and I heard her under- 
study, Phyllis Partington, on whom the 
first-night reviewers lavished praise. But 
Albro is the real star of the show, with his 
splendid voice and spirited acting. 

I have space to mention only two other 
musical offerings this month. One of them 
is “ The Enchantress,” with a consistently 
interesting story by Fred De Gresac and 
Harry B. Smith, to which Victor Her- 
bert has set some characteristic melodies. 
Classified as “opera comique,” it gives so 
many members of the cast worth-while 
things to do that one is inclined to won- 
der why Kitty Gordon should be starred 
in the presentation. The song hits tread 
fast on one another’s syllables, and Joseph 
M. Gaites has not only picked the right 
people to sing them, but kas clothed the 
show with scenic splendors in keeping with 
its royal background. 

“The Quaker Girl” is an importation 
from England, presented by Henry B. Har- 
ris at the Park Theater—the renamed 
Majestic—with a studied completeness that 
recalls “ The Geisha,” “The Circus Girl,” 
and the rest of the dainty group that Au- 
gustin Daly brought over from the Strand 
and Leicester Square. Clifton Crawford, 
featured as Tony Chute, is constantly hu- 
morous in that easy way of his which seems 
so spontaneous. He sings two of his own 
songs, so cleverly worded that we are al- 
most inclined to regret that nature provided 
him with nimble legs. 

Ina Claire, in the name part of “The 
Quaker Girl,” makes a winsome running- 
mate for Crawford. It was by a lucky 
chance that this fine opportunity fell to her. 
At least two. other women, much better 
known, were rehearsed for the réle, and at 
one stage of the proceedings preparations 
actually came to a halt, owing to the diffi- 
culty of finding a girl who not only could 
look the character, but could sing and dance 
with equal facility. At the eleventh hour 


Mr. Harris happened to think of Miss 
Claire, who had done a small bit in his 
Folies Bergére show. 
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Two favorites, Pope Stamper, from “ The 
Dollar Princess,” and Percival Knight, the 
“T’ve Got a Motter” man of “The Arca- 
dians,” are with “ The Quaker Girl,” which 
has a stunning equipment and is staged by 
J. A. E. Malone, who puts on the Gaiety 
shows in London. 


REAL ART IN ACTING 


Liebler & Co. deserve the thanks of 
American playgoers for bringing over so 
finished an artist as the French actress, 
Mme. Simone, who learned. English for the 
express purpose of appearing before us. 

She opened her engagement in Bern- 
stein’s well-known play, “The Thief,” 
which was written for her. Strictly of to- 
day are all her methods. She has no use 
for the firework heroics of the last cen- 
tury. Realism is the key-note of her pow- 
er, and in the first act she so effaces her- 
self that one who had not seen the program 
would never guess her to be the star of the 
night. 

Even in the famous bedroom scene, where 
the husband wrings the confession of theft 
from Marise, she does not shriek out prot- 
estations and appeals for mercy. The ac- 
tress has a keener regard for the verities. 
The lifting of her voice in that quiet house 
at midnight would bring about the very 
catastrophe she would obviate. It is by 
subtler means that Mme. Simone gets across 
the footlights the realization of her agony 
—sometimes with an intonation, at others 
with a sudden cutting off of speech, again 
with a quick recourse to her handkerchief. 
And she knows how to listen and wait; 
never once in her eagerness to score a point 
does she anticipate a cue in that reprehen- 
sible manner so prevalent on our own 
stage. 

In the last act her facial play tells a 
story in itself. She watches her husband, 
she watches the anguished father; then, as 
the banished son, who has accused himself 
for her sake, is almost out of the room, her 
pent-up remorse bursts its bounds and in 
the one cry of “I stole the money!” she 
expresses an emotion that is all the more 
forceful because it has not already been 
frittered away on less important moments. 
Art such as this comes rarely before us, and 
it is with keen anticipation that I await 
Mme. Simone’s appearance as My Lady of 
Dreams in Mr. Parker’s adaptation of Ros- 
tand’s “La Princesse Lointaine.” 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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STOCK AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


HE approach of Christmas reminds 
us of the holiday custom of ex- 


changing gifts. Perhaps it has not 
occurred to you that a share of stock in a 
good company makes an admirable present 
for Christmas, for a birthday anniversary, 
or for any other occasion. It is an enduring 
gift, and one that will probably enhance in 
value. It is a nest-egg—a provision, per- 
haps, against old age or reverse of fortune; 
or it may one day assist toward a college 
education or a start in business life. 

Unless you are familiar with Wall Street, 
you may not know how extensive the prac- 
tise of utilizing stock for presents has be- 
come, now that the “odd lot” business has 
developed to large proportions. 

When almost all the securities in the mar- 
ket were more or less speculative, few per- 
sons thought of giving stock as a Christmas 
present. In fact, such a gift would have 
been looked upon as a rather doubtful pro- 
ceeding; but things have changed. Issues 
regarded as speculative by one generation 
have become the investment securities of an- 
other generation. Now that a single share 
of stock can be purchased for investment as 
readily as one hundred shares for specula- 
tion, and as readily as one buys some house- 
hold article in a department-store, there are 
many who never let the holiday season, or 
the birthday of a wife or child, go by with- 
out adding a share or two of stock to the 
accumulating holdings. 

The custom of using stock as a gift is by 
no means confined to the wealthy. Many 
people of moderate means resort to it, select- 
ing a security in some good company duly 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, sell- 
ing at a moderate price, and likely to im- 
prove in value in years to come. It is pref- 
erable, however, to confine one’s operations 
to dividend-paying stocks, for then the in- 
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vestment is supplemented by a yearly in- 
come. The shares may be bought for cash 
outright, or on the partial payment plan, 
but only through a brokerage firm of the 
highest standing. 

The purchase of securities on instalment 
is a recent development, and one which 
brings the very best shares within the reach 
of people in modest circumstances. Good 
bonds can be bought in this way, as well as 
stocks. As some of the bonds listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange are of five- 
hundred-dollar and even one-hundred-dol- 
lar denominations, a person who is not a 
plutocrat may readily buy and own a bond. 

Much the same result can be obtained 
through the establishment of a savings- 
bank account in the name of a wife or child, 
or through guaranteed mortgage certificates, 
which are purchasable on a partial payment 
plan. 

A gift of lasting character, such as a se- 
curity, is certainly to be commended as 
against some trumpery affair that merely 
serves a passing fancy. 


GOVERNMENT PROSECUTIONS 


F there remained any lingering hope on 
the part of the commercial and finan- 
cial interests of the country that the 

government might stay its hand in the mat- 
ter of trust prosecutions under the Sherman 
Act, and attempt the solution of that great 
industrial problem along lines that would 
conserve what was good in the combinations, 
while eradicating what was bad, that hope 
has been finally shattered. This has hap- 
pened, first, as an outcome of President 
Taft’s recent speech-making tour, in the 
course of which he unmistakably announced 
the administration’s intention of enforcing 
the law, as recently interpreted; and _ sec- 
ond, as a result of the proceedings insti- 
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tuted by the Department of Justice in the 
Federal courts to force a dissolution of the 
United States Steel Corporation as a com- 
bination in restraint of trade within the 
meaning of the Sherman Act. 

The outcome of the suit against this com- 
pany, the world’s largest and most impor- 
tant corporation, and, according to general 
belief, the best of the country’s so-called 
“trusts,” cannot be foretold. Prosecutions 
against industrial concerns and railway 
combinations often linger in the courts for 
years, and in its attack upon the Steel 
Corporation the government has undertaken 
a very serious task. 

Although the corporation may be guilty 
of a technical violation of th. law, which 
has been so difficult even for the govern- 
ment and the courts to interpret, it is not 
without a good defense. It certainly has 
not restrained trade in any common-sense 
acceptation of the phrase, for under its 
operations our domestic production and our 
export business in iron and steel have ex- 
panded amazingly. Though endeavoring 
to give stability to a great industry, it has 
not raised prices. Its competitors have 
brought against it no complaint of unfair 
dealings. Its vast army of employees have 
had steady work and good wages for years, 
and thousands of them have invested their 
savings in its stock. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
took the lead among great industrial con- 
cerns in giving publicity to corporation 
matters. Its reports of earnings and oper- 
ations have been regarded as models by 
financial experts. As one result of its suc- 
cess, and of the general confidence in its 
management, more than one hundred and 
twenty thousand individuals, including 
many women and dependent persons, have 
become shareholders, while numerous char- 
itable institutions and fiduciary trusts have 
invested in its bonds. The government suit 
against the corporation has no doubt been 
a great shock to countless innocent people. 

Moreover, in divesting itself of the Great 
Northern ore properties, and ordering a re- 
duction of rates on its ore-carrying rail- 
roads, the company has appeared to be ma- 
king a serious effort to square itself with 
the law on the only points that were at all 
seriously criticized in the report filed by the 
commissioner of corporations after an ex- 
haustive investigation of the subject. 

While the effect of the proceedings 


against the Steel Corporation is likely to 
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be unsettling, clouding the status of many 
other industrial companies, it is well for 
investors to recall that no real property will 
be destroyed. The work of resolving a 
large concern back into its component parts 
—endeavoring to “unscramble the egg,” as 
Wall Street puts it—is a long-drawn-out 
and vexatious problem at best; but as exem- 
plified in the case of Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco, the companies have not 
been driven out of business. It is wholly 
unlikely that the government will insist 
upon a condition of ruinous competition 
between the parts of any corporation. 
Security prices have been seriously de- 
pressed by the trust prosecutions, but the 
injury to general business has been less 
than pessimistic Wall Street anticipated. 


OUR INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


T is well to turn aside from Wall Street 
and its real and imaginary ills to con- 
sider the marvelous development which 

has taken place in the manufactures of the 
United States. Despite an unsettlement of 
the financial markets, which has found some 
reflection in industry, recent years have seen 
a steady growth in the number of factories, 
forges, and mills, in the amount of capital 
invested therein, in the value of the finished 
products converted from the raw materials, 
in the number of men and women employed, 
and in the salaries and wages paid them. 

Some highly interesting figures bearing 

upon industrial expansion have just been 
issued, contrasting the conditions in 1909 
with those disclosed by a previous census in 
1904. During the five years’ interval— 
which, it will be recalled, was marked by 
a panic of unusual severity—the number of 
manufacturing establishments in the United 
States increased by 52,311, or 24 per cent, 
from 216,180 to 268,491. The capital em- 
ployed in 1904 was $12,675,581,000, and 
in 1909, $18,428,720,000—an increase of 
$5,752,689,000, or about 45 per cent. The 
total value of the products in 1909 was 
$20,672,052,000, which represented a gain 
of $5,878,149,000, or 40 per cent, over the 
$14,793 ,903,000 recorded five years earlier. 
The cost of materials entering into manu- 
factures in 1904 was $8,500,208,000. In 
the process of converting this raw product 
into finished form, $3,184,884,000 was ex- 
pended in salaries and wages and $1,453,- 
168,000 in miscellaneous expenses, while 
the value added by manufacture amounted 
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to $6,293,695,000. The same items in 
1909 were—cost of materials, $12,141,- 
291,000; salaries and wages, $4,365,613,- 
000; miscellaneous expenses, $1,945,676,- 
000; and the increased value through 
manufacture—that is, the value of the 
products less the cost of materials—was 
$8,530,761,000. During the five-year in- 
terval the number of salaried officials and 
clerks increased from 519,556 to 790,267, 
and the average number of wage-earners 
from 5,468,383 to 6,615,046. 

These are big figures. No other nation 
can show a like development; and yet it is 
not for a moment to be supposed that this 
country has reached the limit of its indus- 
trial expansion. 

Of course, even so powerful a fabric as 
the manufactures of the United States may 
suffer from the attacks of demagogues, 
from political uncertainty, from tariff agi- 
tation, or from anything that unsettles or 
destroys confidence. Many of our great 
industries to-day are not operating to the 
full extent of their productive capacity, for 
precisely such causes as those indicated 
above. But the manufactures of this coun- 
try are fundamentally sound; they stand 
on a firm basis, and they will survive any 
and all unsettling influences which, like the 
present, are of transitory nature. 

Constructive industry asks little of the 
politician—no' more, in fact, than Dioge- 
nes did of Alexander the Great, when he 
requested that august monarch to stand 
out of his sunshine. Industry will revive 
just as soon as the shadow of the dema- 
gogue and the intermeddler shall be re- 
moved. When that happy event is brought 
to pass, its phenomenal expansion will be 
resumed and carried forward. 





A TELEGRAPH INVESTIGATION 


AA” rexsto in consequence of misrep- 
resentations, broken promises, and 
unfulfilled predictions as to its prog- 

ress, earnings, and prospective profits, one 

naturally looks with doubt upon any move- 
ment fathered by the Telepost, I am rather 
favorably disposed toward that concern’s re- 
cent effort to bring about an investigation 
of the telegraph and telephone companies by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

For weeks the mails have groaned under 

a burden of Sterling Debenture and Tele- 

post literature, disseminated for the purpose 

of creating sentiment against the “ Tele- 
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certificate- 
holders have been urged to join the com- 
pany “on the firing-line,” and also to go 
out into the highways and byways to secure 
signatures to a petition calling for an in- 


graph Trust.” Voting-trust 


quiry. Copies of the petition have been dis- 
tributed broadcast to voting-trust certificate- 
holders, together with carefully prepared 
“arguments” for use in creating a public 
movement against the trust. 

For about four years, while bending their 
chief energies on stock-selling, the Telepost 
and the Sterling Debenture Corporation 
have kept the bugaboo of the Telegraph 
Trust before the certificate-holders. If 
an article pointing out that the Telepost had 
not redeemed its promises appeared in any 
newspaper or magazine, that publication has 
been denounced as a creature of the trust. 
If the Telepost system failed to work in 
accordance with the announced claim of one 
thousand words a minute, it was the trust 
that bewitched the instruments or grounded 
the wires. If unfortunate shareholders were 
forced to sell voting-trust certificates at a 
sacrifice, it was the work of the trust. 

It has been a plausible and most con- 
venient excuse, this of charging every un- 
filled Telepost promise to the machinations 
of the trust. It might have served indefi- 
nitely, but for the fact that it finally 
dawned upon many of those who had ac- 
cepted it that a similar condition of unful- 
filled promises and unrealized hopes existed 
with other Sterling Debenture promotions. 

Recent Telepost literature was so like 
nearly all that preceded it that it attracted 
no particular attention except for the fact 
that the company made a special appeal for 
one hundred and thirty thousand dollars, 
needed to solve its present difficulties, and 
that some letters contained a special offer- 
ing of voting-trustee certificates, series A 
and B—which series, as announced by the 
fiscal agent, had been definitely closed out 
many months ago. 

These offerings of the closed series were 
made by the Telepost itself, however, not by 
the Sterling Debenture Corporation. The 
change seemed to confirm the statement cred- 
ited to President Sellers, in August, that the 
fiscal agent had experienced difficulty in 
selling certificates, and that, in consequence 
of a lack of funds to meet expenses, certain 
Western offices had discontinued operations. 

But now it appears that instead of mere- 
ly talking about the malign influence of the 
Telegraph Trust—which, to many persons, 
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had seemed to be the Telepost’s chief stock 
in trade for some years—the aggregation is 
going ahead in earnest. According to news- 
paper advices, its petitions and letters of 
instruction have brought a request from citi- 
zens of Denver, urging the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate the Tele- 


graph and Telephone Trust; and other 
“spontaneous demands” for an inquiry 


may no doubt be expected. 

Despite the genesis of the demand for an 
investigation of the telegraph and telephone 
companies, I am inclined to the opinion 
that an inquiry into these concerns would 
be a good thing. This is the day of inves- 
tigations. Congressional committees are 
investigating government departments; leg- 
islative committees are investigating mu- 
nicipalities; countless Federal and State 
commissions and non-official bodies are 
investigating the industrial corporations, 
railway companies, express companies, trol- 
ley roads, and gas and water companies. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been empowered to investigate the telegraph 
and telephone companies; if it declines to 
do so, it will no doubt incur the charge that 
it is dominated by the trust. 

Such an investigation may also serve a 
good purpose in determining, through an 
official body, precisely what the Telepost is, 
and what it has accomplished; how much 
money it has raised from the public; how 
much of that money has gone into the treas- 
ury of the concern and has been expended, 
and how much has been retained by the 
Sterling Debenture Corporation. For years 
the Telepost and its fiscal agent have assert- 
ed that the company was regularly trans- 
acting a commercial telegraphing business. 
The list of the offices at which it has 
claimed to be operating mentions points in 
several States, indicating that its business 
was of an interstate character, and there- 
fore subject, in recent months, to supervision 


ANSWERS TO CO 


THE HAMPTON-COLUMBIAN AFFAIR 


In a moment of folly, some months ago. I became a pre- 
feyred shareholder in Hampton’s Magazine, Inc. It did 
not take me long to realize that I had been bamboozled, 
and to learn that the magazine business did not make 
money as rapidly as Mr. Hampton assured us in his book- 
let Profits in Magazine Publishing. In consequence 
when the cards were shuffled for the new deal, I held 
out. Now 1 am curious to know where I stand, for the en- 


tire Hampton-Columbian-Sterling proposition has gone 
bump, and the newspapers say that the government is in- 
vestigating the matter on the ground of alleged misuse of 
the mails for fraudulent purposes. 

As a non-assenting Hampton preferred shareholder, am 
1 better or worse off than the fellows who exchanged their 
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by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
like the duly established telegraph lines. 
One naturally speaks with some hesita- 
tion on a matter of this kind, for, despite 
the assertions of commercial operations in 
the company’s literature, the sworn state- 
ments of its officials, on file with the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue at Washington, 
are to the effect that up to the close of 1910 
neither the Telepost nor its subsidiaries had 
any earnings; that it paid no taxes; and 
that it was not operating for profit or loss, 
or upon a commercial basis, anywhere. 
Moreover, when inquiry was made, some 


time ago, to ascertain if the Telepost came 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Commissioner 


Prouty’s reply was inconclusive as to the 
status of the concern. It read thus: 


The commission has no information as to the 
Telepost Company or the sphere and character 
of its and cannot, therefore, 
an opinion as to whether that company is a tele- 
graph or telephone company within the 
of the act to regulate commerce. 


operations, express 


meaning 


It seems to me that if the commission 
takes up an investigation of all the tele- 
graph companies, as the Telepost petition 
reads, it ought to determine the status of 
the Telepost. It should also investigate 
the charges made by the Telepost, during 
the last four years, that its operations have 
been impeded by the old-line telegraph 
companies or so-called trust. If the Tele- 
post is an honestly intentioned enterprise, 
conducted on business principles, which can 
perform the services claimed for it by its 
promoters, it is entitled to every protection 
the law affords. If it is an ingenious stock- 
selling undertaking, making a mystery of 
its affairs and a pretense of constructing an 
impossible telegraphing system, as has been 
asserted, the quicker the fact is demon- 
strated the better. 


RRESPONDENTS 


shares and went after the illusive Columbian-Sterling divi- 
dends, which were promised if the transfer of stock was 


made? 
H. P. S., St. Paul, Minn. 
The Columbian-Sterling Publishing Company, 
which was formed in June with an authorized 


capital of $4,000,000, and took over Hampton's 


Magazine, the Columbian Magazine, the Home 
Magazine, the Sterling Magazine, the American 
Woman's Review, and Orff’s Farm Review, was 


thrown into involuntary bankruptcy on October 














12. Of course, at the present writing, the re- 
ceiver has not yet had time to make a report con- 
cerning assets and liabilities, or to detesmine 
much, if anything, about the property and _ its 
future. It is impossible, therefore, to ascertain 
the status of a non-assenting Hampton preferred 
shareholder or any other shareholder. 

Our correspondent, like all other shareholders 
and creditors, must await the filing of the re- 
ceiver’s schedules for definite information as to 
the value of the property. 

The petitioning creditors, 
receiver on the score that the officials had de- 
clared dividends out of stock sales instead of 
earnings, and were making preferential transfers 
of property, asserted that the assets amounted to 
but $75,000. This doubtless refers to actual, 
tangible assets. The periodical publishing busi- 
ness, as has been pointed out repeatedly by this 
department, in commenting upon magazine stock- 
selling propositions, is essentially a good-will 
business. Very few of the magazines that have 
recently been engaged in selling shares to the pub- 
lic, with so much misrepresentation both of their 
own affairs and of those of other publishing- 
houses, have anything in the way of plants. When 
it comes to the insolvency of such concerns, their 
chief asset as going enterprises—good-will—be- 
comes about as valuable as so much thin air, for 
all that the shareholders can realize from it. 

It is true that the Columbian-Sterling Company 
had a small plant in St. Louis, and that Presi- 
dent Orff recently announced the acquisition of 
a plant in New York, and printed pictures of it; 
but this last seems to have been a mere passing 
pleasantry. A small sum was paid on account of 
a purchase of some machinery and type, and notes 
were given for the balance, but no plant was ac- 
quired outright, and neither Hampton's nor the 
old Columbian possessed one while selling stock. 

The collapse of the Columbian-Sterling Com- 
pany swells the ever-increasing number of maga- 
zines which have gone bankrupt after disposing 
of large quantities of stock to the public. The 
list of recent failures is worthy of publication, as 
showing the extrahazardous character of the busi- 
ness into which countless inexperienced investors 
have been lured. It includes the following—the 
Circle, Human Life, the Woman's Magazine, the 
Woman’s National Daily, the Progress Magazine, 
Hampton’s Magazine, the Columbian Magazine, 
the Home Magazine, the Sterling Magazine, the 
American Woman’s Review, Orff’s Farm Review, 
and one or two others. 

A most unpleasant feature of the collapse of 
the Columbian-Sterling Publishing Company is 
an allegation of fradulent misuse of the mails, 
made in connection with the stock-selling activi- 
ties of the Columbian, with which periodical 
Hampton’s was recently merged. In fact, only 


who applied for a 


one issue of the combined publication, bearing 
the name of the Hampton-Columbian Magazine, 
appeared before the petition in bankruptcy was 
filed. 


The action of the creditors in forcing in- 
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solvency due to an investigation of the 
alleged frauds by the Federal grand jury, acting 
upon information furnished by United States post- 
office inspectors 

The investigations of the postal authorities re- 
vealed the disagreeable fact that methods char- 
acteristic of the get-rich-quick men had entered 
into the magazine-promotion and _ stock-selling 
game. The government has disclosed that Joseph 
Brinton Haynes and- Eugene Yates, respectively 
president and vice-president of the old Colum- 
bian concern, have long been associated with ques- 
tionable undertakings. Haynes was an employee 
of the bucket-shop firm of Haight & Freese, which 
went into insolvency in 1905, just before the post- 
office inspectors planned to raid it. Haynes and 
Yates were also associated with the United 
Brokers’ League, at 44 Broadway, which was 
raided by the postal authorities on a charge of 
using the mails to defraud. It furthermore ap- 
pears that Yates was arrested on August 24, 1906, 
charged with obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses, but on that occasion he was discharged. 

Such are the antecedents and character of the 
men promoting the Columbian Magazine, the busi- 
ness management of which was so highly com- 
mended to the shareholders of Hampton’s by Mr. 
Hampton, and also by Mr. Orff, who associated 
himself with the Columbian interests and formed 
the Columbian-Sterling Company, to which Mr. 
Hampton sold his stock. It was this company 
which later on made the proposition to exchange 
its shares for those of the Hampton stockholders. 
The latter were assured by Secretary Litchfield, 
in a circular dated June 2, that in selling his 
stock to the Columbian group Mr. Hampton be- 
lieved that thenceforth the Hampton shareholders 
“would have the assurance of a perfectly bal- 
anced management.” 

Again, on June 20, Mr. Hampton wrote in 
praise of the management, and personally assured 
his preferred stockholders of his belief that they 
would get “a fair, square deal” from the Colum- 
bian-Sterling interests. 

One result of the deal is quite apparent in 
the bankruptcy of the company and the publica- 
tion of Hampton’s Magazine under the auspices 
of a receiver. Other matters, however, are not 
as clear—as, for instance, the possibilities of a 
rehabilitation, the value of the assets, and whether 
shareholders are likely to get back any of their 
money. The court has authorized an issue of 
$50,000 in receiver's certificates to run the busi- 
ness temporarily. Under date of October 19, cer- 
tain officers have appealed to the stockholders for 
$100,000, secured by six-per-cent debentures, to 
take up these obligations. If successful, the 
creditors will be paid off and the subscribing 
shareholders will have the notes, secured by as- 
sets which are not enumerated or valued in this 
appeal for funds. 

As the notes are those of an insolvent corpora- 
tion issued in advance of any reorganization plan 
or intelligent financial statement, the outcome of 


was 
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this scheme seems highly problematical. Few 
men are disposed to buy the note of a bankrupt 
at par in the hope that some day he will return 
one hundred cents on the dollar, with interest. 

Moreover, at this writing, the outcome of the 
investigation by the Federal grand jury into the 
charges of fraud in selling the Columbian stock 
has not been announced. No one, therefore, can 
determine the question of possible criminal pro- 
ceedings, nor can anybody predict the result of a 
possible effort upon the part of creditors and 
shareholders to undo the short-lived combination 
on the ground of various irregularities and mis- 
representations. 

The serious charge has been made in the public 
prints, credited to Mr. Hampton, that $288,000 of 
the the Columbian Magazine have 
disappeared since April. It appears that Messrs. 
Haynes and Yates, who might possibly explain 
this alleged discrepancy, have placed themselves 
beyond the reach of the Federal authorities for 
the time being. They declared and paid dividends 
of sixteen per cent per annum on Columbian stock 


resources of 


—the proceeds, it is said, of stock sales, rather 
than earnings. The Columbian-Sterling Company 
also declared one dividend, which the petitioning 
creditors, who threw the company into bankrupt- 
cy, asserted was derived from a similar source— 
that is, stock sales, instead of earnings. It was 
this dividend—predicted with much positiveness 
by Secretary Litchfield, in a bulletin to the 
Hampton preferred shareholders, dated July 18— 
which induced so many of them to exchange their 
shares for the worthless common stock of the 
Columbian-Sterling Company. 





A WONDER TALE OF WEALTH 


Will you kindly let me know the condition and prospects 
of the Potomac Refining Company, of Harper's Ferry, Va.? 
C. C. W., Castleton-on-Hudson, N. Y 


This correspondent will find a reference to the 
Potomac Refining Company in our February is- 
sue, page 689. Mention of it was also made in 
the August number, page 728, in an article deal- 
ing with the collapse of the Spar Products Com- 
pany. The stock of the latter concern was sold 
from the same building, advertised through the 
same mediums—one of which is now bankrupt— 
and handled, generally, in much the same flam- 
boyant manner as Potomac Refining Company 
shares. 

The Spar Products Company described its al- 
most incomputable treasures in a pamphlet en- 
titled “A Million Dollars a Word.” Its prop- 
erty, including its machinery, was sold in fore- 
closure, the other day, for $7,500. The Potomac 
Refining Company has estimated its resources 
at $103,155,000, made up of $25,000,000 in man- 
ganese, which promises a neat profit of nine 
hundred per cent; $37,500,000 in limestone and 
$15,000,000 in marble. 

I know nothing of the prospects of the Potomac 
cannot undertake to 


Company, and I 


Refining 
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make any predictions as to whether the above 
coincidences between it and the Spar Products 
Company will proceed further. Great as is the 
promised treasure, the stock of the company can- 
not be recommended as an investment. 


GOLDFIELD CONSOLIDATED 


Will you kindly give me your opinion of the value of 
Goldfield Consolidated Mining Company stock as a specu" 
lative investment ? 

A., Chicago, III, 

This department continually urges against 
speculation, and it does not consider that mining 
shares constitute a desirable investment. It makes 
no exception with the company mentioned. 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 


Kindly give me your opinion of Chicago City Railway and 
Commonwealth-Edison Company first mortgage five-per- 
cent bonds as an investment, covering the several essential 
features. 

L. D. K., Denver, Colo. 

I have never bought bonds for an investment, but.I am 
thinking of doing so. Of course, I want only good bonds 
corporation bonds of a high class, to pay from five to five 
and one-half percent. I am enclosing circulars of two dif- 
ferent offerings, namely, the California Gas and Electric 
Corporation unifying and refunding mortgage five-per-cent 
thirty year bonds, and Virginia Railway and Power Com- 
pany first and refunding mortgage five-per-cent bonds. 
Are these safe for me to purchase, one bond each? 

G. F. P., San Francisco, Cal 

The bonds mentioned in the above inquiries are 
all of the class known as “public utility” or 
“public service” corporation bonds. When well 
and properly issued, and brought out by houses 
of unquestionable reputation, such bonds con- 
stitute a desirable security for all ordinary in- 
vestment purposes. 

Of recent years public utility bonds have grown 
in favor with the personal investor, partly be- 
cause as a class they give a somewhat higher 
yield than the issues of steam-railways, and part- 
ly because the harassing experiences through 
which our railways and industrial corporations 
have been passing have tended to turn investors 
to securities of a different general class. 

Aside from that, however, public service cor- 
poration bonds, brought out by prominent houses, 
are issued with greater care than in the past 
Moreover, an added degree of safety has been 
given through the creation of public service com- 
missions in many States, which supervise the 
issue of such securities, and through the passage 
of better laws governing the granting of fran- 
chises, and other important details. 

The space at the disposal of this department is 
not sufficient to permit an exhaustive analysis of 
bond issues, such as an investment house or a 
publication devoted exclusively to finance might 
make. For a full exposition of the issues men- 
tioned above, inquirers should apply to banking 
firms; but for a general characterization it may 
be said that the bonds designated rank high 
among issues of this class. 

The Chicago City Railway has been in exist- 
ence for more than half a century, and serves an 
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extensive territory. Its earnings for years hav 
been sufficient to meet all charges and to permit 
the payment of dividends, usually twelve per cent 
per annum, on the stock. The company has sub- 
scribed to the new ordinances and franchise re- 
quirements of Chicago, which were approved by 
a vote of the citizens, and are therefore regarded 
as binding upon the municipality. It is believed 
that they insure the city’s public service concerns 
against political attacks. 

If the company’s property should be acquired 
by the city, its first mortgage bonds are redeem- 
able at par. Its franchise runs until February 1, 
1927, which is the maturity date of the bonds. 

The Commonwealth - Edison Company is an 
important corporation, formed by the consolida- 
tion, in 1907, of the Chicago Edison Company 
and the Commonwealth Electric Company. The 
constituent companies were successful concerns, 
and the consolidated company has earned a con- 
siderable annual surplus after meeting all fixed 
charges and paying six-per-cent dividends on the 
stock. The authorized capital stock is $40,000,- 
000, of which $33,000,000 is outstanding. Thx 
total bonds outstanding amount to $29,500,000, of 
which $8,000,000 were issued as Commonwealth 
Electric fives, and are secured by the same mort- 
gage as the issue inquired about. 

The franchises of the Commonwealth-Edison 
Company continue until 1947, or four years be- 
yond the life of the bonds, which mature June 1, 
1943. A strong feature of the issue is a provision 
that additional Commonwealth bonds cannot be 
issued in excess of seventy-five per cent of the 
cost of extensions or improvements. 

The California Gas and Electric Corporation 
is owned and controlled by the Pacific Gas and 
Electric System, which is one of the largest pub- 
lic utility corporations in the country, operating 
in twenty-four out of California’s fifty-six coun- 
ties outside of San Francisco, and engaged in the 
business of supplying water, gas, electricity for 
lighting and power, and for street and interurban 
railways: over a large area of the State. The 
parent company also controls the gas and electric 
systems serving San Francisco. 

In California, public service companies are 
operated in municipalities under a constitutional 
provision, which insures their permanency. The 
unifying and refunding five-per-cent bonds of the 
California Gas and Electric Corporation, of which 
inquiry is made, are a well-secured issue, listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, and regarded 
as an excellent investment issue. 

The Virginia Railway and Power Company is 
the successor of the Virginia Passenger and Power 
Company, which was sold in foreclosure in 1909 
After the reorganization, the company took over 
additional lines, enlarging its system and strength- 
ening its general position. It now serves an ex- 
tensive territory in and around Richmond 
company’s franchises are 


per- 
per 


Some of the 


petual, others extend well beyond the life of the 
bond, which matures in 1934, while some others 
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fall short of that date by a year or so; but the 
first and refunding five-per-cent bond is secured 
by an absolute first mortgage on practically the 
entire property of the consolidated company, and 
the security for the bond appears ample. The 
company is paying five-per-cent dividends on its 
preferred stock, and its earnings largely exceed 
its fixed charges. 

INCOME 


SIX-PER-CENT DESIRED 


I am a retired country physician. I have lost so much 
in different ventures that I begin to doubt the soundness 
of my financial judgment. I have about ten thousand 
dollars left, which I cannot afford to lose. Can you not 
indicate to me some special manner or object in which I 
can invest this so that it will bring me six per cent interest 
and insure the safety of the principal ? 

F. W. S., Columbus, O. 

The rock upon which a great many people split 
in the matter of investment is the rate per cent 
which they desire to secure for their money. Of 
course, I am not now writing of those simple- 
minded souls who labor under the delusion that 
they are investing money when they buy shares 
in paper companies that promise them quick and 
easy wealth, but of men who purchase securities 
of established corporations for the income yield. 
By far too many people, for the sake of one or 
two per cent of interest more than is commen- 
surate with safety, place their entire principal at 
hazard 

There are, no doubt, 
return as high a rate as six per cent, and which 
may be purchased with comparatively limited 
risks; but if a bond yielding six per cent gave 
every element of safety, and every other advan- 
tage possessed by securities returning four. or 
five per cent, it is clear that there could be no 
market whatever for these lower interest-bearing 
or income-yielding obligations. As a matter of 
fact, the contrary is the case, and the best bonds 
in the country bear no more than four per cent. 

Among securities which return from five to six 
per cent are to be found some good bonds of in- 
dustrial corporations and public service com- 
panies having a more or less limited market for 
resale; real estate mortgages possessing no gen- 
eral market for disposal; some railway bonds of 
a semispeculative description; and a large variety 
of preferred stocks of leading industrial concerns 
Securities of the two last-named classes are readi- 
ly converted into cash, but are subject to wide 
fluctuations in price. 

Since this inquirer desires to obtain a some- 
what larger rate of income than is usually as- 
sociated with the highest degree of safety, it seems 
to me inadvisable for him to limit his entire pur- 
chase to any one type of security. By diversify- 
ing his ten-thousand-dollar investment, he may 
somewhat diminish his risk while closely approxi- 
mating the income he desires. For instance, he 
might divide his money into five parcels, and lay 
out equal amounts in well-secured railway bonds 
returning four and three-quarters per cent; semi- 
investment railway bonds yielding five and one- 


various securities which 
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half per cent; corporation bonds netting six per 
cent; real estate mortgages giving five and one- 
half per cent, and industrial preferred stock re- 
turning seven per cent. 

The above combination would return an av- 
erage income of five and three-quarters per cent. 
This would not constitute an investment of the 
very highest type, but one could be arranged upon 
some such plan without very great risk. F. W. 5. 
doubiless could obtain valuable assistance in re- 
gard to an investment of this general character 
by communicating with some of the prominent 
bond houses of New York, Chicago, or elsewhere, 
which make a specialty of dealing with precisely 
such problems as his. 


DIVIDENDS AND INCOME YIELD 


How are dividends computed—on the par value or the 
market value of a stock? I am informed that United 
States Steel common is a five-per-cent issue, yet I read, 
in a newspaper, a few days ago, that “ Steel common is 
paying about six and one-half per cent."" What does this 
mean? 


H. P. W., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Dividends are paid on the par value of a stock; 
the income yield is computed upon its market 
price. United States Steel common is a five-per- 
cent issue—that is, the directors have declared, 
during the last eighteen months, a dividend at the 
rate of five per cent per annum, and each share 
having a par value of $100 receives $5 a year from 
the company. 

Naturally, a person making an investment fig- 
ures upon the income yield—that is, what rate per 
cent he is to receive upon the money he invests. 
To secure more than five per cent from a stock 
paying that rate of dividend, the security must be 
purchased below par. If it is purchased above 
par, the investor will receive less than five per 
cent from his investment. To ascertain the in- 
come yield from a stock or bond is a very simple 
sum in arithmetic. 

When the paper to which H. P. W. refers said 
that “ Steel common is paying about six and one- 
half per cent” it was probably directing attention 
to a decline in the selling price of the stock, which 
rendered it more attractive to an investor. To 
obtain six and one-half per cent on the money 
expended in the purchase of a stock carrying a 
five-per-cent dividend, you would have to buy it at 
a little less than $77 per share. During the present 
year, Steel common has sold as high as 82, at 
which price it returned about six per cent, and 
as low as 50, which meant a yield of ten per cent. 


RAILROADS AND THEIR BANKERS 


I understand that some railroads float their stocks and 
bonds through “ their own bankers." If such is the case, 
who are the bankers for the Pennsylvania and the New 


York Central Railroads? ‘ 
L. M., Evansville, Ind 


It is true that leading railway corporations, in 
bringing: out important new issues, or in making 


other financial arrangements, usually deal with 


banking firms who have served them in like ca- 
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pacity for many years, and these firms in time 
become known as the bankers of this or that cor- 
poration, as the case may be. 

Actually there is no fixed rule about such mat- 
ters. Though some corporations, particularly new 
railroads or industrials, or those which have un- 
dergone reorganization, may enter into definite 
time contracts with a banking firm to see them 
through their financing, with the majority of es- 
tablished corporations each new flotation is a 
matter of special arrangement. 

Of course, if a corporation has had an im- 
portant and satisfactory financial transaction with 
a banking firm, it is but natural that it should take 
up subsequent transactions with the same house. 
The heads of the firm will have acquainted them- 
selves with the property, its finances, and its 
needs; and perhaps, a definite plan for its ex- 
tension and improvement has been mapped out, 
which can be carried into effect better and more 
economically by those who have done the pre- 
liminary work than by others who are less familiar 
with the general proposition. 

However, it happens not infrequently, particu- 
larly with properties of the second or third class, 
that one stock or bond issue may be brought out 
by one firm and a second issue by another, and 
so on; or more bankers may unite in 
bringing out an offering. 

As a general proposition, it may be said that 
those properties which have a settled policy for 
financing, conducted through some one or other 
of the large banking firms or banking institutions, 
enjoy a higher credit than those which have no 
fixed policy, or which flop around among bankers. 
There are, for instance, three conspicuous rail- 
way systems in this country whose credit, though 
unquestioned, has suffered either by having no 
fixed financial policy or through the absence of 
banking alliances. Their securities do not com- 
mand quite as high a price as those of competitors 
in their class and territory which possess bank- 
ing affiliations. 

Of recent years, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have been 
recognized as the bankers of the Pennsylvania 
system, and J. P. Morgan & Co. as those of the 
New York Central and the Vanderbilt system. 
These great firms are closely associated, also, 
with other important corporations. The Morgan 


two or 


concern is identified with the financing of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the Northern 
Pacific, the Great Northern, the Atchison, the 


Reading, the Southern Railway, and many others. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. are known as the bankers of 
the Union and Southern Pacific, and the Illinois 
Central; and this firm also placed the large loans 
of the New York, New Haven and Hartford and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul roads in 
Paris. 

The mentioned are 
hands.” In 
houses be- 
who arrange 
a few 


firms above 
circles as “ first 


about a dozen 


two banking 
known in financial 
New York there are 
longing to the class of “ first hands ” 
the flotations of great corporations. In 
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special instances, such firms work on a commis- 
sion basis; but usually, in the case of established 
corporations, they contract for the purchase of 
the entire issue of securities outright at a fixed 
price. Such firms at times make large profits on 
the bonds they buy, but not all issues prove to 
be profitable. The banker has to take all the 
chances of the market and of developments of an 
unusual nature, such as war, crop shortage, mone- 
tary stringency, political disturbance, and the like. 
These things no one can foresee, but they may 
seriously interfere with the sale of securities. 

In buying huge blocks of securities—perhaps 
$25,000,000, $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 — bank- 
ing firms often seek to minimize their risks by 
forming a syndicate. The general idea, outside 
of the financial district, is that such a syndicate 
is sure to make a profit. Such is not the case, 
however. Many syndicates, after months of ex- 
istence, wind up with a loss, or come to a point 
where the members are forced to take the quota 
of bonds for which they subscribed at the under- 
writing price. 

The so-called “rich man’s panic” of 1903- 
1904, for instance, was due largely to the fact 
that new securities were “undigested” and in- 
digestible. The syndicate managers could not sell 
them to the public, and were compelled to call 
upon the underwriters to take them up. Many 
unfortunate millionaires, in consequence, were 
forced to sell gilt-edged and readily marketable 
securities at a sacrifice in order to procure funds 
to pay for good but unsalable wares. It was this 
selling that contributed in large measure to the 
price depréssion of the period. 

The “ first-hand” bankers of the financial dis- 
trict do not engage in a miscellaneous security 
business. They concern themselves only with the 
larger operations—financing governments, States, 
cities, and corporations through security sales, and 
the like. Their customers are mainly great in- 
vesting institutions and bond and _ investment 
houses, in the United States and abroad. 

There are also “second hands,” or distributors, 
who deal chiefly with lesser institutions and with 
the personal investor; and there are the stock 
and bond brokers who act for institutions, firms, 
and individuals, buying and selling and trading 
in and out in the market. Through these multi- 
farious channels the securities which railways and 
other corporations float through their own bank- 
ers finally get to the investing public. 


A COOPERATIVE FAILURE 


Can you give me any information concerning the First 
National Cooperative Society, of Chicago? It was organ- 
ized originally to do a mail-order business, and it sold 


shares in small lots to many investors. ‘ c 
Cc. F. O., Washington, D. C. 


Society, of 
mail- 


The First National Cooperative 
Chicago, Illinois, planned to transact a 
order business, and sold a good deal of stock to 
directing attention to the 


innocent persons by 


great profits derived from such an undertaking by 
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a Chicago house conspicuous in that line. A 
mail-order business built up by reputable mer- 
chants is one thing, and a mail-order business to 
be built up by a set of stock-promoters is another 
thing, and this company passed into the hands of 
a receiver in 1906. 

From time to time the shareholders have re- 
ceived word of a contemplated reorganization, but 
so far as I am aware it has come to nothing. A 
stockholders’ list is a good thing to solicit sub- 
scriptions on. When an person 
has lost money in an enterprise, it 
possible to get an assessment out of him by ex- 
tending the hope that by paying a little more he 
may recover what he has already sunk. I do not 
know that such is the case with this concern, but 
it is a customary procedure with many bankrupt 
concerns, and it always results in sending good 
money after bad. 


inexperienced 
is usually 


THE BUICK OIL COMPANY 


Enclosed find circular of the Buick Oil Company. 
do you think of it as an investment? 
H. N. H., Camden, N. J 


What 


The stock of the Buick Oil Company was origi- 
nally sold by Burr Brothers, the notorious pro- 
moters of the Chicago-New York Electric Air 
Line and other dubious companies. After the 
arrest of the Burr Brothers on the charge of using 
the United States mails for purposes of fraud, 
Buick Oil was taken over by other promoters, who 
are offering it to the public, accompanied by every 
appeal to credulity known to professional stock- 
salesmen. 

The stock is in no sense an investment. The 
enterprise is speculative, and a purchase of its 
shares is a hazardous undertaking. 


THE MARCONI OF CANADA 


I hold some shares in the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company ofCanada. Can you tell me what they are worth 


at the present time? 
R. L. D., Medford, Wis. 


Recent quotations for the stock, par value $5, 
have been in the neighborhood of $1.50 to $1.75 a 
share. The stocks are wholly speculative. 


A “NEIGHBORHOOD CONCERN ” 


Will you kindly advise me in reference to the stock of 
the Grand Rapids Citizens’ Telephone Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, as an investment? 

F. McG., Canton, Ohio 

There are countless small or moderate-sized 
corporations which are successful undertakings, 
but whose operations are essentially local, and 
whose securities appeal to such a limited number 
of readers that I cannot undertake to express any 
opinion upon them. F. McG. will find my reasons 
set forth at length in the August number, page 
730, together with certain suggestions as to how 
one should proceed in order to obtain informa- 
tion about such companies and their securities 
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THE CHRISTMAS-TREE 
HEN Nature spread before her 
The canvas of the snows, 

She painted first a crocus, 

And next a crimson rose. 
Ere long her artist fancy 

Was pleased with waving corn, 
And scarlet poppies later 

Beneath her brush were born. 


The goldenrod and aster 
Upon her easel grew, 
And gorgeous tints of autumn 
With strokes of flame she drew. 
But blotting out the colors, 
She left the picture bare, 
And longed for something better 
To limn in beauty there 


She sketched with rapid touches 
A scene of winter white, 
A Christmas-tree with candles 
And toys and tinsel bright; 
And lo, beneath its branches, 
With eyes of wonder wide, 
A child with flaxen ringlets— 
Then she was satisfied! 
Minna Irving 


VICARIOUS 


S= days out of seven I'm slaving, 
“7 And sometimes the seventh day, too; 
I often rush off without shaving, 
Or leave before breakfast is through. 
It’s work, dig, and hustle and bustle, 
So hard that my very hair curls— 
What’s that about feeding my mind with good 
reading? 
I leave that to ma and the girls! 


My morning is put in with talking 
To people, with reading my mail, 
With dictating letters and balking 
The rivals who're hot on my trail. 
When lunch has been gulped in a jiffy, 
It’s back where the driving-wheel whirls— 
What's that finding some culture while 
grinding? 
T leave that to ma and the girls! 


about 


When Sunday has come I’m so weary 
I scarcely can get up at ten, 
And then I hang round, feeling bleary, 


And rest up for Monday again 


Sometimes for a spin in the auto 
I go, and the dust fairly swirls— 
What's that about giving some thought to right 
living ? 
Oh, I leave that to ma and the girls! 
William Wallace Whitelock 


HIT ’EM HARD! 


NLY a minute more to see, 
A goal to score and a game to win, 

A whistle shrill from a referee, 
A field that’s open fair and free 
And just in sight of victory, 

With dusk a closing in; 
A hurried line-up grim and gray, 

A whispered word to a giant guard: 
“ Another brace—we win the day; 
It’s simply got to come our way, 
And only a minute more to play! 

Now on your toes, boys; hit "em hard!” 


In Moro-land a lone command 
By foes surrounded stands at bay; 
For dusky death lurks close at hand 
In the jungle-grass of an alien land, 
And the red blood seeps in the sodden sand, 
And glory’s far away. 
But there in the glare of a topaz sky, 
With a flag afloat that’s starred and barred, 
A sudden mist bedims the eye, 
And lips grow tense and parched and dry, 
Till out of the ranks there comes a cry: 
“Up on your toes, boys; hit ’em hard!” 
Frank Hill Phillips 


THE BEST SUIT 


WORK at making money, 
That I may live and share 

My portion of life’s honey, 

My meed of sun and air; 
Law is my occupation, 

But best of all I do 
Is this—my avocation 

Of making love to Prue. 


When “ Contracts” make me weary, 
When “ Titles” make me doze, 
When “ Torts” seem dull and dreary 
And life is deadly prose, 
I bring it back to meter 

And verse that dances, too, 
By labors lighter, sweeter, 

In making love to Prue 





No legal luminary 
Is keener than this maid; 
Her methods shift and vary, 
Her game is shrewdly played. 
“ Non-suited” when beginning, 
My case looked very blue; 
But now I think I’m winning 
At making love to Prue! 
Berton Braley 


TO MY TYPEWRITER 


IRROR of thought and mouthpiece of the 
mind, 
What memories around thy platen wind, 
Of songs long sung, of friends long left behind! 
What dreams of songs to sing and friends to find! 


Lo, as I flung aside the sable cloak 

That veils thee from the gaze of common folk, 
Half-tremblingly thy spirit to invoke, 

I prayed a pardon for the dream I broke! 


What dreams along thy purple ribbon flow? 
I strive to catch and read them as they go, 
3ut ah, my fingers on the keys are slow; 
They pass so swiftly, and I never know! 


Set are the spaces now, the papers white; 

Wilt thou fot whisper unto me to-night 

Whatever dream my coming put to flight? 

Thy silence answers me; I may not write! 
Charles H. Mackintosh 


THE SECOND GENERATION 


LD man Flaherty struck it rich 
Handling a pick in a roadside ditch. 
A streak of yellow! No more is told; 
Of course, he’d found the magic gold. 


He founded his line, then passed away, 

And his hoard of gold, the papers say, 

Went all to his son, the lucky fellow! 

But with the gold went the streak of yellow. 
Oliver Upton Kidd 


A CHARADE 


M* first a lover bold will pinch, 

If once you let him have an inch. 
My second’s what a maid will say 
When sudden kisses come her way. 

My third is nice to have about 
Whene’er you take that maiden out. 

My last, if you can spell, you’ll see 

Is just exactly half of me. 

My whole, when all the story’s told, 
More precious is than all the gold 
That hath been mined since Adam woke 
To find creation’s master-stroke. 


13 


VERSE 


Lest you be dullard at charades, 
And miss the gift that masquerades 
Within these lines, I'll now reveal 
The mysteries that they conceal. 


Set plainly forth you here may see 

The answers all: Ell—oh—V—E, 

Which, put together as above, 

Spell nothing more nor less than “ love,” 

And as a whole make what I call 

The best of holes in which to fall 

At least, that’s how it’s worked its spe!l 

On me since that glad day I fell, 

And found myself without a chart 

Completely lost in Polly's heart! 
Blakeney Gray 


FROM THE DEPTHS 


ELISSA was a very studious maid, 
Most happy when she strayed 
In learning’s path—I found she set her heart 
On music, books, and art. 


On hats and dresses Eulalie was bent, 
On fashion e’er intent; 

And nothing seemed the sprightly lass to please 
But dances, whists, and teas. 


Ruth was a faddist who spent days and nights 
In talking “ woman’s rights,” 

And dress reform in her much joy begat— 
And other kinks like that. 


And all of them—oh, how my heart did beat !— 
Were maidens very sweet; 

And I made love—oh, how my heart did burn!— 
To each of them in turn. 


Quite unalike these lovely maidens were 
Who so my heart did stir; 
But wonderful the unanimity 
With which they jilted me! 
Nathan M. Levy 


SERAPHINA SINGS A SONG 


- sky is blue, or sky is gray, 
Still Seraphina sings a song; 
If I am glum, if I am gay, 

Still Seraphina sings a song. 


If trade is good, or trade is bad, 
Still Seraphina sings a song; 

If I am mild, if I am mad, 
Still Seraphina sings a song. 


The world may weep, the world may laugh, 
Still Seraphina sings a song; 
Her record’s* in my phonograph— 
So Seraphina sings a song 
Harold Susmen 
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COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENSE’ 


BY LEROY SCOTT 


AUTHOR OF “TO HIM THAT HATH,” ETC, 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


R. WEST, who has superintended the erection of a new water-works system for the city of 
Westville, is accused of accepting a bribe in connection with the installation of a filtering- 
plant. The doctor is a scientist of high repute, a student and something of a recluse; and 

the management of his defense falls mainly upon his daughter Katherine, a Vassar graduate, who 
has studied law, and who has been engaged in legal work for the Municipal League, a New York 
civic association. 

Dr. West's chief accuser is Dr. Sherman, a young clergyman who is the leading preacher in 
Westville; and so strong is the general sentiment against him that he has difficulty in finding a 
lawyer willing to appear for him in court. Katherine appeals to Harrison Blake, the leader of the 
local bar, who was her suitor in her college days; but he also declines the case. In desperation, she 
determines that she herself will act as counsel for the defense. 

In that capacity she investigates every possible source of information, but can find no evidence 
to rebut Dr. Sherman’s charge that her father took money from an agent of the Acme Filter Company. 
Finally, on the day before the trial, she goes to ask advice from Harrison Blake, telling him that she 
believes the accusation to be part of a plot to discredit the city water-works and the whole movement 
for municipal ownership. Blake is so much disturbed by what she says that she becomes convinced 
that such a conspiracy is afoot, and that he is concerned in it. She explains her discovery to 
Arnold Bruce, editor of the Westville Express, who agrees that she is probably right; but she has 
no proof of her theory, and cannot use it at her father’s trial, which ends in his conviction. 

Dr. West is imprisoned, but Katherine does not abandon her effort to prove him innocent. 
She takes counsel with Bruce, and with his uncle, Hosie Hollingsworth, an old lawyer. Bruce 
urges her to turn the case over to some man, but she declines the suggestion, as she still hopes 
to discover valuable evidence by watching Blake. 

Meanwhile, the local political campaign opens. Charlie Peck, a veteran “boss” with a shady 
record, surprises the city by ordering his party to nominate Arnold Bruce for mayor, upon a pro- 
gressive platform. The other candidate is Harrison Blake, who represents the “better element” 
in politics, and who is generally looked upon as the probable winner, though Bruce makes a 


strong fight. 


XV true, then naturally he would meet this con- 

federate in secret. 
ITHOUT cessation, Katherine She began to think upon all possible 
kept eyes and mind on Blake. . means and places of holding secret confer- 
She searched out and pondered’ ences. Such a meeting might be held there 
over the thousand possible details and in Westville, in the dead of night. It might 
ramifications that his conspiracy might be held in any large city in which individ- 
have. No human plan was a perfect plan. uals could lose themselves—Indianapolis, 
By patiently watching and studying every Louisville, Cincinnati, Chicago. It might 
point, there was a chance that she might be held at any appointed spot within the 
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discover one detail, one slip, one oversight, 
that would give her the key to the case. 
One of the thousand possibilities was that 
Blake had an active partner in his scheme. 
Since no such partner was visible in the 
open, it was likely that his associate was 
a man with whom he wished to have seem- 
ingly no relations. Were this conjecture 


radius of an automobile journey. 

Katherine analyzed every possible place 
in this last category. She began to watch, 
as she watched other possibilities; the com- 
ings and goings of the Blake automobile. 
It occurred to her that, if anything were in 
this conjecture, the meeting would be held 
at night; and then, a little later, it occurred 


* Copyright. 1911. by Leroy Scott. This story began in the August number of MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE 
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to her to make a certain regular series of 
observations. 

The Blake Barage and the West stable 
stood side by side and opened into the same 
alley. Every evening, while Blake’s car 
was being cleaned—if it had been in use 
during the day—Katherine went out to say 
good night to her saddle horse; and as she 
was on friendly terms with Blake’s man, 
she contrived, while exchanging a word 
with him, to read the mileage record of the 
speedometer. This observation she carried 
on with no higher hope of anything result- 
ing from it than from any of a score of 
other measures. It was merely one detail 
of her all-embracing vigilance. 

Every night she sat on watch—the earlier 
half of evening usually in the rustic sum- 
mer-house in the back yard, the latter part 
at her bedroom window. One night, after 
most of Westville was in bed, her long, 
patient vigilance was rewarded by seeing 
the Blake automobile slip out with a single 
vague figure at the wheel, and turn into 
the back streets of the town. 

Hours passed, and still she sat wide-eyed 
at her window. It was not till raucous old 
muezzins of roosters raised from the watch- 
towers of their various coops their concate- 
nated prophecy of the dawn that she saw 
the machine return with its single passenger. 

The next morning, as soon as she saw 
Blake’s man stirring about his work, she 
slipped out to her stable. Watching her 
chance, she got a glimpse of Blake’s speed- 
ometer. Then she quickly slipped back to 
her room and sat there in excited thought. 

The evening before the mileage had read 
1437; this morning the reading was 1459. 
Blake, in his furtive midnight journey, 
had traveled twenty-two miles. If he had 
slipped forth to meet a secret ally, then 
evidently their place of meeting was half 
of twenty-two miles distant. Where was 
this rendezvous ? 

Almost instantly she thought of the Syca- 
mores. That fitted the requirements ex- 
actly. It was eleven miles distant—Blake 
had a cabin there—the place was deserted 
at this season of the year. Nothing could 
be safer than for two men, coming in dif- 
ferent vehicles, from different points, per- 
haps, to meet at that retired spot at such 
an eyeless hour. 

Perhaps there was no confederate. Per- 
haps Blake’s night trip was not to a secret 
conference. Perhaps the Sycamores was 
not the rendezvous. But there was a chance 
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that all three of these conjectures were cor- 
rect. And if so, there was a chance—aye, 
more, a probability—that there would be 
further midnight trysts. 

Bruce had fallen into the habit of drop- 
ping in occasionally for a few minutes at 
the end of an evening’s speech-making to 
tell Katherine how matters seemed to be 
progressing. When he called that night, 
toward ten, he was surprised to be directed 
around to the summer-house. His surprise 
was all the more because the three months’ 
drought had that afternoon been broken, 
and the rain was driving down in gusts, 
while a far rumbling of thunder threatened 
a nearer and a fiercer cannonading. 

Crouching beneath his umbrella, he made 
his way through the blackness to the sum- 
mer-house, in which he saw sitting a dim, 
solitary figure. 

“In mercy’s name, what are you doing 
out here?” he demanded as he entered. 

“Watching the rain. I love to be out in 
a storm.” 

Nevertheless, every clap of thunder sent 
a shiver through her. 

“You must go into the house!” he com- 


manded. “You'll get wet. You must be 
soaked already!” 
“Oh, no. I have a rain-coat on,” she 


answered calmly. “I’m going to stay and 
watch the storm a little longer.” 

He expostulated, spoke of colds and 
pneumonia; but she kept her seat, and 
sweetly suggested that he might avoid his 
vividly pictured dangers of premature death 
by following his own advice. 

He jerked a rustic chair up beside her, 
growled a bit in faint imitation of the thun- 
der, then ran off into the wonted subject 
of the campaign. 

As the situation now stood, he seemed to 
have a chance of winning, so successful had 
been his fight to turn back public opinion. 
If only he had, and could use, the evidence 
that Katherine was seeking, an overwhelm- 
ing victory would be his beyond a doubt. 
He plainly was chafing at her delays, and 
as plainly made it evident that he was 
skeptical of her gaining proof; but she did 
not let herself be ruffled. She evaded all 
his questions, and when she spoke, she 
spoke calmly and with good nature 

Presently, sounding dimly through a lull 
in the rising tumult of the night, they heard 
the court-house clock strike eleven. Soon 
after, Katherine’s ear, alert for a certain 
sound, caught a muffled throbbing that was 
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not distinguishable to Bruce from the other 
noises of the storm. 

She sprang up. 

“You must go now—good night!” 
said breathlessly, and darted out of the sum- 
mer-house. 

“Wait! Where are you 
cried, and tried to seize her, but she was 
gone. 


He 


she 
going?” he 


stumbled after her vague figure, 
which was running swiftly through the 
grape-arbor toward the stable. The black- 
ness, his unfamiliarity with the way, made 
him half a minute behind Katherine in en- 
tering the barn. 

“Miss West!” he called. “ Miss West!” 

There was no answer and no sound within 
the stable. Just then a flash of lightning 
showed him that the rear door was open. 
As he felt his way through this, he heard 
Katherine say, “Whoa, Nelly! Whoa, 
Nelly!” and saw her spring into the saddle. 

He sprang forward and caught the bridle- 
rein. 

“What are you going to do?” he cried. 

“Going out for a little gallop,” she an- 
swered with an excited laugh. 

“What?” A light broke in upon him. 
“You've been sitting there all evening in 
your riding-habit! Your horse has been 
standing saddled and bridled in the stall! 
Tell me—where are you going?” 

“For a little ride, I said. Now let loose 
my rein.” 

“Why—why—” he gasped in amaze- 
ment. Then he cried out fiercely: “ You 
shall not go! It’s madness to go out in a 
storm like this!” 

“Mr. Bruce, let go that rein this in- 
stant!” she said peremptorily. 

“T shall do nothing of the sort! I shall 

not permit you to make an insane fool of 
yourself!” 
’ She bent downward. Though in the 
darkness he could not see her face, the 
tensity of her tone told him that her eyes 
were flashing. 

“Mr. Bruce,” she said with slow em- 
phasis, “if you do not loosen that rein this 
second, I give you my word I shall never 
see you, never speak to you again.” 

“ All right, but I shall not let you make 
a fool of yourself,” he cried with fierce 
dominance. “ You've got to yield to sense, 
even though I use force on you!” 

She did not answer. Swiftly she reversed 





her riding-crop, and with all her strength 
brought its heavy end down upon his wrist. 
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“Nelly!” she ordered sharply, and ia 
the same instant struck the horse. The 
animal lunged free from Bruce’s benumbed 
grasp, and sprang forward into a gallop. 

“Good night!” she called back to him. 

He shouted a reply; his voice came to 
her faintly, wrathful and defiant, but his 
words were whirled away upon the storm. 

XVI 

SHE quieted Nelly into a canter, made 
her way through the silent back streets, and 
at length emerged from the city and de- 
scended to the River Road This was 
slightly shorter than Grayson’s Pike, which 
led over the high back country to the Syca- 
mores. She knew what Nelly could do, and 
she settled the mare down into the fastest 
pace she could hold for the eleven miles 
before her. 

Katherine was aquiver with suspense, one 
moment with hopeful expectation, the next 
with fear that her deductions were all awry. 
Perhaps Blake had not gone out to meet a 
confederate. And if he had, perhaps the 
Sycamores was not the rendezvous. But if 
her deductions were correct, who was this 
secret ally? 

Would she be able to approach them near 
enough to discover his identity? And would 
she be able to learn the exact outlines of the 
plot that was afoot? If so, what would it 
all prove to be? 

Such questions and doubts galloped madly 
through her mind. The storm grew mo- 
mently in fierceness. The fury of three 
rainless months was spending itself upon the 
earth in one violent outburst. The wind 
cracked her skirt like a whip-lash, and 
whined and snarled and roared among the 
trees. The rain drove at her in maddened 
sheets, found every opening in her rain-coat, 
and soon she was as wet as if dropped in 
the river yonder. 

The night was as black as the interior 
of a camera, save when—as by the opening 
of a snapshot shutter—an instantaneous 
view of the valley was fixed on Katherine’s 
startled brain by the lightning ripping in 
fiery fissures down the sky. Then she saw 
the willows bending and whipping in the 
wind, saw the gnarled old sycamores wres- 
tling with knotted muscles, saw the broad 
river writhing and tossing its swollen and 
yellow waters. Then, blackness again—— 
and, like the closing click of this mighty 
camera, there followed a _ world-shaking 
crash of thunder. 
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Katherine would have been terrified but 
for the stimulant within. She crouched low 
upon her horse, held a close rein, petted 
Nelly, talked to her, and kept her going 
at her best—onward—onward—onward— 
through the covered wooden bridge that 
spanned Buck Creek, through the little old 
village of Sleepy Eye—up Red Man’s Ridge 
—and at last, battered, buffeted, half- 
drowned, she and Nelly drew up at the 
familiar stone gateway of the Sycamores. 

She dismounted, led Nelly in, and tied 
her among the beeches away from the drive. 
Then cautiously, palpitantly, she groped her 
way in the direction of the Blake cabin, 
avoiding the open lest the lightning should 
betray her presence. 

At length she came to the edge of a 
cleared space in which she knew the cabin 
stood; but she could see nothing. The cabin 
was just a cube of blackness embedded in 
this great blackness which was the night. 
She peered intently for a lighted window; 
she listened for the lesser thunder of a wait- 
ing automobile. But she could see nothing 
but the dark, hear nothing but the dash of 
the rain, the rumble of the thunder, the 
lashing and shrieking of the wind. 

Her heart sank. No one was here. Her 
guesses all were wrong. 

But she crept toward the house, following 
the drive. Suddenly, she almost came into 
collision with a big, low object. She reached 
forth a hand. It fell upon the tire of an 
automobile. 

She peered forward, and seemed to see 
another low shape. She went toward it and 
felt. It was a second car. 

She dashed back among the trees. Thus 
sheltered from the revealing glare of the 
lightning, almost choking with excitement, 
she began to circle the house for signs which 
would locate in what room were the men 
within. She paused before each side and 
peered closely at it, but each side, in turn, 
presented only blackness, till she came to 
the lee of the house. 

This, too, was dark for the first moment. 
Then in a lower window, which she knew 
to be the window of Blake’s den, two dull 
red points of light appeared—glowed—sub- 
sided—glowed again—then vanished. 

A minute later, one reappeared, then the 
other; and after the slow rise and fall and 
rise of the glow, both once more went out. 
She stood rigid, wondering at the phenom- 
enon. Then suddenly she realized that 
within were two lighted cigars. 
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Bending low, she scurried across the open 
space and crouched beside the window. 
Luckily it had been opened to let some fresh 
air into the long-closed room. Luckily, too, 
this was the lee of the house, and the beat 
of the storm sounded less loudly here, so that 
their voices floated dimly out to her. This 
lee was also a minor blessing, for Kather- 
ine’s poor, wet, shivering body now had its 
first protection from the storm. 

Tense, hardly breathing, with all five 
senses converged into hearing, she stood 
flattened against the wall and strained to 
catch their every word. 

One voice was plainly Blake’s. The other 
had a faintly familiar quality, though she 
could not place it. This second man had 
evidently come late, for their conversation 
was of a preliminary, beating-around-the- 
bush character—about the fierceness of the 
storm, and the additional security it lent 
their meeting. 

Katherine searched her memory for the 
owner of this second voice. She had thought 
at first of Dr. Sherman, but this voice had 
not a tone in common with the young clergy- 
man’s clear, well-modulated barytone. This 
was a peculiar, bland, good-natured drawl. 
She had not heard it often, but she had un- 
mistakably heard it. 

As she ransacked her memory it grew 
increasingly familiar, yet still eluded her. 
Then, all of a sudden, she knew it, and she 
stood amazed. 

The second voice was the voice of Blind 
Charlie Peck. 

Katherine was well acquainted with the 
secret bipartizan arrangement common in 
so many American cities, by which the 
righteous voter is deluded into believing that 
there are two parties contending for the 
privilege of giving him their best service, 
whereas in reality the two are one, secretly 
allied, because as a political trust they can 
most economically and profitably despoil 
the people. Her first thought was that these 
ancient enemies, who for ten years had be- 
labored one another with such a realistic 
show of bitterness upon the political stage 
of Westville, had all along been friends and 
partners behind the scenes. But of this idea 
she was presently disillusioned. 

“Well, Mr. Blake, let’s get down to busi- 
ness,” Blind Charlie’s voice floated out to 
her. “You've had a day to think over my 
proposition. Now what have you got to say 
to it?” 

There was a brief silence. When Blake 
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did speak, Katherine could discern in his 
repressed tone a keen aversion for his com- 
panion, 

“My position is the same as last night. 
What you say is all guesswork. There is 
nothing in it.” 

Blind Charlie’s voice was soft—purringly 
soft. 

“Then why didn’t you ask me to go to 
thunder, and stay at home yourself, instead 
of coming out here?” 

There was again a short silence. 

“Come now,” the soft voice persuaded, 
“let’s ner go over what we did last night. 
I know I'm right.” 

“T tell you you’re only guessing,” Blake 
doggedly returned. “You haven't a scrap 
of proof.” 

“TI don’t need proof, when I’m certain 
about a thing,” gently returned the voice 
of Blind Charlie. “I’ve been in politics for 
forty-eight years—ever since I was nine- 
teen, when I cast my first vote. I’ve got 
sharpened up considerable in that time, and 
while I haven’t been in on much in the last 
ten years, I can still smell a fat deal clean 
across the State. For the last three months 
I’ve been smelling, and smelling it keener 
every day, that you’ve got a rich game 
going.” 

“And so”—rather sarcastically—“ you 
set Bruce on, to try to run the game down!” 

“Well, I would use a little different fig- 
ure of speech,” returned Blind Charlie 
smoothly. “When I’ve got a coon up a 
hollow tree, I build a fire in the hollow to 
bring him down. Bruce is my fire.” 

“And you think your coon is coming 
down?” 

“T rather think he is. 

“Well, I tell you he’s not! 
no coon up the tree!” 

“T see I’ve got to state the thing to you 
again,” said Blind Charlie patiently, and 
so softly that Katherine had to strain her 
utmost to get his words. “When I came 
to feel sure that you had a big deal on about 
the water-works, I saw that the only way 
to force you to let me in was to put you in 
a fix where you would either have to split 
up or be in danger of losing the whole thing. 
So I nominated Bruce. He’s one of the 
easiest I ever took in; but, I tell you, he is 
certainly one devil of a fighter! That’s 
what I nominated him for. You know as 
well as I do the way he’s swinging the voters 
round. It beats anything I’ve ever seen. 


Don’t you?” 
For there’s 


If he keeps this up till election, and if I 


pull off a couple of good tricks I’ve got all 
ready, he'll be a winner, sure! And now” 
—Blind Charlie’s purring voice thrust out 
its claws—“ either I put Bruce in and smash 
your deal till it’s not worth a darn, or else 
you come across!” 

“There’s nothing in it, I tell you!” de- 
clared Blake. 

“There’s no use keeping up that pre- 
tense,” continued Blind Charlie. “ You’ve 
had a day to think over my proposition. 
You know perfectly well what your choice is 
—a sure thing if you divide with me, the 
risk of nothing if you refuse. So let’s waste 
no more time. Come, which is it?” 

There was a long silence. 

“T understand,” commented Blind Char- 
lie, with a soft sympathy that Katherine 
knew was meant to bite like acid. “It’s 
hard for a respectable man like you to 
mix up with Charlie Peck. But political 
business makes strange bedfellows, and un- 
less you’re willing to sleep with almost any- 
body, you’d better keep out of this kind of 
thing altogether. After all,” he added, “I 
guess it’s better to share a good bed than 
to have no bed at all.” 

“What do you want?” 
huskily. 

“Only my share of the bed,” blandly re- 
turned Blind Charlie. 

“What's that, in plain words?” 

“Not much. Only half of what you’re 
going to make.” 

Blake exploded. 

“Confound you, Peck, you’re nothing but 
an infernal blackmailer! ” 

“All right, I agree to that,” said Blind 
Charlie. Then he added, in his soft voice: 
“But if I’m a blackmailer in this affair, 
then please, Mr. Blake, what do you call 
yourself?” 

“You—you—” To the crouching figure 
outside the window Blake seemed to be 
half choking. But suddenly he exploded 
again. “I'll not do it, Peck! Ill not do 
it—never while God’s earth stands!” 

“T guess you will, Blake!” Blind Char- 
lie’s voice was no longer soft; it had a slow, 
grating, crunching sound. “Darn you, 
you’ve been acting toward me with your 
holier-than-thou reformer’s attitude for ten 
years. D’you think I’m,a man to swallow 
that quietly? D’you think I haven’t had 
it in for you all those ten years? Why, there 
hasn’t been a minute that I haven’t been 
looking for my chance. And at last I’ve got 
it! I've not only got a line on this water- 
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works business, but I’ve found out all about 
your pretty little deal with Adamson when 
you were Lieutenant-Governor! ” 

“ Adamson!” ejaculated Blake. 

“Yes, Adamson!” went on the harsh 
voice of Blind Charlie. “That hits you 
where you live, eh? You didn’t know I 
had it, did you? Well, I didn’t till to-day 
—but I’ve got it now, all right! There, 
my cards are all on the table. Look ’em 
over. I don’t want Bruce elected any more 
than you do; but either you do what I say 
or I turn over to Bruce all I know about 
the Adamson affair and all I know about 
this water-works deal! Now I give you 
just one minute to decide!” 

Katherine breathlessly awaited the an- 
swer. A space passed. She heard Blind 
Charlie stand up. 

“Time’s up! Good night 
der with you!” 

“Wait! Wait!” Blake cried. 

“Then you accept?” 

Blake’s voice shook. 

“ Before I answer, what do you want?’ 

“T’ve already told you. Half of what 
you get.” 

“ But I’m to get very little.” 

“Very little!” Blind Charlie’s voice 
was ironical; it had dropped its tone of 
crushing menace. “Very little! Now I 
figure that you'll get the water-works for a 
third, or less, of their value. That'll give 
you something like half a million at the 
start-off, not to speak of the regular profits 
later on. Now, as for me,” he concluded 
dryly, “I wouldn’t call that such a very 
little sum that I’d kick it out of my way 
if I saw it lying in the road.” 

“ But no such sum is lying there.” 

“No? Then what do you get?” 

Blake did not answer. 

“Come, speak out!” 

Blake’s voice came with an effort. 

“T’m not doing this for myself.” 

“Then who for?” 

Blake hesitated, then again spoke with an 
effort. 

“It’s for the National Electric and Water 
Company.” 

Blind Charlie swore in his surprise. 

“But I reckon you’re not doing it for 
them for nothing2” 

“No.” 

“Well, what for? 

Blake again remained silent. 

“Come, what for?” impatiently demand- 
ed Charlie. 
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“For a seat in the Senate.” 
“That’s no good tome. What else?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars.” 

“The devil! Is that all?” ejaculated 
Blind Charlie. 

“ Everything.” 

Blind Charlie swore to himself for a 
moment. Then he fell into a deep silence. 

“Well, what’s the matter?” Blake pres- 
ently inquired. 

“TI was just wondering,” replied Blind 
Charlie slowly, “if it wouldn’t be better, 
after all, to call this whole business off 
between you and me.” 

“Call it off?” 

“Yes. I never imagined you were play- 
ing for such a little pile as fifty thousand. 
Since there’s only fifty thousand in it”— 
his voice suddenly rang out with vindictive 
triumph—‘“I was wondering if it wouldn’t 
pay me better to use what I know to help 
elect Bruce.” 

“Elect Bruce?” cried Blake in con- 
sternation. 

“Exactly. Show you up, and elect 
Bruce,” said Blind Charlie coolly. “To 
elect my mayor—there’s more than fifty 
thousand for me in that.” 

There was a dismayed silence on Blake’s 
part; but after a moment he recovered him- 
self, and this time it was his voice that had 
the note of ascendency. 

“You are forgetting one point, Mr. 
Peck,” said he. 

“Yes?” 

“Bruce’s election will not mean a cent 
of graft to you. You will get no offices. 
Moreover, the control of your party ma- 
chinery will be sure to pass from you to 
him.” 

“You’re right,” said the old man prompt- 
ly. “See how quick I am to acknowledge 
the corn. However, after all,” he added 
philosophically, “what you’re getting is 
really enough for two. You take the Sena- 
torship, and I'll take the fifty thousand. 
What do you say to that?” 

“What about Bruce—if I accept?” 

“Bruce? Bruce is just a fire to smoke 
the coon out. When the coon comes down, 
I put out the fire.” 

“You mean—” 

“T mean that I'll see that Bruce isn’t 
elected.” 

“You'll make sure about that?” 

“Oh, you just leave Bruce to me!” said 
Blind Charlie with grim confidence. “ And 
now, do you accept?” 
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He still shrank from 
Outside, Kath- 
hung upon his 


Blake was silent. 
this undesirable alliance. 
erine again breathlessly 
answer. 

“What do you say?” 
man sharply. “Do you accept? 
smash you?” 

“TI accept—of course.” 

“And we'll see this thing through to- 
gether?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then here you are. Let’s shake on it.” 

They talked on, dwelling on details of 
their partnership, Katherine missing never 
a word. 

At length, their agreement completed, they 
left the room. Katherine slipped from the 
window across into the trees, and made such 
haste as she could through the night and the 
storm to where she had left her horse. She 
heard one car go slowly out the entrance of 
the grove, its lamps dark, that its visit might 
not be betrayed. She heard it turn cautious- 
ly into the back-country road. 

After a little while she saw a glare shoot 
out before the car—its lamps had been light- 
ed—and she watched it skim rapidly away. 
Soon the second car crept out, took the high 
back-country pike, and repeated the same 
tactics. 

Then Katherine untied Nelly, mounted, 
and started slowly homeward along the 


River Road. 


demanded the old 
Or do I 


XVII 

BoweEp low to shield herself against the 
ever fiercer buffets of the storm, Katherine 
gave Nelly free rein to pick her own way 
at her own pace through the blackness. 

Upon Nelly’s rider the rain volleyed piti- 
lessly, the wind sought furiously to wrest 
her from the saddle, the lightning cracked 
open the heavens into ever more fiery 
chasms, and the thunder rattled and rolled 
and reverberated as if a thousand battles 
were waging in the valley. It was as if the 
earth’s dissolution were at hand—as if the 
long-gathered wrath of Judgment Day were 
rending the earth asunder and hurling the 
fragments afar into the black abysm of 
eternity. 

But Katherine, though gasping and shiv- 
ering, gave minor heed to this elemental 
rage. Whatever terror such a storm might 


have inspired at another time, her brain had 
now small room for any feeling of alarm. 
She was exultantly filled with the magni- 
tude of her discovery. 
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deal! The National Electric and Water 
Company! Bruce not a bona-fide candidate 
at all, but only a pistol at Blake’s head to 
make him stand and deliver! Blake and 
Blind Charlie—those two whole-hearted 
haters, who belabored each other so valiant- 
ly before the public—in a secret pact to rob 
that same dear public! 

At the highest moments of her exultation 
it seemed that victory was already hers; 
that all that remained was to proclaim to 
Westville, on the morrow, what she knew. 
But beneath all her exultation was a dim 
realization that the victory itself was yet to 
be won. What she had gained was that she 
knew more clearly who her enemies were, 
and what were their purposes. 

Her mind raced about her discovery, seek- 
ing how to use it as the basis of her own 
campaign. But the moment of an extensive 
and astounding discovery is not the time for 
the evolving of well-calculated plans. The 
energies of her mind were spent on extrava- 
gant dreams or the leaping play of her 
jubilation. 

One decision, however, she did reach. 
That was concerning Bruce. Her first im- 
pulse was to go to him and tell him all, in 
triumphant refutation of his ideas about 
women in general, and her futility in par- 
ticular. But as she realized that she was 
not at the end of her fight, but only at a 
better-informed beginning, she saw that the 
day of her triumph over him, if ever it was 
to come, had at least not yet arrived. 

As for admitting him into her full confi- 
dence, her woman’s pride was still too strong 
for that. It held her to her determination 
to tell him nothing. She was going to see 
this thing through without him. 

Moreover, she had another reason for 
silence. She feared that, if she told him all, 
his impetuous nature might prompt him to 
make a premature disclosure of the informa- 
tion; and that would be disastrous to her 
future plans. But since he was vitally con- 
cerned in Blake’s and Peck’s agreement, it 
was at least his due that he should be 
warned; and so she decided to tell him, 
without giving her source of information, 
that Blind Charlie proposed to sell him out. 

Nelly’s pace had slowed into a walk, and 
even then, at times, the gale almost swept 
the poor horse staggering from the road. 
The rain drove down in ever denser sheets. 
The occasional flashes of lightning served 
only to emphasize the blackness. So dense 
was it, it seemed a solid. The world could 
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not appear blacker to a toad in the heart 
of a stone. 

The instants of crackling fire showed 
Katherine the river, below her in the valley, 
leaping, surging, almost out of its banks— 
the trees, writhing and wrestling, here and 
there one jaggedly discrowned. And once, 
as she was crossing a little wooden bridge 
that spanned a creek, she saw that it was 
almost afloat. For an instant of terror she 
wished she had followed the higher back- 
country road taken by the two automobiles. 

She had reached the foot of Red Man’s 
Ridge, and was winding along the river’s 
verge, when she thought she heard her name 
sound faintly through the storm. She 
stopped Nelly and sat in sudden stiffness, 
straining her ears. 

Again the voice sounded, this time nearer, 
and there was no mistaking her name. 

“Miss West! Katherine!” 

She sat rigid, almost choking. The next 
minute a shapeless figure almost collided 
with Nelly. It eagerly caught the bridle- 
rein and called out huskily: 

“Ts that you, Miss West?” 

She let out a startled cry. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” 

“It’s you! Thank God, I’ve found you!” 
cried the voice. ; 

“Arnold Bruce!” she ejaculated. 

. He loosened the rein, moved to her side, 
and put his hand upon the back of her 
saddle. 

“Thank God, I’ve found you!” he re- 
peated, with a strange quaver to his voice. 

“Arnold Bruce. What are you doing 
here?” 

“Didn't you hear me shout after you, 
when you started, that I was coming, too?” 

“I heard your voice, but not what you 
said.” 

“Do you think I would let you go out 
alone on a night like this?” he demanded. 
“Tt’s no night for a man to be out, much 
less a woman!” 

“You mean—you followed me? 

“What else did you think I'd do?” 

“And on foot?” 

“If I had stopped to get a horse I'd have 
lost your direction. So I ran after you.” 

They were moving on now, his hand upon 
the back of her saddle to link them together 
in the darkness. He had to lean close to her, 
that their voices might be heard above the 
storm. 

“And you have run after me all this 
way?” 
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“Ran and walked; but I couldn’t make 
much headway in the storm. I’ve been 
calling out to you every few steps. I didn’t 
know what might have happened to you. 
All kinds of pictures were in my mind. 
You might have been thrown, and be lying 
hurt. In the darkness, your horse might 
have wandered off the road and slipped with 
you into the river. It was—it was—” She 
felt the strong forearm that lay against her 
back quiver violently. “Oh, why-did you 
do it?” he burst out. 

A strange, warm tingling crept through 
her. 


“T—I—” Something seemed to choke 
her. 

“Oh, why did you do it?” Bruce re- 
peated. 


Contrary to her determination of but a 
little while ago, an impulse surged up in 
her to tell him all she had just learned, to 
tell him all her plans. She hung for a mo- 
ment in indecision. Then her old attitude, 
her old determination, resumed its sway. 

“I had a suspicion that I might learn 
something about father’s case,” she said. 

“It was selfishness!” he cried in fierce 
teproof, yet with the same unnerved quaver 
in his voice. “You should have known 
you could find nothing on such a night as 
this!” 

She felt half an impulse to retort sharply 
with the truth; but the thought of his stum- 
bling all that way in the blackness subdued 
her rising impulse to triumph over him. 
So she made no reply at all. 

“You should never have come! If, when 
you started, you had stopped long enough 
for me to speak to you, I could have told 
you that you wouldn’t find out anything. 
You didn’t, did you?” 

She still kept silent. 

“TI knew you did not!” he cried in ex- 
asperated triumph. “Admit the truth—you 
know you did not!” 

“T did not learn everything I had hoped.” 

“Don’t be afraid to acknowledge the 
truth!” 

“You remember what I said when you 
were first offered the nomination by Mr. 
Peck—that you should beware of him?” 

“Yes. You were wrong. But let’s not 
talk about that now!” 

“T am certain that I was right. I have 
the best of reasons for believing that Mr. 
Peck intends to sell you out.” 

“What reasons?” 

She hesitated a moment. 
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“T cannot give them to you—now. But 
I tell you I am certain he is planning 
treachery.” 

“Your talk is wild—as wild as your ride 
out here to-night.” 

“ But I tell you—” 

“Let’s talk no more about it now,” he 
interrupted, brushing the matter aside. “It 
—it doesn’t interest me now.”’ There was a 
blinding glare of lightning, then an awful 
clap of thunder that rattled in wild echoes 


down the valley. “Oh, why did you 
come?” he cried, pressing closer. “Why 
did you come? It’s enough to kill a 


woman!” 

“ Hardly,” said she. 

“But you’re ‘wet through,” he protested. 

“And so are you.” 

“Have my coat.” 
off. 

“No. One more wet garment won't make 
me any drier.” 

“Then put it over your head, to keep off 
this awful beat of the storm. I'll lead your 
horse.” 

“No, thank you; I'm all right,” she said 
firmly, putting out a hand and checking his 
motion to uncoat himself. “You've been 
walking; I’ve been riding. You need it 
more than I do.” And then she added: 
“Did I hurt you much?” 

“Hurt me?” 

“When I struck you with my crop.” 

“That? I’d forgotten that.” 

“T’m very sorry, if I hurt you.” 

“Tt’s nothing. I wish you’d take my 
coat. Bend lower down.” And moving 
forward, he so placed himself that his 
broad, strong body partially shielded her 
against the gale. 

This new concern for her, of which he 
had never before evinced the faintest symp- 
tom, begot in her a strange, tingling, but 
blurred emotion. They moved on side by 
side, now without speech, gasping for the 
very breath that the gale sought to tear 
away from their lips. 

The storm was momently gaining power 
and fury. Afterward, the ancient weather- 
men of Calloway County used to say that 
in their time they had never seen its like. 
The lightning split the sky into even more 
fearsome fiery chasms, and in the moments 
of wild illumination they could see the road 
gullied by scores of impromptu rivulets, 
could glimpse the broad river billowing and 
raging, the cattle huddling terrified in the 
pastures, the woods swaying and writhing 
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in deathlike grapple. The wind hurled by 
them in a thousand moods and tones, all 
angry; a fine, high shrieking on its topmost 
note—a hoarse snarl—a lull, as if the 
straining monster were pausing to catch its 
breath—then a roaring, sweeping onrush as 
if bent on irresistible destruction. And like 
an accompaniment to all this glare, this 
rage, was the deafening rumble of the 
thunder. 

At such a time wild beasts, with hostility 
born in their blood, draw close together. It 
was a storm to resolve, as it were, all com- 
plex shades of feeling into their elementary 
colors—when fear and hate and love stand 
starkly forth, unqualified, unblended. 

Without being aware that she was ob- 
serving it, Katherine sensed that Bruce’s 
agitation was mounting with the storm. 
And as she felt his quivering presence be- 
side her in the furious darkness, her own 
emotion surged up with a wild and start- 
ling strength. 

A tree-top snapped off just before them 
with its toy thunder. 

“Will this never stop?” gasped Bruce 
huskily. “I wish I had you safe home!” 

The tremulous tensity in his voice set her 
heart to leaping with an unrestraint yet 
wilder ; but she did not answer. ’ 

Suddenly Nelly stumbled in a gully, and 
Katherine pitched forward from the saddle. 
She would have fallen had not a pair of 
strong arms closed about her in mid air. 

“Katherine! Katherine!” Bruce cried, 
distracted. Nelly righted herself, and 
Katherine regained her seat, but Bruce still 
kept his arm about her. “Tell me, are you 
hurt?” he demanded. 

She felt the arms around her trembling 
with intensity. 

“No,” she said with a strange choking. 

“Oh, Katherine, Katherine!” he burst 
out. “If you only knew how I love you!” 

What she felt could not crystallize itself 
into words. 

“Do you love me?” he asked huskily. 

Just then there was a flash of lightning. 
It showed her his upturned face, appeal- 
ing, tender, passion-wrought. A wild, ex- 
ultant thrill swept through her. Without 
thinking, without speaking, her arm reached 
out, of its own volition as it were, and 
closed about his neck. She bent down and 
kissed him. 

“ Katherine! 
“ Katherine! ” 
vulsively to him. 
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he breathed _hoarsely. 
And he crushed her con- 
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She lay thrilled in his arms. 

After a minute they moved on, his arm 
about her waist, her arm about his neck. 
Rain, wind, thunder were forgotten. For- 
gotten were their theories of life. For that 
hour the man and the woman in them were 
supremely happy. 

XVIII 

THE next morning Katherine lay abed 
in that delicious lassitude which is the com- 
pound of complete exhaustion and of a 
happiness that tingles through every fur- 
thermost nerve. 

As she lay there, she thought dazedly of 
the miracle that had come to pass. She had 
not even guessed that she was in love with 
Arnold Bruce. In fact, she had been re- 
sisting her growing admiration for him, 
and the day before she could hardly have 
told whether her liking was greater than her 
hostility. Then, suddenly, out there in the 
storm, all complex counter-feelings had 
been swept aside, and she had been revealed 
to herself. 

She was tremulously, tumultuously hap- 
py. She had had likings for men before, 
but she had never guessed that love was 
such a mighty, exultant thing as this. 

‘Then, as she lay there, the thoughts that 
had never come to her in the storm out there 
on the River Road slipped into her mind. 
Into her exultant, fearful, dizzy happiness 
there crept a fear of the future. She clung 
with all her soul to the ideas of the life she 
wished to live; she knew that Bruce, in all 
sincerity, was militantly opposed to those 
ideas. 

Difference in religious belief had brought 
bitterness and even tragedy into the lives of 
many a pair of lovers. In their case, the 
divergent opinions were no less firmly held 
on either side. She realized that the day 
would come when their ideas must clash, 
when they two must fight it out. Quiver- 
ing with love though she was, she could not 
but look forward to that inevitable day 
with fear. 

But there were too many other new matters 
tossing in her brain for her to dwell long 
upon this dread. At times she could not help 
smiling whimsically at the perversity of 
love. The little god was doubtless laughing 


in impish glee at what he had brought about. 
She had always thought in a vague way that 
she would some day marry; but she had re- 
garded it as a matter of course that the man 
with whom she fell in love would be one in 
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thorough sympathy with her ideas, one who 
would help her realize her dream. And 
here she had fallen in love with the exact 
antithesis of her expected affinity. 

And yet, as she thought of Arnold Bruce, 
she could not imagine herself loving any 
other man in all the world. 

Love gave her a new cause for jubilation 
over her last night’s discovery. Victory, 
should she win it, and win it before elec- 
tion, had now an added value—it would 
help the man she loved. 

But, as she thought over her discovery, 
she realized that while she might create a 
scandal with it, it was not sufficient evi- 
dence, nor the particular evidence that she 
desired. Blake and Peck would both deny 
the meeting, and against Blake’s denial her 
word would count for nothing, either in 
court or before the people of Westville. 
And she could not be present at another 
conference with two or three witnesses, for 
the pair had last night settled all matters, 
and had agreed that it would be unnecessary 
to meet again. Her discovery she perceived, 
more clearly than on the night before, was 
not so much evidence as the basis for a 
more enlightened investigation. 

Another matter, one that had concerned 
her little while Bruce had held but a du- 
bious place in her esteem, now flashed into 
her mind and assumed a large importance. 
The other party, as she knew, was using 
Bruce’s friendship for her as a campaign 
argument against him; not on the platform, 
of course—it never gained that dignity— 
but in the street, and wherever the follow- 
ers of the hostile camps engaged in po- 
litical skirmish. Its sharpest use was by 
good housewives, with whom suffrage could 
be exercised solely by influencing their hus- 
bands’ ballots. 

“What! Vote for Mr. Bruce? Don’t 
you know he’s a friend of that woman law- 
yer? A man who can see anything in that 
Katherine West is no fit man for mayor!” 

All this talk, Katherine now realized, was 
in some degree injuring Bruce’s candidacy. 
With a sudden pain at the heart, she now 
demanded of herself whether it would he 
fair to the man she loved to continue this 
open intimacy. Should not she, for his best 
interests, urge him, require him, to see her 
no more ? 

She was in the midst of this new problem 
when her Aunt Rachel brought her a tele- 
gram. She read it through, and at once the 
problem fled her mind. 
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She lay and thought excitedly—hour after 
hour. Her old plans altered where they had 
been fixed, and took on definite form where 
previously they had been unsettled. 

The early afternoon found her in the 
office of Hosie Hollingsworth. 

“What do you think of that?” she de- 
manded, handing him the telegram. 

Old Hosie read it with a puzzled look. 
Then slowly he repeated it aloud: 

“* Bouncing boy arrived Tuesday morn- 
ing. All doing well. John.’” He raised 
his eyes to Katherine. “I’m always glad 
to see people give the census a helping 
hand,” he drawled. “But who in Old 
Harry is John?” 

“Mr. Henry Manning, the New York 
detective I told you about.” 

“Eh? Then what—” 

“It’s a cipher telegram,” Katherine ex- 
plained with an excited smile. “It means 
that he will arrive in Westville this after- 
noon, and will stay as long as I need him.” 

“But what should he send that sort of a 
fool thing for?” 

“Didn’t I tell you that he and I are to 
have no apparent relations whatever? An 
ordinary telegram, coming through that~gos- 
siping Mr. Gordon at the telegraph-office, 
would have given us away. Now I’ve come 
to you to talk over with you some new plans 
for Mr. Manning; but first I want to tell 
you something else.” 

She briefly outlined what she had learned 
the night before; and then, without waiting 
to hear out his ejaculations, rapidly con- 
tinued: 

“T told Mr. Manning to come straight to 
you, to learn how matters stood. All my 
communications to him, and his to me, are 
to be through you. Tell him everything, 
including about last night.” 

“And what is he to do?” 

“T was just coming to that.” Her brown 
eyes were gleaming with excitement. 
“Here’s my plan. It seems to me that if 
Blind Charlie Peck could force his way 
into Mr. Blake’s scheme and become a part- 
ner in it, then Mr. Manning can, too.” 

Old Hosie blinked. 

“Eh? Eh? How?” 

“You are to tell Mr. Manning that he is 
Mr. Hartsell, or whoever he pleases, a real- 
estate dealer from the East, and that his 
ostensible business in Westville is to invest 
in farm lands. Buying in run-down or un- 
drained farms at a low price, and putting 
them in good condition—that’s a profitable 
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business these days. Besides, since you are 
an agent for farm lands, that will explain 
his relations with you. Understand?” 

“Yes. What next?” 

“Secretly, he is to go around studying 
the water-works; only not so secretly that he 
won't be noticed.” 

“ But what’s that for?” 

“Buying farm land is only a blind to 
hide his real business,” she went on rapidly. 
“His real business here is to look into the 
condition of the water-works with a view to 
buying them in. He is a private agent of 
Seymour & Burnett; you remember I am 
empowered to buy the system for Mr. Sey- 
mour. When Mr. Blake and Mr. Peck dis- 
cover that a man is secretly examining the 
water-works—and they'll discover it all 
right; when they discover that this man is 
the agent of Mr. Seymour, with all the Sey- 
mour millions behind him—and we'll see 
that they discover that, too; don’t you see 
that when they make these discoveries, it 
may set them to thinking, and something 
may happen?” 
said Old Hosie 
slowly, “but it sounds like there might be 
something mighty big there.” 

“When Mr. Blake learns there is another 
secret buyer in the field, a rival buyer ready 
and able to run the price up to three times 
what he expects to pay—why, he’ll see dan- 
ger of his whole plan going to ruin. Won't 
his natural impulse be, rather than run such 
a risk, to try to take the new man in, just 
as he took in Blind Charlie Peck?” 

“TI see! I see!” exclaimed Old Hosie. 
“By George, it’s mighty clever! Then 
what next?” 

“T can’t see that far. But with Mr. 
Manning on the inside, our case is won.” 

Old Hosie leaned forward. 

“Tt’s great! Great! If you’re not above 
shaking hands with a mere man—” 

“Now don’t make fun of me,” she cried, 
gripping the bony old palm. 

“And while you’re quietly turning this 
little trick,” he chuckled, “the Hon. Harri- 
son Blake will be carefully watching every 
move of Elijah Stone, the best hippopotamus 
in the sleuth business, and be doing right 
smart of private snickering at the simplicity 
of womankind.” 

She flushed, but added soberly: 

“Of course, it’s only a plan, and it may 
not work at all.” 

They talked the scheme over in detail. 
At length, shortly before the hour at which 
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the afternoon express from the East was 
due to arrive, Katherine retired to her own 
office. 

Half an hour later, looking down from 
her window, she saw Mr. Huggins’s old 
surrey draw up beside the curb, carrying a 
quietly dressed, middle-aged passenger, who 
had the appearance of a solid man of affairs. 
He crossed the sidewalk, and a little later 
Katherine heard him enter Old Hosie’s 
office on the floor below. 

After a time she saw the stranger go out 
and drive around the square to the Tippe- 
canoe House, Peck’s hotel, where Katherine 
had directed that Mr. Manning should be 
sent, to facilitate his being detected by the 
enemy. 

Her plan laid, Katherine saw there was 
little she could do but await developments. 
In the mean time she could watch Blake, 
which Mr. Manning’s rdle would not permit 
his doing, and could observe and study Dr. 
Sherman. Despite this new move, and her 
hope of its success, she realized that it was 
primarily a plan to defeat Blake’s scheme 
against the city. She still considered Dr. 
Sherman the pivotal character in her father’s 
case. He was her father’s accuser, the man 
who, she believed more strongly every day, 
could clear him with a few explanatory 
words. So she determined to watch him 
none the less closely because of her new 
plan—to keep her eyes upon him for signs 
that might show his relations to Blake's 
scheme—to watch for signs of the breaking 
of his nerve, and at the first sign to pounce 
accusingly upon him. 

When she reached home that afternoon 
she found Bruce awaiting her. Since morn- 
ing, mixed with her palpitating love and 
her desire to see him, there had been dread 
of this meeting. In the back of her mind a 
question had all day tormented her—should 
she, for his own interests, send him away? 
But sharper than this, sharper a hundred- 
fold, was the fear lest the difference between 
their opinions should come up. 

Bruce showed no inclination to approach 
this difference. Love was too new and near 
a thing for him to wander from the present. 
For this delay she was fervently grateful. 
Forgetful of all else, she leaned back in a 
big old walnut chair and abandoned herself 
completely to her happiness, which might 
perhaps be all too brief. 

They spoke of a thousand things. Their 
talk was full of mutual confession; of their 
former hostility; of what it was that had 
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drawn their love to each other; of last night 
out in the storm. The spirits of both ran 
high. Their joy, as first joy should be, 
was sparkling, effervescent. 

After a time she sat in silence for 
several moments, smiling half tenderly, 
half roguishly, into his rugged, square- 
hewed face, with its glinting glasses and its 
chevaux-de-frise of bristling hair. 

“Well,” he demanded, “what are you 
thinking about?” 

“T was thinking what very bad eyes I 
have.” , . 

“Bad eyes?” 

“Yes. For up to yesterday I always con- 
sidered you— but perhaps you are thin- 
skinned about some matters?” 

“Me thin-skinned? I have the epider- 
mis of a crocodile!” 

“Well, then—up to yesterday I always 
thought you—but you're sure you won't 
mind?” 

“T tell you I’m so thick-skinned that it 
meets in the middle!” 

“Well, then, till yesterday I always 
thought you rather ugly.” 

“Glory be! Eureka! Excelsior!” 

“Then you don’t mind?” 

“Mind?” cried he. “Did you think that 
I thought I was pretty?” 

“T didn’t know,” she replied, with her 
provoking, happy smile. “Men are such 
conceited creatures.” 

“T’m not authorized to speak for the rest, 
but I’m certainly conceited,” he returned 
promptly. “For I’ve always believed my- 
self one of the ugliest animals in the whole 
human menagerie; and at last my merits 
are recognized.” : 

“But I said ‘till yesterday,’” she cor- 
rected. “Since then, somehow, your face 
seems to have changed.” : 

“ Changed?” 

“Yes. I think you are growing rather 
good-looking.” Behind her happy raillery 
was a tone of seriousness. 

“Good - looking? Me _ good - looking? 
And that’s the way you dash my hopes! ” 

“Yes, sir—good-looking.” 

“Woman, you don’t know what sorrow 
is in that word! Just to think,” he said 
mournfully, “that all my life I’ve fondled 
the belief that when I was made God must 
have dropped the clay while it was wet!” 

“T’m sorry—” 

“Don’t try to comfort me. The blow’s 
too heavy.” He slowly shook his head. “ ‘I 
never loved a dear gazelle ’—” 
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“Oh, I don’t mean the usual sort of 
good-looking,” she said consolingly; “but 
good-looking like an engine, or a crag, or 
a mountain.” 

“Well, at any rate,” he said with solemn 
resignation, “it’s something to know the 
particular type of beauty that I represent!” 

Suddenly they both burst into merry 
laughter. 

“But I’m in earnest,” she protested. 
“You really are good-looking!” 

He leaned forward, caught her two hands 
in his powerful grasp, and almost crushed 
his lips against them. 

“ Perhaps it’s just as well you don’t mind 
my face, dear,” he half whispered, “for, 
you know, you’re going to see it near you 
as long as I live!” 

She flushed, and her whole being seemed 
to swim in happiness. They did not speak 
for a time. She sat gazing with warm, 
luminous eyes into his rugged, determined 
face, now so soft, so tender. 

But suddenly her look became very grave, 
for the question of the morning had recurred 
to her. 

“ May I speak about something serious?” 
she asked with an effort. “Something-~very 
serious?” 

“ About anything in the world!” said he. 

“It’s something I was thinking about 
this morning, and all day,” she said. “I’m 
afraid-I haven’t been very thoughtful of 
you. And I’m afraid you haven’t been very 
thoughtful of yourself.” 

“How?” 

“We've been together quite often of late.” 

“Not often enough!” 

“But often enough to set 
people talking.” 

“Let ’em talk!” 

“But you must remember 

“Let’s stop their tongues,” he interrupted. 

“How?” 

“By announcing our engagement.” He 
gripped her hands. “For we are engaged, 
aren’t we?” 

“TI—I don’t know,” she breathed. 

“Don’t know?” He stared at her. 
“Why, you’re white as a sheet! You’re not 
in earnest?” 

set 

“What does this mean?” 

“ 1—] had started to tell you. You must 
remember that I am an unpopular person, 
and that in my father I am representing an 
unpopular man. And you must remember 
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that you are a candidate for mayor.” 
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He had begun to get her drift. 

“Well?” 

“Well, I am afraid our being together 
will lessen your chances. And I don’t want 
to do anything in the world that will injure 
you.” 

“Then you think—” 

“TI think—I think”—she spoke with 
difficulty—“ we should stop seeing each 
other.” 

“For my sake?” 

“Yes.” 

He bent nearer and looked her piercingly 
in the eyes. 

“ But for your own sake?” he demanded. 

She did not speak. 

“But for your own sake?” he persisted. 

“For my sake—for my sake—” Half 
choked, she broke off. 

“Honest, now? Honest?” 

She did not realize till that moment how 
much it would mean to her to see him no 
more. 

“For my own sake—” Suddenly her 
hands tightened about his, and she pressed 
them to her face. “For my sake—never! 
Never!” 

“And do you think that I—” He gath- 
ered her into his strong arms. “Let them 
talk!” he breathed passionately against her 
cheek. “We'll win the town in spite of it!” 


XIX 


THE town’s talk continued, as Katherine 
knew it would. But though she resented it 
in Bruce’s behalf, it was of small impor- 
tance in her relationship with him com- 
pared with the difference in their opinions. 
She was in constant fear, every time he 
called, lest that difference should come up; 
but it did not on the next day, nor on the 
next. He was too full of love on the one 
hand, too full of his political fight on the 
other. 

The more Katherine saw of him the more 
she loved him, so thoroughly fine, so deeply 
tender, was he—and the more did she dread 
that inevitable day when their ideas must 
come into collision, so masterful was he, so 
certain that he was right. 

On the fourth evening after their stormy 
ride she thought the collision was at hand. 

“There’s something serious I want to 
speak to you about,” he began, as they sat 
in the old-fashioned parlor. “You know 
what the storm has done to the city water. 
It has washed all the summer’s accumula- 
tion of filth down into the streams that feed 
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the reservoir, and since the filtering-plant 
is out of commission the water has been 
simply abominable. The people are com- 
plaining louder than ever. Blake and the 
rest of his crew are telling the public that 
this water is a sample of what everything 
will be like if I’m elected. It’s hurting me 
badly. I don’t blame the people so much 
for being influenced by what Blake says, 
for, of course, they don’t know what’s going 
on beneath the surface; but I’ve got to make 
some kind of a reply, and a mighty strong 
one, too. Now, here’s where I want you to 
help me.” 

“What can I do?” she asked. 

“Tf I could only tell the truth—what a 
regular knock-out of a reply that would 
be!” he exclaimed. “Some time ago you 
told.me to wait—you expected to have the 
proof a little later. Have you any idea 
how soon you will have your evidence?” 

Again she felt the impulse to tell him all 
she knew and all her plans; but a medley 
of motives worked together to restrain her. 
There was the momentum of her old decision 
to keep silent. There was the knowledge 
that, though he loved her as a woman, he 
still held her in low esteem as a lawyer. 
There was the instinct that what she knew, 
if she kept it to herself, might in some way 
serve her when they two fought their battle. 
And there was the thrilling dream of wait- 
ing till she had all her evidence gathered 
and then bringing it triumphantly to him— 
and thus enabling him to conquer through 
her assistance. 

“T’m afraid I can’t give you the proof 
for a while yet,” she replied. 

She saw that he was impatient at the 
delay, that he believed she would discover 
nothing. She expected the outbreak that 
very instant. She expected him to demand 
that she should turn the case over to the 
Indianapolis lawyer of whom he had spo- 
ken, and who, in his opinion, would be able 
to make some progress; to demand that she 
should give up law altogether, and that as 
his intended wife she abandon all thought 
of an independent professional career. 

She nerved herself for the shock of battle, 
but it did not come. 

“All right,” he said. “I suppose I'll 
have to wait a little longer, then.” He got 
up and paced the floor. “But I can’t let 
Blake and his bunch go on saying such 
things without any kind of an answer from 
me. I’ve got to talk back, or get out of 
the fight!” 
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He continued pacing to and fro, chafing 
at his predicament, frowning with thought. 
Presently he paused before her. 

“Here is what I’m going to say,” he an- 
nounced decisively. “Since I cannot tell 
the whole truth, I’m going to tell a small 
part of the truth. I’m going to say that the 
condition of the water is due to intentional 
mismanagement on the part of the present 
administration—which everybody knows is 
dominated by Blake. Blake’s party, in 
order to prevent my election on a municipal 
ownership platform, in order to make sure 
of remaining in power, is purposely trying to 
make municipal ownership fail. And I’m 
going to say this as often and as forcibly 
as I can!” 

In the days that followed Bruce certainly 
did say it forcibly, both in the Express and 
in his speeches. The charge had not been 
made publicly before, and, stated with 
Bruce’s tremendous emphasis, it created a 
sensation. Everybody talked about it; it 
gave a yet further excitement to a most ex- 
citing campaign. 

There was vigorous denial from Blake, 
from his fellow candidates, and from the 
Clarion, which was supporting the Blake 
ticket. Again and again the Clarion de- 
nounced Bruce’s charge as merely the words 
of a demagogue, a yellow journalist—mere- 
ly the irresponsible and baseless calumny 
so common in campaigns. Nevertheless, it 
had the effect that Bruce intended. His 
stock took a new jump, and sentiment in 
his favor continued to grow at a rate that 
made him exult and that filled the enemy 
with concern. 

This inquietude penetrated the side 
office of the Tippecanoe House and sorely 
troubled the heart of Blind Charlie Peck. 
So, early one afternoon, he appeared in the 
office of the editor of the Express. His 
reception was rather more pleasant than on 
the occasion of his first visit, more than a 
month before; for, although Katherine had 
repeated her warning, Bruce had given it 
little credit. He did not have much confi- 
dence in her feminine judgment. Besides, 
he was reassured by the fact that Blind 
Charlie had, in every apparent particular, 
honorably adhered to his bargain to keep 
hands off. 

“Just wait a second,” Bruce said to his 
caller; and turning back to his desk he 
hastily scribbled a head-line over an item 
about a case of fever down in River Court. 
This he sent down to the composing-room, 
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and swung around to the old politician 
“Well, now, what’s up?” 

“JT just dropped around,” said Blind 
Charlie, with his good-natured smile, “to 
congratulate you on the campaign you're 
making. You’re certainly putting up a fine 
article of fight!” 

“Tt does look as if we had a pretty fair 
chance of winning,” returned Bruce con- 
fidently. 

“Great! Great!” said Blind Charlie 
heartily. “I certainly made no mistake 
when I picked you out as the one man that 
could win for us.” 

“Thanks. I’ve done my best. And I’m 
going to keep it up.” 

“ That’s right. I told you I looked on it 
as my last campaign. I’m pretty old, and 
my heart’s not worth a darn. I'll have to 
go, one of these days; and when I do go, 
whether it’s up or down, I'll travel a lot 
easier for having first soaked Blake good 
and proper!” 

Bruce did not answer. He expected 
Blind Charlie to leave; in fact, he wanted 
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him to go, for it lacked but a quarter of an 
hour of press time. But, instead of depart- 
ing, Peck settled back in his chair, crossed 
his legs, and leisurely began to cut off a 
comfortable mouthful from his plug of 
tobacco. 

“Yes, sir, it’s a great fight,” he con- 
tinued. “It doesn’t seem that it could be 
improved on. But a little idea has come to 
me that may possibly help. It may not be 
any good at all, but I thought it wouldn’t 
do any harm to drop in and suggest it to 
you.” 

“T’ll be glad to hear it,” returned Bruce. 
“But couldn’t we talk it over in half an 
hour? It’s close to press time, and I’ve got 
some proofs to look through—in fact, the 
proof of an article on that water-works 
charge of mine.” 

“Oh, I'll only take a minute or two,” 
said Blind Charlie. “And you may want 
to make use of my idea in this afternoon’s 
paper.” 

“Well, go ahead. Only remember that 
at this hour the press is my boss.” 


(To be continued) 


THE DYING YEAR 


On, stay, thou dying year! 
Not half of all we would have done is done; 
The fall of leaf has caught us unaware 
While yet we loitered on the road begun. 
Love, born of spring, and summer-warmed, is dead 
With half its passion unrevealed, unsaid. 


Stay! We have loved thee well, 
And love thee better now thy setting rays, 
E’en like the sun’s, incarnadine the dell— 
Or dost thou set thy funeral pyre ablaze? 
Too soon will misty, leafless twilight spread 
And find our tasks half done, our thoughts half said. 


Why call on thee to stay? 
December, saddest of thy train, is here 
To bear thy faltering footsteps on their way 
To where thy faded glories heap thy bier. 
Gazing upon her gray, mist-hooded head 
We must forget those others long since sped. 


Nay, in God’s name, begone! 
The pleasures of thy prime are all forgot, 
But in thy sunless features, worn and wan, 
We read gray memories we fain would not. 
Speed on thy way—thine hour is almost due; 
Bear hence thy burden; let us dream anew! 


Miles Sheldon-Wiiliams 





























THE WINE OF LIFE 


THREE cups the Fates before me set, Next wealth—a wine of sheer delight, 
And bade me choose; Mellow and old; 
One I might drink, the other two refuse. All dreams were answered in that cup of gold 


Fame filled the first—a blood-red wine Beauty was last -a clear. white wine; 
Sweet to the taste, Ah, doubt was past! 
A bubtling cup I might not pass in haste. I was a woman, and I chose the last 
liny Eleanor 





